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Reoret is frequently expressed and 
sometimes wonder, that so many preach- 
ers, qualified apparently by much talent 
and culture, fail so miserably in getting 
any vital connexion with men, or their 
people. And we make short work of the 
mystery often, by saying that they have 
not nature enough in them, to get hold ot 
nature in others; though a better and 
more true solution would be, that they 
fail of any vital connexion, or power to 
gain it, because they have no such Chris- 
tian nearness to men, or vitalized interest 
in them, as begets a vitally responsive in- 
terest. Nobody imagines that men will 
be morally quickened by words spoken 
through a fire-trumpet; neither will they, 
any more, by the words of a man who is 
equally brassy and not more humanly 
alive, But where there is a soul vitalized 
in feeling, where the look, the action, the 
man, bespeaks a living and true interest 
in the persons addressed, they must be 
somehow less than human,not to be quick- 
ened responsively. When the true live 
magnet is thrust into a bag of iron-sand, 
it will come out with innumerable adher- 
ents festooning round its neck, and cling- 
ing fast to it, because it is clinging fast to 
them, But the dead magnet clinging to 
nobody, will have nobody clinging to it. 

The failures we lament, then, must be 
referrible to some lack in the preachers of 
nearness to, or humanized perception of, 
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men. The manward faculty is somehow 
undeveloped, or too sgantily developed, to 
bring them into their place among men, 
and prepare them to act their part effect- 
ively. And this very practical matter it 
is that I propose to consider on the pre- 
sent occasion; stating briefly first, the 
causes of the fact; and then, more careful- 
ly, by what kind of training and self-exer- 
cise, the necessary interest in men may be 
duly unfolded and quickened. 

As regards the causes of the fact in 
question, it needs to be somewhere noted, 
that the unworldly position of the preach- 
er, qualified by no specially counterac- 
tive grace, will itself, and often does, 
separate him so far from his fellow-men, 
as to make him a man quite one side of 
life. Hence the abundant satire put upon 
the clergy so called, as being ignorant of 
men, living a dry kind of life, out of con- 
tact with the world, and practically un- 
qualified for any manly part in the going 
on of human affairs, The lawyer con- 
forms to the world and is of it, and 
the preacher, not allowed to be, loses 
just so much of interest in it, or ca- 
pacity to be a part of. it; unless, coming 
down upon it in the living charities of 
heaven, he takes hold thus again of all he 
has let go, to be wiser and more alive in 
it than ever; more respected in his judg- 
ments and every way more vitally felt as 
aman. There is a most real danger 
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here but the remedy it is not difficult to 
find, 

But the inability we speak of is due, 
in a different way, to a large variety of 
causes, among which I name, first of all, 
a deficiency in the natural gifts of address. 
Some persons have a wondrous felicity in 
this respect. They have large true sym- 
pathies. They fall in always, somehow, 
at the dew-point of favor, and set every 
sensibility a dripping with the wet of their 
moist kinship and life. They are beauti- 
fully considerate, therefore considered. 
They confide and are confided in. They 
are friendly and make friends. Such per- 
sons have a great natural advantage in 
this kind of gift, though, as we shall see 
by and by, it is no sufficient guarantee of 
a permanently vital and effective hold, by 
itself. Others, who have greatly inferior 
natural gifts in this respect, have yet such 
as are capable of great enlargement by 
culture, and such as being duly unfolded 
by the necessary Christian inspirations, 
will even put them in advance of the class 
just named. They will have a supernatural 
felicity, all the more perfect, that it is felt 
to be not entirely natural. And all that 
I am going to say, on this occasion, will 
have its value principally in the encour- 
agement given to such. For there are one 
or two classes of natures more unfellow 
still, that will never be much advanced by 
anything. One, for example, who are too 
apathetic and dry to be ever much quick- 
ened in the demonstrative sympathies 
that are needed to engage responsive sym- 
pathies; who will continue therefore to 
be socially inert as now, and be answered 
by social inertness—even as the corn that 
is piled away in cribs to dry makes heaps 
of creature life, in ear and kernel, that are 
quite dead to the sense of neighborhood, 
or the touch of any fellow sensibility. 
There is still another class, who are often 
taken by their friends to have a special 
promise, but are even more unhopeful, as 
regards being ever trained to a genuine, 
solid interest in men, or a living place 
among them—such I mean as, by their 
light vivacity, are gadding about every- 
where, and pitching into everything on 
foot; a kind of omnipresent, fac totum 
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people, that cannot be escaped. Their 
chaff is always blowing in our faces, when 
we had much rather have a chance to see, 
Such will hardly get to be even men of 
the world, but will rather buzz them- 
selves out of it, than into it, by the annoy- 
ances they create. 

A second cause of inability in the 
preacher to gain a living contact with 
men, or his people, is to be found in a 
bad moral development, such as makes 
him at once, less capable of a living in- 
terest in them, and them less capable of 
interest in him. Thus if one is seen to be 
acting the sycophant, if another is jeal- 
ous, scenting always visibly some disre- 
spect or higher claim of merit, if another 
is of a plainly sensual habit, another pre- 
tentious or vain of his performances, and, 
to make short a catalogue that is long, if 
any one is unreliable, irresponsible, irri- 
table in his tempers, obstinate in his will, 
or what is worst of all, practically untrue, 
there will almost certainly be no genuine 
heartiness in his devotion to them, and 
all their gates will even be more certainly 
shut against him. For, if his particular 
obliquities are not formally known, or dis- 
covered, the stamp of a something sinis- 
ter, untrustworthy, and low, will be felt 
upon him, and he will be too scantily re- 
spected to have any considerable power. 

But we have, again, three or four hin- 
drances, or disqualifications, that come 
along, hand in hand, with our ministerial 
training itself; being false, or dispropor- 
tionate modes of interest in other direc- 
tions, that take us quite away from all 
true interest in men. Thus, brought to- 
gether as they are in our seminaries, 
young men talk much, almost unavoida- 
bly, of relative standing, and the places to 
be gotten by each ; whereby the ambition 
for place gets large development. Then 
afterwards, when our places are taken, 
the same thing still goes on, as we see by 
our frequent discoveries that we have 
fallen into what we call “uncongenial 
places.” And then, as we must have our 
changes, it comes out every week in 
gazette, that one or another preacher, be- 
ginning to be known, is going to this or 
that more prominent—that is, more con- 
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genial—place. The people meantime, see- 
ing how much it signifies to be place, get 
tired of being place to second rate preach- 
ers, and take their turn also in pitching 
us down descending grades that mortify 
us, and make us more discouraged, and 
push us farther away in feeling from 
men, as we are less appreciated by them. 
Or, if our changes are all in the ascend- 
ing order, we are like to be only so much 
better pleased with ourselves, and to 
finally die in our position of prominence, 
only half as much felt and respected as if 
we had died, in the first little nest that 
was given us. How many die beside of 
too much place, before their time arrives 
—not to go, let us hope, to their own 
place afterwards. 

Another infelicity of our training is, 
that it often begets a very disproportion- 
ate interest in the direction of abstrac- 
tive theology. The result is that we are 
taken quite away from men, and become 
practically unsphered, or disabled. Our 
over-abstractive exercise has extirpated 
our most valuable sensibilities. We had 
a skin, and now we have a crust. I 
speak here with the greater freedom, be- 
cause I believe there is less of undue 
theologic tension in your school than else- 
where, and because your very scheme 
of terms and studies proposes, if possible, 
to keep you in the living world and 
make you a part of it. Still there is 
danger for us all, that we get stalled in 
abstractions, and dry up in them. Our 
gospel, if we put ourselves to thinking 
out a gospel, will of course be a little 
too completely ours—small of course, 
and dry, and pebbly, representing well 
the tiny molds of our own abstractive 
faculty. And when we go to preach it, 
we shall be looked upon rather as ab- 
stract men than men alive—theologic lay 
figures, sombre, introverted, dreary-look- 
ing faces, beholding always, sticking for, 
and as it were becoming, the inevitable 
propositions. There will be a kind of 
nonsense look both in what we are and 
what we are doing, and the dry formali- 
ties we range in will be like the corri- 
dors so nicely flanked by the exactly 
piled bones of the ten thousand virgins 
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in the crypts of Cologne. I make no ob- 
jection here to theology. Abstractions 
will do us no damage, if we do not make 
gods and finalities of them. Our Chris- 
tian mind must have them, it would 
seem, for its gymnastic. Neither could 
we understand ourselves, without some 
articulation of our thoughts. The diffi- 
culty is that we so easily lose the sense 
of persons, or souls, and get our whole 
appetite set for propositions—needing 
every hour to pray both God and our 
teachers—“ feed me with food convenient 
for me.” If only we had each five hun- 
dred theologies, just to show us what 
the true great gospel is, by so many 
little ones made out of it, our ardor 
might be sufficiently checked, to allow 
us some right interest in the welfare of 
men. 

We are likely also, in a similar way, to 
have a wholly disproportionate interest 
awakened in subjects, as distinguished 
from men, or persons. As our culture is 
advanced and our invention sharpened, 
we find a pleasure and sometimes take a ~ 
pride, in raising great subjects, fine sub- 
jects, new subjects, It is almost as good 
as if we made a gospel ourselves, Our 
success too attracts a certain admiration, 
But the gospel is not for subjects, save 
as the subjects are for people, or souls. 
There are a great many grand, beautiful, 
fresh subjects in it—not one too many— 
and it is our privilege to catch the hint 
of all profoundest things from the subt- 
lest intimations. God’s own Spirit too 
will show us tenderly in, where the 
mines of truth are richest and least ex- 
plored, that we may bring out ores and 
gems and all best gifts for his flock. But 
if we care to please ourselves in the skill, 
or beauty of our processes, if we have 
any interest in our subjects that does 
not respect their uses—what feeling they 
will kindle, what conviction raise, what 
comfort of God they will bring, what 
they will be, when they have fallen off 
the tongue into the ear, and are lodged 
there in the inward silence—what are 
we doing in our fine subjects that 
belongs any way to our work in the 
hearts of our people? And if we complain 
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that by such astounding merits, they 
will not be taken captive, is it they that 
are senseless, or we? As if by so great 
skill in raising subjects, we were going 
to compensate them for making nothing 
of their persons, or even of their per- 
sonal eternity ! 

Again our training often makes us dis- 
proportionally alive to the matter of pul- 
pit success, when we have only the tamest 
concern for men. We are trained, in fact, 
to look after and greatly value success. 
And then, when we take our places, we 
are ready to compliment our devotion, 
in the felt intensity of our desire to make 
such advances in our work. But there is 
a distinction here that we are exceeding- 
ly apt to miss, because of the subtlety of 
it; we are running a mill, otherwise 
called a church, which is ours, and we 
very earnestly desire success, it may 
be, not for the soul’s sake of the people, 
but for the mill’s sake. We put ourselves 
into the cause with great industry of en- 
deavor. We work our sermons in the 
hardest way, and preach them in a way 
as hard—not a whit harder to us than to 
the people—straining every faculty to the 
utmost, and straining also them by our 
heavy objurgations. What does it mean, 
we say, that, when we are putting our 
lives into the grave, we get no sympathy 
and nobody comes to our help? Never 
was there any Christian people, we think, 
so utterly dead and destitute of care for 
their Master. It is as if we were knock- 
ing at a tomb! But verily there is no 
wonder here; we get no response, because 
there is nothing to respond to. We are lay- 
ing ourselves out for the post, and not for 
the people, and it cannot be expected that 
a post willrespond, Our manner besides 
tells the wholestory. The fact is out by the 
laws of expression, when neither we nor 
our people think it. If we were after the 
men, if our spirit yearned for the men, 
our eye, and voice, and tenderly deep 
look of concernment, would be out, gather- 
ing all feeling in responsive to our feeling, 
but since we yearn only for the mill, there 
is no particular reason why the men 
should be moved by it. I very much 
fear that what we call our desire for the sal- 
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vation of our people—that which wears 
our life out so unsparingly—is really a 
desire in a great many more cases than we 
know to have success for ourselves. This 
ignis fatuus hovers, all the while about us, 
shallows our feeling, and beguiles our 
prayers. 


We come now to the second general 
department of our subject, where it is 
proposed to show, or at least to suggest, 
the methods by which we may be trained 
and train ourselves to a more personal, or 
less impersonal, kind of interest. 

And, first of all, it must be noted, that 
any due interest in men supposes a living 
observation of men, Just here it is that 
a great many, falling into an utterly heed- 
less habit, sink all apparent capacity of 
sympathy with mankind. We can do 
something to break up such a habit, and 
something also may possibly be done for 
us. Let it be understood that we have a 
wonderfully fruitful out-door lesson here, 
that is always demanding our study. God 
has given us eyes, and we have no right 
to lose the benefit of eyes. And yet there 
are thousands of men who are really 
halved in capacity all their life long, be- 
cause they omit to see. Their human feel- 
ing gets no play ; they miss the possibili- 
ty of living sympathies; they get too 
far stupefied under the world to allow 
their ever knowing what it is, or becom- 
ing a part of it. What can such minds 
do in preaching a gospel? No, the preach- 
er wants to be a man, as truly as to be a 
Christian, and he will not be much of a 
Christian if he isnot a man. He must 
be out therefore, using sharp insight eve- 
rywhere, and looking deep down through 
all the sinuosities and cunning varieties 
of the great world-pageant before him. 
He must see the men, the women, the 
children, the neighborhood, the nation, the 
times, dramatizing themselves in what is 
called society. And it must be no mere be- 
holding of surfaces, as when some animal 
looks on the same things, but there must 
be a looking far in, where the eternities 
are. Great instincts must be seen over- 
topping the summits of pride, and squat- 
ting among the lowest vices, The 
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grandeur of the being must be seen in 
the meanness of the life, The honors that 
are due to principle must be seen wrig- 
gling out, under motivities that only play 
reverence and character. Everything must 
be significant ; the house, the church, the 
school, the street, the shop; works, voices, 
gaits; and, what is quite as full of revela- 
tion, the concealments—all to be constru- 
ed in no cynical way, but so lovingly that 
the bright, sweet virtues will awaken no 
interest more tender than the virtues that 
are sick or fallen. The observer has a long 
inventory given him, and he must play all 
his many colored human sympathies into 
it, to bring out the interpretation. No- 
body can tell or guess what he will see, 
or meet, or be overtaken by, going into 
the street, any most common day of the 
year. He cannot pass round a block, 
without meeting some revelation that is 
a complete chapter of life. And this open- 
eyed way of living would have a wonder- 
fully sharpening, freshening power in 
every one who is being trained for the gos- 
pel, if only it were faithfully maintained— 
all the better if he would formally engage, 
when he returns at night, to catechize 
himself, as,to what he has seen and the 
meaning of it; better stillif frieads would 
engage to catechize each other; and it 
would not be absurd, if professors would 
sometimes drop the book-lore subjects and 
spring the question,‘ What have you seen 
to-day?” And the answers gotten, I 
strongly suspect, would give a more true 
indication of the men, than any of the 
class-work answers they obtain. One 
must answer, that he remembers seeing 
nothing but his own face in the glass. 
Another will want prompting to be sure 
that he has seen anything. Another will 
have seen upon the street some thousands, 
probably, of faces, no two of them alike, 
and having all as many thousand charac- 
ters and histories written upon them; 
quite a number of which, beginning to read 
them in passing, had excited a wonderful- 
ly curious and deep interest. A fourth, less 
discursive, but not less sharply percep- 
tive, will perhaps only report having seen 
a horseshoe nailed up over a door; where- 
by he was let into a new impression of su- 
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perstition, as the underground fact, or to- 
ken, of man’s religious nature; and if he 
should go on, for answer, to bring out the 
subterranean working of the same, it must 
be a very good lecture that will signify 
more. Let this living out-door observa- 
tion be kept up, and never intermitted. 
No man ever is alive to his kind,who does 
not see them with a living eye. 

I suggest, again, as a matter closely re 
lated, the very large, really sublime inter- 
est we should get in persons, or souls, in 
distinction from subjects, by putiing the 
mind down carefully on the study, or due 
exploration of sin. I do not mean by this 
any theologic exploration, such as we 
have reported in our systems, no question- 
ing about the origin, or propagation, or 
totality, or disability, or immedicable 
guilt of sin, but a going into and through 
it as it is, and the strange wild work it 
makes in the intestine struggles and wars 
of the mind. For it is a fact, I fear, that 
we sometimes very nearly kill our natural 
interest in persons, by just bolting them 
down theologically into what we call 
death and there making anend. We clap 
an extinguisher on them, in this manner, 
and they drop out of interest, just where 
they become most interesting — where 
meaning, and size,.and force, and depth 
of sorrow, and amount of life, and every- 
thing fit to engage our concern is most 
impressively revealed. Say no more of 
the dignity of human nature, here is some- 
thing far beyond all that; a wild, strange 
flame raging inwardly in that nature, 
that, for combinations of great feeling, 
and war, and woe, is surpassed by no 
tragedy or epic, or all tragedies and epics 
together. Here in the soul's secret cham- 
bers are Fausts more subtle than Faust, 
Hamlets more mysterious than Ham- 
let, Lears more distracted and desolate 
than Lear; wills that do what they allow 
not, and what they would not, do; wars 
in the members; bodies of death to be car- 
ried, as in Paul; wild horses of the mind, 
governed by no rein, as in Plato; subtle- 
ties of cunning, plausibilities of seeming 
virtues, memories writ in letters of fire, 
great thoughts heaving under the brim- 
stone marl of revenges, pains of wrong and 
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of sympathy with suffering wrong, aspira- 
tions that have lost courage, hates, loves, 
beautiful dreams, and tears—all. these 
acting at cross-purposes and represent- 
ing, as it were to sight, the broken order 
of the mind. Getting into the secret 
working, and seeing how the drama goes 
on, in so many mystic parts, the wond- 
rous life-scene—shall we call it poetry ?— 
takes on a look, at once brilliant and piti- 
ful and appalling, and what we call the 
person becomes a world of boundless ca- 
pacities shaken out of their law, energies in 
full conflict and without government, pas- 
sions that are wild, sorrows that are weak. 
By such explorations, never to be ex- 
hausted by discovery, our sense of person, 
or mind, or soul, is widely opened and 
may always be kept fresh—a most neces- 
sary qualification for any right seeking of 
men, such as may obtain a living connec- 
tion with them, in the matter of their im- 
mortal welfare. It will not, so, be sub- 
jects only that engage us, but persons; 
for persons will have the freshest mean- 
ing, and be thought of as the deepest and 
most fascinating kind of study. Let me 
venture a suggestion here that reaches 
farther; viz. that, if some qualified teacher, 
by some ten or twenty years of study, 
could worm out a thoroughly perceptive 
interpretation of sin, or course of lec- 
tures on the working or pathology of mind 
under evil, he would offer a contribution 
to the true success of Christian preach- 
ing, greater than, perhaps, any human 
teacher has ever yet contributed. 
Another very important thing, as re- 
gards training ourselves to a large and 
vital interest in our fellow-men, is the 
being earnestly and early engaged in ef- 
forts to do them good. For it is a fixed 
law of the mind that we feel what we 
serve, and appreciate, even up to the 
point of enthusiasm, what we long and 
strenuously endeavor to accomplish. By 
such practical tension, all our powers are 
harnessed and put to the draught to- 
gether. And itis a matter of immense 
consequence, in this view, that every one 
who is preparing for the Christian minis- 
try should put himself into a Christian 
way of training for it, by having on hand 
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works of love and mercy to man such as 
will draw him into the closest terms of 
fidelity, and kindle in his feeling the high- 
est enthusiasm. Mere scholarhood is no 
fit training without this, Taken separate- 
ly from this, it is really a training away 
from qualifications, and not towards 
them. Let him go into by-places and 
dark neighborhoods, seeking out Christ's 
poor and sick; drawing others out of the 
wrecks of fortune and the more appalling 
wrecks of vice, by his Christian sympathy ; 
teaching the ignorant, and especially bend- 
ing himself upon the neglected little ones 
of the street; knowing well that every 
child’s love wakened in his bosom fresh- 
ens him in the deepest springs of his life, 
and keeps him young in the simple hu- 
manities that draw him closest to his fel- 
low-men. All this we say, but we do 
not often take the force of it; still the 
works we put ourselves ‘upon are too 
often only a matter by the way—the 
great chief matter is the school and what 
the school will do for us. No, no, the 
true preacher needs even more to be 
graduated at the great university of sor- 
row than here. Mercies are greater things 
than notions, and here is the place to 
learn the mercies. These are the talent 
of the heart and the talent of the head is 
not greater. And how many of our 
really best, most pungent, most effective, 
preachers, have been almost wholly train- 
ed by their good works, and the human 
wants and woes that engage them. By 
these they purchase also to themselves 
a good degree; much better than some 
of the degrees we more frequently hear 
of and less frequently respect. Little 
children, sorrows of the house, bitter sor- 
rows of the street and the saloon—these 
are their professors and they do their 
teaching well. Only be it understood 
that everything you undertake, in this 
schooling of work, must be heartily done 
and never in a way of slackness that is 
glad when the time is up and the duty 
ended; for in that way all benefit will be 
reversed and you will lose even twice as 
inuch as it was your privilege to gain. 
One single hour in a week, given to 4 
Sunday-school in this slack way of merely 
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formal duty, will uncreate more capacity 
for living approach to men, than a whole 
six days of Seminary training ever cre- 
ated. a 
Thus far we have been moving, for the 
most part, in the plane of mere self-ex- 
ercise. We must now ascend to the 
higher plane of God and the Spirit. It 
may seem paradoxical, but it is profoundly 
true, that if we are to get the highest 
possible, only true interest in our fellow 
men, we must go up into God to find it, 
They are made in his great image, which 


signifies much to Him, though commonly ° 


not much to us. We try to use the fact 
sometimes as a theologic magnifier of 
man, but God feels it. And, what is pe- 
culiar to Him, our bad state under evil 
does not abate his interest in us, but 
rather seems to increase it. He beholds 
the great machine of retributive causa- 
tion, good in itself, necessary even for 
us, crushing us, as phosphorated bones 
are crushed in the mill, and he does not al- 
low that his Fatherhood is measured, or 
was ever to be, by this grinding machine 
of causes that we call Nature. If Nature 
and her causes own him God, there is in 
him what is more than a mere Godship 
of nature, a Lamb-side of holy flexibility, 
where he suffers and sorrows, and where, 
as Lamb, “ he was slain from the founda- 
tion of the world”—always engaged, be- 
fore these fallen children were made, to 
unlock the creation’s causes by sufiering 
and take them forth out of their sin. 
All which is discovered to us, how sub- 
limely, in that closing stage of revelation, 
where the throne of the Universe is called 
no more henceforth the throne of God, 
as if he were the God of Nature, but “ the 
throne of God and of the Lamb.” Deific 
sorrow or affliction then is here to be the 
power. “In their affliction he is afflicted 
and he bears and carries them all the days 
of old.” He brings out leaders and pro- 
phets rising up early to send them, organ- 
izes rites, draws out migrations, leads 
back captivities, and, when the fulness of 
time is come, sends forth his Son—all 
which is opened to us in its inmost mean- 
ing, when it is declared—“ For God so 
loved the world.” 
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Now therefore we are to see in him— 
in-Jesus—what kind of interest pertains 
to the lot and state of man, taken as a 
fallen personality. Wonderful depth of 
feeling and sacrifice !—how shall we com- 
pass it ?—in the charities of his burdened 
life and sorrow and cross. He so con- 
ceives the magnitude and tragic pain of 
souls, or persons, that he sinks all orders 
and distinctions of men, in one level of 
suffering pity. And he is specially drawn 
to abject and low people, because, under- 
standing him quite as well, they are much 
less withdrawn by hateful and low preju- 
dices. His great loving mind stoops to 
its burdens, and he bears the world as we 
bear the weight of asorrow. The woman 
at the well is sure that there must be 
some great riddlein him. Little children 
are gathered to him and cannot look away 
from him. That he gets the blind man’s 
heart, when he leads him out, hand in 
hand, to heal him, nobody need tell us, 
As little that he gets hold of another’s, 
when, having healed him, he goes ten- 
derly after him, cast out for being healed ; 
even as some teacher of a Sunday-school 
goes after the poor, much persecuted pu- 
pil, he has lately missed, and leading him 
back, opens to him some of the deepest 
matters even of his great Messiahship. 
Why should not the penitent woman, put 
in hope and courage by his friendly words, 
wash his feet with her tears? And would 
it not be strange, if the two sisters of 
Bethany were, at all, less nearly distracted 
by their tender hospitalities, after he has 
wept the tears of Messiahship with them 
at their brother’s grave? Notice fur- 
ther the significance of his look, that so 
much impressed the evangelist, when, sur- 
rounded by such forlorn multitudes of 
sick and diseased people, his feeling is 
described by saying, that “ he was moved 
with compassion on them, because they 
fainted and were scattered abroad as 
sheep having no shepherd.” Humble in 
his figure, scandalously unconventional, 
he is yet respected and felt everywhere. 
He touches the quick, so to speak, of all 
human sentiment and conviction and 
makes a contact so pervasive that all in- 
crustations of sin are pierced. Without 
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@ single air of popularity, or any bait 
thrown out to catch applause, he settles 
straightway into vital connection with 
men, because of the divine sorrow that is 
in him; and though multitudes of high 
people are offended in him, is the best 
approved, most thoroughly felt, man that 
ever lived. 

Then follow the apostles, and especially 
Paul, the most conspicuous of them, And 
here we are to see how he takes the type 
of his Master, bearing the same bur- 
den, and having in it the same call. 
There was nothing of dear favor and pop- 
ularity in him naturally. He was just 
now but a fierce and fiery bigot and man- 
hunter, wanting men’s blood more than 
their salvation. But he had such a bur- 
den rolled upon him, and such an im- 
pression of men wrought in him by his 
call, that the gaining a man was now a 
kind of supreme aspiration of his Christed 
life. He could not so much as trim a 
sentence to catch the world’s applauses ; 
but he could be all things to all men him- 
self; if by any means he could gain some. 
Looked upon as weak in bodily presence 
and contemptible in speech, or speaking 
voice, he was yet so deep in love and was 
so let into the knowledge of men by his 
urgent sympathies, that he took the sense 
and rose to the level, as in Athens, of all 
highest culture and philosophy, and was 
able thus, surpassing art without art, to 
make about the manliest and, morally 
speaking, grandest speech that ever was 
made. He was never unequal to an oc- 
casion, even though it was a shipwreck ; 
simply because he had life enough to put 
his word into the cargo, and the helm, 
and the scattered planks, and the men. 

In the same way, all the best preach- 
ers and pastors, coming after, got their 
success, They had come down close 
enough to men, in the Christly love, to 
catch the sense of their magnitudes, 
They did not seem therefore to be sailing 
over the world, like a dust-cloud that 
nobody wants to have settle, but they 
fell as dew on the living sensibilities of 
their timeS, dissolving all subtlest preju- 
dices, and most cunning entanglements 
of error. Such were Chrysostom, Au- 
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gustine, Tauler, Luther, Fenelon, White- 
field, Semmerfield, Gossner, all of them 
felt to be live men, whose contact, like 
the touch of Gideon’s angel, put men's 
hearts ablaze on the rock. 

But we must go back a little way to 


‘the scripture and observe a remarkable 


fact which distinguished the apostolic 
preaching, and that of all the more suc- 
cessful men that have come after, viz., 
that the interest they feel in men, or hu- 
man souls, is not gauged simply by what 
they are, but more by what they are be- 
coming, or to be. They see themselves 
and all God’s saints in a glorious uplifting, 
or ennobling process, that kindles in 
them an immense expectation, and an al- 
most super-human ardor. Glorified mind! 
—this is the purpose of their gospel— 
and if there were a university that could 
finish a pupil up to that measure, it would 
even be a fault of the teachers, if their 
heads were not turned by it. On this 
point these Christian preachers put their 
eye, and the problem is—‘“ from glory 
to glory.” They say nothing of “ perfec- 
tion,” save in a certain lower, partly ac- 
commodated sense of the term, where 
we see them rushing by, or beyond, to 
something better, and higher. Or, if 
they sometimes speak of it in the move 
absolute, ideal sense, they disclaim it as 
a grace already attained, and we see them 
stretching on to apprehend—not exactly 
that, which never can be apprehended— 
but the glory they were apprehended for; 
beholding, as it were, the gates of glori- 
fied possibility set open before them, and 
tracing, with their eye, the interminable 
progressions and the prospects bound- 
less, 

They put down, first, three “ full as- 
surances ;” one of “ hope,” one of “ faith” 
and one of “ understanding;” showing 
the undone, guilty, fearing creature put 
on a base, if lie will be, of true certified 
confidence that is well nigh deific. Next 
they let him rise to the level even of 
his conscience, which is God’s own 
level, pledging there the world, that he 
lives “in a conscience void of offence.” 
Then as to the past, the guilty and foul 
past, they allow him to be sure of his 
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complete, everlasting purgation ; of being 
washed and made white—“ whiter than 
snow "—and snow is very white. Again 
they pledge him a way of duty that is 
“liberty,” done as in a “law of liberty; ” 
the currents of the soul being now so rec- 
tified as to run no more against the cur- 
rents of God ; for, at the bottom of their 
promised liberty, they behold a paradox 
of possibility given—“ that ye might be 
filled with all the fulness of God ”—filled 
and tided on, that is, in all the tides of 
God. They do more, they pledge what 
it is scarcely possible to understand and 
only possible to believe, a real traduction 
or passing over and personal appropria- 
tion of God’s own characters and qualities ; 
so that we may boldly “seek the right- 
eousness of God” and have it “ unto and 
upon” us in the faith of Jesus Christ— 
being so restored to the original normal 
footing, in which we and all upright crea- 
tures were set, to be charactered in God’s 
everlasting overflow, even as the day is 
charactered from the sun. So they are 
likewise to have a traductive knowledge 
from Him, that has no assignable limit, 
“the knowledge of God’s will in all wis- 
dom and spiritual understanding,” bis 
“anointing that teacheth all things.” They 
conceive also great incomings of power, 
which are to put our being, so to speak, 
in the deific quantities; saying—‘ what- 
soever ye ask believing "—“ greater 
works than these "—“ be thou sycamine 
plucked up and cast in the sea;” where 
they get us raised to gifts of possibility 
so nearly boundless, that we forthwith 
set our incontinent reason, commonly, to 
a settlement or defining of their neces- 
sary limitations—not perceiving that 
they are purposely made boundless, be- 
cause there is meant to be no bound, 
save what will be contained in the im- 
mensely variable possibilities and grada- 
tions of faith, They expect also a fertil- 
ity in works of beneficence that is not to 
be measured by limitations ; that every 
man shall be alight, and a salt, as diffu- 
sive as the sun and the sea; where also 
Christ himself declares—“ He that be- 
lieveth on me, as the scripture hath said, 
out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
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water.” Rivers begin small, and grow 
large, and run a long time, and stretch 
themselves afar, and move irresistibly, 
and how much it signifies to be a river! 
And finally, what rises highest and sig- 
nifies most, they behold a restoration be- 
gun of the mind’s broken order under 
evil, and a re-crystallization of it in its 
normal working and harmony. Thus, 
coming into “the spirit of love,” they 
perceive to be the same thing as coming 
into “a sound mind.” They also pre- 
figure in Christ a casting down of all 
wild “imaginations” and a “bringing 
into captivity of every thought to the obe- 
dience of Christ.” Blessed and high and 
dear captivity will it now be within, 
when all the propagations of thought, 
free thought, are captivated in sweet 
law, and set playipg in the chime of 
order. In all which there seems to be 
anticipated a moving of the soul under 
its laws, so angelically beautiful and true, 
that when the will is withdrawn, as in 
sleep, it will even dream in heaven’s order. 

Conceiving now these dignities, and 
powers, and forthcoming glories of souls, 
and beholding their uplifting of stature in 
the new divine life which is called their sal- 
vation, the preacher will better appreciate 
both men and the gospel, and will be rais- 
ed to anew plane of action by the inter- 
est he feels. He will have great inspira- 
tions manward, such as suffer no slack 
working, such as make him instant in 
season and out of season, and keep him 
always in a thoroughly vital connection 
with his times. 


Having suggested, in this very imperfect 
sketch, some of the modes of training by 
which we may. bring ourselves closer to 
men, and make ourselves more vitally felt 
by them, I abstain from further illustra- 
tions. 

One of my anxieties, in the treatment 
of this subject, has been to give no look 
of countenance, or favor, to a certain 
frivolous and light way of speaking in re- 
gard to it, such as we too frequently hear. 
As if it were only a matter of natural ad- 
dress in which the deficiency manwards 
appears, or as if nothing more were want- 
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ing for the remedy, but to be more com- 
pletely and bravely men ; or, as some will 
phrase it, more like natural born people 
and men of the world. But this con- 
temptuous lightness, this very cheap kind 
of satire, is itself much further down below 
the range of dignity than it supposes, in 
that it so little conceives, or so blindly ig- 
nores, what is the deepest, grandest note of 
capacity in all high preaching; viz. the 
momentum of God’s private inspirations ; 
that which makes the man a symbol, and 
a voice, and a power. Therefore let him 
be or become as bravely. man as you please, 
put him wholly on the felicity of his per- 
sonal address, or the popularity of his 
natural parts, and he is nobody. A nat- 
urally demonstrative manner and action 
are good, and yet, by themselves, are good 
for nothing. The fine declaimers and 
speaking prodigies of the schools turn out 
always, here, to be only men of straw— 
with the disadvantage of not being com- 
bustible. A certain manner of reserve and 
strong discipline is often more impressive, 
even though there be some awkwardness 
in it. The preacher needs to be a man 
rather who has been taken apart, some- 
time, from men, to be closeted with God 
in private struggles. Any one can be ac- 
cepted and made welcome by men, who 
will take their key and be one of them, 
but whoever will come to them closely 
in the key of their religious nature, must, 
first of all, be drawn up close to God, and 
come down thence deifically flavored to 
them. Besides it is only by sometimes 
getting far enough apart from them 
to adequately think who they are, that 
any one can duly understand them, and 
be qualified for the friendliest, most effect- 
ive care of them. Large natural sympa- 
thies are good, but large super-natural 
are better; even such as have partly 
sounded the compassions of God, and 
had their own private Gethsemane. There 
will of course be no advertising by the 
preacher of what God has been doing 
with him in secret, no parade of sensibili- 
ty, no affectations of concern, but it will 
come out, as in spite of concealment, and, 
if it may, in spite of a certain robust 
manner, that here is one whose heart is 
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heaving under a weight of private 
burden unconfessed. And this is the 
true hiding of power. A great, right soul, 
bearing visibly such loads from God, will 
never have a dreary, dreamy, far-off way, 
but will go directly into men’s bosoms 
by the certificate of his own true feeling 
aod his manly sense of man. Even his 
“good morning” will go through them 
as a welcome word from some beautiful 
otherwhere not of this world. 

And such a man will not be simply one 
who has put his education-money into 
the preparation of this particular trade 
or profession, going forward now into it, 
as a practitioner duly qualified. He will 
not speak secundum artem out of his mere 
school advantages, but as one who has 
been training under the God-burdens of 
the great salvation, one who is now har- 
nessed in the inspirations of his call and 
qualified as one of God's prophets. 

I must add yet one word more that 
will draw us down upon the final point of 
our subject more closely. I admitted in 
the outset that a preacher, separated from 
men by his office, will be separated also 
from their sympathies, if he is not quick- 
ened from above, to reclaim the hold he 
has lost. I have also just now said, that 
a certain degree of withdrawment may 
be necessary, to the best understanding 
of them, and the closest sympathy with 
their want. The two points are not in- 
compatible or contrary, but wholly com- 
prehensible together. And these two 
poles we must learn how to hold in even 
conjunction. We are never to be afraid 
of going into separation from men’s 
worldly tastes, or mere natural affinities, 
lest we lose our hold of them, but we are 
to get the stronger hold of their respect 
and sympathy, by rightly doing it. We 
are to be always going apart, that we may 
come nigh; to be getting our Promethean 
fire from above and our clay from below; 
to send our prayers up after strength for 
our burdens and find below the burdens 
to be carried; to keep in God's high sym- 
pathy and bring that sympathy down 
close to men. And who, my friends, 
should better understand this footing of 
adjustment than you? For, look, what 
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means yon solitary bulkhead, pier, tow- 
er, standing a long way off in the sea 
abreast of your city? So lonely and so 
far away, so nearly nowhere, has it not 
a look wellnigh absurd? Ah, but there is 
a hidden connexion. It is there for what 
it may be here, or send in hither. Yea 
out of the belly of that creature flow rivers 
of living water. And here, at this hither 
end, have you not a whole great city 
pumping, and drawing, and drinking, and 
bathing, day and night and year by year? 
And how many kinds of comfort does 
that ample flood dispense; slaking your 
fevers, quelling your fires, laying the dust 
of your streets by showers that do not 
wait for clouds, preparing all your food, 
feeding the bloom of your gardens and 
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conservatories, and filling the lavers set 
for the washing of your sins. And if any 
one should say, behold there is water 
enough closer at hand, where the said far 
off tower could have been more easily 
built, it must be enough to answer, that 
it was purposely set a long two miles 
away, that it might take in the waters of 
the clear, pure, central deep, and not the 
filthy dregs of the shore. Men and 
brethren, so be it ours to minister no 
gospel on the hither shore of our mere 
natural parts and powers, but to be con- 
duit mouths opened far off rather, in 
God’s pure, deep eternity, thence to 
bring in rivers of life for the cleansing, 
health-restoring, medicating grace of the 
world, 


THE CHAPLET OF PEARLS; 
OR, THE WHITE AND BLACK RIBAUMONT. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE GOOD PRIEST OF NISSARD, 


“Till at the set of sun all tracks and ways 

In darkness lay enshrouded. And e’en thus 

The utmost limit of the great profound 

At length we reach'd, where in dark gloom and 

mist 
Cimmeria’s people and their city lie. 
Enveloped ever.” 
Odyssey (MusGRrove). 

Tue October afternoon had set in before 
the brothers were on the way to Nissard, 
and in spite of Berenger’s excited mood, 
the walk through the soft, sinking sand 
could not be speedily performed. It 
was that peculiar sand-drift which is the 
curse of so many coasts, slowly, silently, 
irresistibly flowing, blowing, creeping, in, 
and gradually choking all vegetation and 
habitation, Soft and almost impalpable, 
it lay heaped in banks yielding as air, 
and yet far more than deep enough to 
swallow up man and horse, Nay, tops 
of trees, summits of chimneys, told what 
it had atready swallowed. The whole 
scene far and wide presented nothing but 
the lone, tame undulations, liable to be 
changed by every wind, and solitary be- 
yond expression—a few rabbits scudding 


hither and thither, or a sea-gull floating 
with white, ghostly wings in the air, be- 
ing the only living thing visible. On the 
one hand a dim, purple horizon showed 
that the inhabited country lay miles in- 
land; on the other lay the pale grey, 
misty expanse of sea, on which Philip’s 
eyes could lovingly discern the Throstle’s 
masts, 

That view was Philip’s chief comfort. 
The boy was feeling more eerie and un- 
comfortable than ever he had been before, 
as he plodded along, sinking deep with 
every step almost up to his ankles in the 
sand; on which the barefooted guide ran 
lightly, and Berenger, though sinking no 
less deeply, seemed insensible to all in- 
conveniences. This desolateness was well 
nigh unbearable; no one dared to speak 
while Berenger thus moved on in the un- 
approachableness of his great grief, and 
Philip presently began to feel a dreamy 
sense that they had all thus been moving 
on for years, that this was the world’s 
end, the land of shadows, and that his 
brother was a ghost already. Besides 
vague alarms like these, there was the 
dismal English and Protestant prejudice 
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in full force in Philip’s.mind, which re- 
garded the present ground as necessarily 
hostile, and all Frenchmen, above all 
French priests, as in league to cut off 
every Englishman and Protestant. He 
believed himselt’ in a country full of 
murderers, and was walking on with 
the one determination that his brother 
should not rush on danger without him, 
and that the Popish rogues should be 
kept in mind that there was an English 
ship in sight. Alas! that consolation 
was soon lost, for a dense grey mist was 
slowly creeping in from the sea, and soon 
blotted out the vessel, then gathered in 
closer, and obliterated all landmarks. 
Gradually it turned to a heavy rain, and 
about the same time the ground on which 
they walked became no longer loose 
sand-hills, but smooth and level. It was 
harder likewise from the wet, and this 
afforded better walking, but there lay 
upon it fragments of weed and shell, as 
though it were liable to be covered by 
the sea, and there was a low, languid 
plash of the tide, which could not be seen. 
Twilight began to deepen the mist. The 
guide was evidently uneasy; he sidled 
up to Philip, and began to ask what he— 
hitherto obstinately deaf and contemptu- 
ous to French—was very slow to com- 
prehend. At last he found it was a ques- 
tion how near it was to All Souls’ day ? 
and then came an equally amazing query 
whether the gentleman's babe had been 
baptized? for it appeared that on All 
Souls’ day the spirits of unchristened in- 
fants had the power of rising from the 
sands in a bewildering mist, and leading 
wayfarers into the sea. And the poor 
guide, white and drenched, vowed he 
never would have undertaken this walk 
if he had only thought of this. These 
slaughters of heretics must so much have 
augmented the number of the poor little 
spirits; and no doubt Monsieur would be 
especially bewildered by one so nearly 
concerned with him. Philip, half fright- 
ened, could not help stepping forward 
and pulling Berenger by the cloak to 
make him aware of this strange peril; but 
he did not get much comfort. “ Baptized? 
Yes; you know she was, by the old 
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nurse. Let mealone, I say. I would fol- 
low her wherever she called me, the inno- 
cent, and glad—the sooner the better,” 

And he shook his brother off with a 
sadness and impatience so utterly unap- 
proachable, that Philip, poor boy, could 
only watch his tall figure in the wide 
cloak and slouched hat, stalking on ever 
more indistinct in the gloom, while his 
much confused mind tried to settle the 
theological point whether the old nurse's 
baptism were valid enough to prevent 
poor little Bérangére from becoming one 
of these mischievous deluders; and all 
this was varied by the notion of Captain 
Hobbs picking up their corpses on the 
beach, and of Sir Marmaduke bewailing 
his only son. 

At last a strange muffled sound made 
him start in the dead silence, but the 
guide hailed the sound with a joyful cry 
—“Hola! Blessings on Notre-Dame 
and holy Father Colombeau, now are we 
saved!” And on Philip’s hasty inter- 
rogation, he explained that it was from 
the bells of Nissard, which the good 
priest always caused to be rung during 
these sea-fogs, to disperse all evil beings 
and guide the wanderers. 

The guide strode on manfully, as the 
sound became clearer and nearer, and 
Philip was infinitely relieved to be free 
from all supernatural anxieties, and to 
have merely to guard against the wiles 
of a Popish priest, a being almost as fa- 
bulously endowed in his imagination as 
poor little Bérangére’s soul could be in 
that of the fisherman. 

The drenching Atlantic mist had wet- 
ted them all to the skin, and closed round 
them so like a solid wall, that they had 
almost lost sight of each other, and had 
nothing but the bells’ voices to comfort 
them, till quite suddenly there was a 
light upon the mist, a hazy reddish gleam, 
—a window seemed close to them. The 
guide, heartily thanking Our Lady and 
St. Julian, knocked at a door, which 
opened at once into a warm, bright, su- 
perior sort of kitchen, where a neatly- 
dressed elderly peasant woman exclaim- 
ed, “ Welcome, poor souls! Enter then, 
Here, good Father, are some bewildered 
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creatures. Eh! wrecked are you, good 
folks, or lost in the fog ?” 

At the same moment there came from 
behind the screen that shut off the fire 
from the door, a benignant-looking, hale 
old man in a cassock, with long white 
hair on his shoulders, and a cheerful face, 
ruddy from sea-wind., 

“Welcome, my friends,” he said. 
“Thanks to the saints who have guided 
you safely. You are drenched. Come to 
the fire at once.” 

And as they moved on into the full 
light of the fire and the rude iron lamp by 
which he had been reading, and he saw 
the daggled plumes and other appurte- 
nances that marked the two youths as 
gentlemen, he added, “ Are you wreck- 
ed, Messieurs? We will do our poor 
best for your accommodation,” and while 
both mechanically murmured a word of 
thanks, and removed their soaked hats, 
the good man exclaimed, as he beheld 
Berenger's ashy face, with the sunken 
eyes and deep scars, “ Monsieur should 
come to bed at once. He is apparently 
recovering from a severe wound, This 
way, sir; Jolitte shall make you some 
hot tisane.” 

“ Wait, sir,” said Berenger, very slow- 
ly, and his voice sounding hollow from 
exhaustion ; “they say that you can tell 
me of my child. Let me hear.” 

“Monsieur’s child! ” exclaimed the be- 
wildered curate, looking from him to 
Philip, and then to the guide, who pour- 
ed out a whole stream of explanation be- 
fore Philip had arranged three words of 
French, 

“You hear, sir,’ said Berenger, as the 
man finished, ‘I came hither to seek my 
wife, the Lady of Ribaumont.” 

“Eh!” exclaimed the curé, “ do I then 
see M. le Marquis de Nid-de-Merle ?” 

“No!” cried Berenger; “no, I am 
not that scélérat/ I am her true husband, 
the Baron de Ribaumont.” 

“The Baron de Ribaumont perished at 
the St. Bartholomew,” said the curé, fix- 
ing his eyes on him, as though to con- 
fute an impostor. 

“Ah, would that I had!” said Be- 
renger. “I was barely saved with the 
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life that is but misery now. I came to 
seek her—I found what you know. They 
told me that you saved the children. 
Ah, tell me where mine is ?—all that is 
left me.” 

“A few poor babes I was permitted to 
rescue, but very few. But let me under- 
stand to whom I speak,” he added, much 
perplexed. ‘“ You, sir fp 

“T am her husband, married at five 
years old—contract renewed last year. 
It was he whom you call Nid-de-Merle 
who fell on me, and left me for dead. A 
faithful servant saved my life, but I have 
lain sick in England till now, when her 
letter to my mother brought me to La 
Sablerie, to find—to find this, Oh, sir, 
have pity on me! Tell me if you know 
anything of her, or if you can give me 
her child?” 

“The orphans I was able to save are 
—the boys at nurse here, the girls with 
the good nuns at Lugon,” said the priest, 
with infinite pity in his look. “Should 
you know it, sir?” 

“T would—I should,” said Berenger. 
“But it is a girl, Ah, would that it 
were here! But you—you, sir—you 
know more than these fellows. Is there 
no—no hope of herself ?” 

“ Alas! I fear I can give you none,” 
said the priest; “but I will tell all I 
know; only I would fain see you eat, 
rest, and be dried.” 

“How can I?” gasped he, allowing 
himself, however, to sink into a chair; 
and the priest spoke: 

“Perhaps you know, sir, that the poor 
Lady fled from her friends, and threw 
herself upon the Huguenots. All trace 
had been lost, when, at a banquet given 
by the mayor of Lugon, there appeared 
some pdtisseries, which some ecclesias- 
tics, who had enjoyed the hospitality of 
Bellaise, recognised as peculiar to the 
convent there, where she had been 
brought up. They were presented to 
the mayor by his friend, Bailli la Grasse, 
who had boasted of the exellent conjfi- 
tures of the heretic pastor’s daughter that 
lodged in the town of La Sablerie. The 
place was in disgrace for having afforded 
shelter and supplies to Montgomery’s 
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pirate crews, and there were narrations 
of outrages committed on Catholics. The 
army were enraged by their failure before 
La Rochelle; in effect, it was resolved to 
make an example, when, on M. de Nid- 
de-Merle’s summons, all knowledge of 
the Lady was denied. Is it possible that 
she was indeed not there?” 

Berenger shook his head. “She was 
indeed there,” he said, with an irrepres- 
sible groan. “Was there no mercy— 
none?” 

“ Ask not, sir,” said the compassionate 
priest; “the flesh shrinks, though there 
may be righteous justice. A pillaged 
town, when men are enraged, is like a 
place of devils unchained. I reached it 
only after it had ‘been taken by assault, 
when all was flame and blood. Ask me 
no more; it would be worse for you to 
hear, than me to tell,” he concluded, 
shuddering; but laying his hand kindly 
on Berenger's arm. “ At least it is ended 
now, and God is more merciful than 
men. Many died by the bombs cast 
into the city, and she for whom you 
ask certainly fell not alive into the 
hands of those who sought her. Take 
comfort, sir; there is One who watches 
and takes count of our griefs, Sir,” 
turning to Philip, “ this gentleman is too 
much spent with sorrow to bear this cold 
and damp. Aid me, I entreat, to per- 
suade him to lie down.” 

Philip understood the priest’s French 
far better than that of the peasants, and 
added persuasions, that Berenger was 
far too much exhausted and stunned to 
resist. To spend a night in a Popish 
priest’s house would once have seemed 
to Philip a shocking alternative, yet 
here he was, heartily assisting in remov- 
ing the wet garments in which his 
brother had sat only too long, and was 
heartily relieved to lay him down in the 
priest's own bed, even though there was 
an image over the head, which, indeed, 
the boy never saw. He only saw his 
brother turn away from the light with 
a low, heavy moan, as if he would fain 
be left alone with his: sorrow and his 
crushed hepes. 

Nothing could be kinder than Dom 
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Colombeau, the priest of Nissard. He 
saw to the whole of his guests being put 
into some sort of dry habiliments before 
they sat round his table to eat of the 
savory mess in the ‘great pot-au-feu, 
which had, since their arrival, received 
additional ingredients, and moreover 
sundry villagers had crept into the 
house. Whenever the good Father 
supped at home, any of his flock were 
welcome to drop in to enjoy his hospi- 
tality. After a cup of hot cider round, 
they carried off the fisherman to lodge 
in one of their cottages. Shake-downs 
were found for the others, and Philip, 
wondering what was to become of the 
good host himself, gathered that he 
meant to spend such part of the night 
on the kitchen floor as he did not pass 
in prayer in the church for the poor 
young gentleman, who was in such afflic- 
tion. Philip was not certain whether to 
resent this as an impertinence or an 
attack on their Protestant principles; but 
he was not sure, either that the priest 
was aware what was their religion, and 
was still less certain of his own compre- 
hension of these pious intentions: he 
decided that, any way, it was better not 
to make a fool of himself. Still, the 
notion of the mischievousness of priests 
was so rooted in his head, that he con- 
sulted Humfrey on the expedience of 
keeping watch all night, but was saga- 
ciously answered that “these French 
rogues don’t do any hurt unless they be 
wrought up to it, and the place was as 
safe as old Hurst.” 

In fact, Philip’s vigilance would have 
been strongly against nature. He never 
awoke till full daylight and morning 
sun were streaming through the vine- 
leaves round the window, and then, to 
his dismay, he saw that Berenger had 
left his bed, and was gone. Suspicions 
of foul play coming over him in full 
force as he gazed round on. much that 
he considered as “ Popish furniture,” he 
threw on his clothes, and hastened to 
open the door, when, to his great relief, 
he saw Berenger hastily writing at a 
table under the window, and Smithers 
standing by waiting for the billet. 
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“T am sending Smithers on board, to 
ask Hobbs to bring our cloak bags,” said 
Berenger, as his brother entered. “ We 
must go on to Lugon.” 

He spoke briefly and decidedly, and 
Philip was satisfied to see him quite 
calm and collected—white, indeed, and 
with the old haggard look, and the 
great scar very purple, instead of red, 
which was always a bad sign with him. 
He was not disposed to answer questions ; 
he shortly said,“ He had slept not less 
than usual,” which Philip knew meant 
very little; and he had evidently made 
up his mind, and was resolved not to 
let himself give way. If his beacon of 
hope had been so suddenly, frightfully 
quenched, he still was kept from utter 
darkness by straining his eyes and forcing 
his steps to follow the tiny, flickering 
spark that remained. 

The priest was at his morning mass, 
and so soon as Berenger had given his 
note to Smithers, and sent him off with 
a fisherman to the Throstle, he took up 
his hat, and went out upon the beach, 
that lay glistening in the morning sun, 
then turned straight towards the tall 
spire of the church, which had been 
their last night’s guide. Philip caught his 
cloak. 

“You are never going there, Berenger ?” 

“Vex me not now,” was all the reply 
he got. “ There the dead and living meet 
together.” 

“But, brother, they will take you for 
one of their own sort.” 

“Let them.” 

Philip was right that it was neither a 
prudent nor consistent proceeding, but 
Berenger had little power of reflection, 
and his impulse at present bore him into 
the church belonging to his native faith 
and land, without any defined feeling, 
save that it was peace to kneel there among 
the scattered worshipers, who came and 
went with their fish-baskets in their 
hands, and to hear the low chant of the 
priest and his assistant from within the 
screen, 

Philip meantime marched up and down 
outside in much annoyance, until the 
priest and his brother came out, when 
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the first thing he heard the good Colom- 
beau say was, “I would have called upon 
you before, my son, but that I feared you 
were a Huguenot.” 

“T am an English Protestant,” said 
Berenger; “but,ah! sir, I needed com- 
fort too much to stay away from prayer.” 

Pére Colombeau looked at him in 
perplexity, thinking perhaps that here 
might be a promising convert, if there 
were only time to work on him; but Be- 
renger quitted the subject at once, asking 
the distance to Lugon. 

“ A full day’s journey,” answered Pére 
Colombeau, and added, “I am sorry you 
are indeed a Huguenot. It was what I 
feared last night, but I feared to add to 
your grief. The nuns are not permit- 
ted to deliver up children to Hugmenot 
relations,” 

“T am her father!” exclaimed Beren- 
ger, indignantly, 

“That goes for nothing, according to 
the rules of the Church,” said the priest. 
“The Church cannot yield her children 
to heresy.” 

“ But we in England are not Calvin- 
ists,” cried Berenger, - “ We are not like 
your Huguenots.” 

“The Church would make no differ- 
ence,” said the priest. ‘Stay, sir,” as 
Berenger struck his own forehead, and 
was about to utter a fierce invective. 
“ Remember that if your child lives, it is 
owing to the pity of the good nuns, You 
seem not far from the bosom of the Church. 
Did you but return—” 

“Tt is vain to speak of that,” said Be- 
renger, quickly. “Say, sir,would an order 
from the King avail to open these doors?” 

“Of course it would, if you have the 
influence to obtain one.” 

“T have, I have,” cried Berenger 
eagerly. “The King has been my good 
friend already. Moreover, my English 
grandfather will deal with the Queen. 
The heiress of our house cannot be left 
in a foreign nunnery. Say, sir,” he 
added, turning to the priest, “if I went 
to Lugon at once, would they answer 
me and let me see my child?” 

The priest considered a moment, and 
answered, “No, sir, I think not. The 
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Prioress is a holy woman, very strict, 
and with a horror of heretics. She came 
from the convent of Bellaise, and would 
therefore at once know your name, and 
refuse all dealings with you.” 

“ She could not do so, if I brought an 
order from the King.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“Then to Paris!” And laying his 
hand on Philip’s shoulder, he asked the 
boy whether he had understood, and ex- 
plained that he must go at once to Paris— 
riding post—and obtain the order from 
the King. 

“To Paris—to be murdered again! ” 
said Philip, in dismay. 

“They do not spend their time there 
in murder,” said Berenger. “And now 
is the time, while the savage villain, 
Narcisse, is with his master in Poland. 
I cannot but go, Philip; we both waste 
words. You shall take home a letter to 
my Lord.” 

“T—I go not home without you,” 
said Philip, doggedly. 

“T cannot take you, Phil; I have no 
warrant.” 

“T have warrant for going, though. 
My father said he was easier about you 
with me at your side. Where you go, 
I go.” 

The brothers understood each other’s 
‘ways so well, that Berenger knew the 
intonation in Philip’s voive that meant 
that nothing should make him give way. 
He persuaded no more, only took mea- 
sures for the journey, in which the kind 
priest gave him friendly advice. There 
was no doubt that the good man pitied 
him sincerely, and wished him success 
more than perhaps he strictly ought to 
have done, unless as a possible convert. 
Of money for the journey there was no 
lack, for Berenger had brought a con- 
siderable sum, intending to reward all 
who had befriended Eustacie, as well as 
to fit her out for the voyage; and this, 
perhaps, with his papers, he had brought 
ashore to facilitate his entrance into La 
Sablerie,—that entrance which, alas! he 
had found only too easy. He had there- 
fore only to obtain horses and a guide, 
and this could be done at La Motte- 
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Achard, where the party could easily be 
guided on foot, or conveyed in a boat if 
the fog should not set in again, but all the 
coast-line of Nissard was dangerous in 
autumn and winter; nay, even this very 
August an old man, with his daughter, 
her infant, and a donkey, had been found 
bewildered between the creeks on a sand- 
bank, where they stood still and patient, 
like a picture of the Flight into Egypt, 
when an old fisherman found them, and 
brought them to the beneficent shelter of 
the Presbytére. 

Stories of this kind were told at the 
meal that was something partaking of the 
nature of both breakfast and early dinner, 
but where Berenger ate little and spoke 
less, Philip watched him anxiously ; the 
boy thought the journey a perilous ex- 
periment every way, but, boyishly, was 
resolved neither to own his fears of it nor 
to leave his brother. External perils he 
was quite ready to face, and he fancied 
that his English birth would give him 
some power of protecting Berenger, but 
he was more reasonably in dread of the 
present shock bringing on such an illness 
as the last relapse; and if Berenger lost 
his senses again what should they do? 
He even ventured to hint at this danger, 
but Berenger answered,“ That will scarce 
happen again. My head is stronger now. 
Besides, it was doing nothing, and hear- 
ing her truth profaned, that crazed me, 
No one at least will do that again. But 
if you wish to drive me frantic again, the 
way would be to let Hobbs carry me 
home without seeking her child.” 

Philip bore this in mind when, with 
flood-tide, Master Hobbs landed, and 
showed himself utterly dismayed at the 
turn affairs had taken. He saw the need- 
lessness of going to Lucgon without royal 
authority ; indeed, he thought it possible 
that the very application there might 
give the alarm, and cause all tokens of 
the child’s identity to be destroyed, in 
order to save her from her heretic rela- 
tions. But he did not at all approve of 
the young gentlemen going off to Paris 
at once. It was against his orders. He 
felt bound to take them home as he had 
brought them, and they might then make 
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afresh start if it so pleased them; but 
how could he return to my Lord and Sir 
Duke without them? ‘Mr, Ribaumont 
might be right—it was not for him to 
say @ father ought not to look after his 
child—yet he was but a stripling him- 
self, and my Lord had said, “ Master 
Hobbs, I trust him to you.” He would 
clearly have liked to have called in a 
boat’s crew, mastered the young gentle- 
men, and carried them on board as cap- 
tives; but as this was out of his power, 
he was obliged to yield the point. He 
disconsolately accepted the letters in 
which Berenger had explained all, and 
in which he promised to go at once to 
Sir Francis Walsingham’s at Paris, to run 
into no needless danger, and to watch 
carefully over Philip; and craved pardon, 
in a respectful, but yet manly and deter- 
mined tone, for placing his duty to his 
lost, deserted child above his submission 
to his grandfather. Then engaging to 
look out for a signal on the coast if he 
should sail to Bordeaux in January, to 
touch and take the passengers off, Cap- 
tain Hobbs took leave, and the brothers 
were left to their own resources, 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE VELVET COACH, 
“No, my good Lord, Diana—” 
All's Well that Ends Well. 

A Late autumn journey from the west 
coast to Paris was a more serious under- 
taking in the sixteenth century than the 
good seaman Master Hobbs was aware 
of, or he would have used stronger dis- 
suasive measures against such an under- 
taking by the two youths, when the el- 
der was in so frail a state of health; but 
there had been a certain deceptive 
strength and vigor about young Ribau- 
mont while under strong excitement and 
determination, and the whole party fan- 
cied him far fitter to meet the hardships 
than was really the case, Philip Thistle- 
wood always recollected that journey as 
the most distressing period of his life. 

They were out of the ordinary high- 
ways, and therefore found the hiring of 
horses often extremely difficult, They 
lad intended to purchase, but found no 
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animals that, as Philip said, they would 
have accepted as a gift, though at every 
wretched inn where they had to wait 
while the country was scoured for the 
miserable jades, their proposed require- 
ments fell lower and lower. Dens of 
smoke, dirt, and boorishness were the 
great proportion of those inns, where they 
were compelled to take refuge by the 
breaking down of one or other of their 
beasts, or by stress of weather. Snow, 
rain, thaw and frost alternated, each va- 
riety rendering the roads impassable ; and 
at the best, the beasts could seldom be 
urged beyond a walk, fetlock deep in 
mire or water, Worse than all, Beren- 
ger, far from recovered, and under the 
heavy oppression of a heartrending grief, 
could hardly fail to lose the ground that 
he had gained under the influence of 
hope. The cold seemed to fix itself on 
the wound in his cheek, terrible pain and 
swelling set in, depriving him entirely of 
sleep, permitting him to take no nourish- 
ment but fragments of soft crumbs soak- 
ed in wine or broth—when the inns af- 
forded any such fare—and rendering 
speech excessively painful, and at last un- 
intelligible. 

Happily, this was not until Philip and 
Humfrey both had picked up all the most 
indispensable words to serve their needs, 
and storming could be done. in any lan- 
guage. Besides, they had fallen in at La 
Motte-Achard with a sharp fellow named 
Guibert, who had been at sea, and knew 
a little English, wis a Norman by birth, 
knew who the Baron de Ribaumont was, 
and was able to make himself generally 
useful, though ill supplying the place of 
poor Osbert, who would have been in- 
valuable in the present predicament. 
Nothing was so much dreaded by any of 
the party as that their chief should be- 
come utterly unable to proceed. Once 
let him be laid up at one of these little 
auberges, and Philip felt as if all would 
be over with him; and he himself was 
always the most restlessly eager to push 
on, and seemed to suffer less even in the 
biting wind and sleet than on the dirty 
pallets or in the smoky, noisy kitchens of 
the inns. That there was no wavering 
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of consciousness was the only comfort, 
and Philip trusted to prevent this by 
bleeding him whenever his head seemed 
aching or heated; and under this well- 
meant surgery it was no wonder that he 
grew weaker every day, in spite of the 
most attentive and assiduous watching 
on his brother’s part. 

Nearly six weeks had been spent in 
struggling along the cross-roads, or rather 
in endless delays; and when at last they 
came on more frequented ways, with 
better inns, well paved chaussées, and 
horses more fit for use, Berenger was al- 
most beyond feeling the improvement. 
At their last halt, even Philip was for 
waiting and sending on to Paris to inform 
Sir Francis Walsingham of their situa- 
tion; but Berenger only shook his head, 
dressed himself, and imperatively signed 
to goon. It was a bright morning, with 
a clear frost, and the towers and steeples 
of Paris presently began to appear above 
the poplars that bordered the way ; but 
‘by this time Berenger was reeling in his 
saddle, and he presently became so faint 
and dizzy, that Philip and Humfrey 
were obliged to lift him from his horse, 
and lay him under an elm-tree that stood 
@ little back from the road. 

“Look up, sir, it is but a league 
further,” quoth Humfrey, “I can see the 
roof‘of the big Church they call Notre- 
Dame.” 

“He does not open his eyes, he is 
swooning,” said Philip. ‘He must have 
some cordial, ere he can sit his horse. 
Can you think of no place where we 
could get a drop of wine or strong 
waters?” 

“Not I, Master Philip, We passed a 
convent wall but now, but ’twas a nun- 
nery, as good as a grave against poor 
travelers. I would ride on, and get some 
of Sir Francis’s folk to bring a litter or 
coach, but I doubt me if I could get past 
the barrier without my young Lord's 
safe-conduct.” 

Berenger, hearing all, here made an 
effort ‘to raise ‘himself, but sank back 
against Philip’s shoulder. Just then, a 
trampling and lumbering became audible, 
and on the road ‘behind appeared first 
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three horsemen riding abreast, streaming 
with black and white ribbons; then 
eight pair of black horses, a man walking 
at the crested heads of each couple, and 
behind these a coach, shaped like an urn 
reversed, and with a coronet on the top, 
silvered, while the vehicle itself was, me- 
lon-like, fluted, alternately black, with 
silver figures, and white with black land- 
scapes, and with white draperies, em- 
broidered with black and silver, floating 
from the windows. Four laqueys, in the 
same magpie-coloring, stood behind, and 
outriders followed; but as the caval- 
cade approached the group by the road- 
side, one of the horsemen paused, saying 
lightly, “Over near the walls for an af- 
fair of honor? Has he caught it badly? 
Who was the other?” 

Ere Guibert could answer, the curtains 
were thrust aside, the coach stopped, a 
lady’s head and hand appeared, and a fe- 
male voice exclaimed, in much alarm, 
“Halt! Ho, you there, in our colors, 
come here. What is it? My brother 
here? Is he wounded?” 

“Tt is no wound, madame,” said Gui- 
bert, shoved forward by his English com- 
rades, “it is M, le Baron de Ribaumont 
who is taken ill, and—ah! here is Mon- 
sieur Philippe.” 

For Philip, seeing a thick black veil 
put back from the face of the most beau- 
tiful lady who had ever appeared to him, 
stepped forward, hat in hand, as she ex- 
claimed, ‘Le Baron de Ribaumont. Can 
it be true? What means this? What 
ails him ?” 

“Ttis his wound, madame,” said Philip, 
in his best French, “it has broken out 
again, and he has almost dropped from his 
horse from défaillance.” 

“Ah, bring him here—lay him on the 
cushions, we will have the honor of trans- 
porting him,” cried the Lady; and, re- 
gardless of the wet road, she sprang out 
of the coach, with her essences in her 
hand, followed by at least three women, 
two pages, and two little white dogs 
which ran barking towards the prostrate 
figure, but were caught up by their pages. 
“ Ah, cousin, how dreadful,” she cried, as 
she knelt down beside him, and held her 
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essences towards him. Voice and scent 
revived him, and with a bewildered look 
and gesture half of thanks, half of refusal, 
he gazed round him, then rose to his feet 
without assistance, bent his head, and 
making a sign that he was unable to 
_ speak, turned towards his horse. 

“Cousin, cousin,” exclaimed the Lady, 
in whose fine black eyes tears were stand- 
ing, “you will let me take you into the 
city—you cannot refuse.” 

“Berry, indeed, you cannot ride,” en- 
treated Philip; “you must take her offer. 
Are you getting crazed at last?” 

Berenger had hesitated for a moment, 
but he felt himself again dizzy; the ex- 
ertion of springing into his saddle was 
quite beyond him, and bending his head 
he submitted passively to be helped into 
the black and white coach. Humfrey, 
however, clutched Philip's arm, and said 
impressively, “‘ Have a care, sir, this is 
no other than the fine Lady, sister to the 
murderous villain that set upon him, 
If you would save his life, don’t quit him, 
nor let her take him elsewhere than to 
our Ambassador’s, I'll not leave the 
coach-door, and as soon as we are past 
the barriers, I’ll send Jack Smithers to 
make known we are coming.” 

Philip, without further ceremony, 
followed the Lady into the coach, where 
he found her insisting that Berenger, 
who had sunk back in a corner, should 
lay his length of limb, muddy boots and 
all, upon’ the white velvet cushions, 
richly worked in black and silver, with 
devices and mottoes, in which the cres- 
cent moon, and eclipsed or setting suns, 
made a great figure. The original in- 
mates seemed to have disposed of them- 
selves in various nooks of the ample con- 
veyance, and Philip, rather at a loss to 
explain his intrusion, perched himself 
awkwardly on the edge of the cushions 
in front of his brother, thinking that 
Humfrey was an officious, suspicious 
fellow, to distrust this lovely Lady, who 
seemed so exceedingly shocked and 
grieved at Berenger’s condition, “Ah! 
Inever guessed it had been so frightful 
as this, I should not have known 
him. Ah! had I imagined——”’ She 
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leant back, covered her face, and wept 
as one overpowered; then, after a few 
seconds, she bent forward, and would 
have taken the hand that hung listlessly 
down, but it was at once withdrawn, and 
folded with the other on his breast. 

“Can you be more at ease? Do you 
suffer much,” she asked, with sympathy 
and tenderness that went to Philip's 
heart, and he explained. “He cannot 
speak, madame, the shot in his cheek 
(the. lady shuddered, and put her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes) from time to time 
causes this horrible swelling and torture. 
After that he will be better.” 

“ Frightful, frightful,” she sighed, “but 
we will do our best to make up. You, 
sir, must be his trucheman.” 

Philip, not catching the last word, and 
wondering what kind of man that might 
be, made answer, “I am his brother, ma- 
dame.” 

“Eh! Monsieur son frére. 
dame sa mére a son so old?” 

“T am Philip Thistlewood, her hus- 
band’s son, at your service, madame,” 
said Philip, coloring up to the ears; “I 
came with him, for he is too weak to be 
alone.” 

“Great confidence must be reposed in 
you, sir,” she said, with a not unflatter- 
ing surprise. “But whence are you 
come? I little looked to see Monsieur 
here.” 

“ We came from Anjou, madame. We 
went to La Sablerie,” and he broke off. 

“T understand, Ah! let us say no 
more! It rends the heart,” and again 
she wiped away a tear. “ And now , 

“We are coming to the Ambassador's 
to obtain”—he stopped, for Berenger 
gave him a touch of peremptory warning, 
but the Lady saved his embarrassment 
by exclaiming that she could not-let her 
dear cousin go to the Ambassador’s when 
he was among his own kindred, Perhaps 
Monsieur did not know her; she must 
present herself as Madame de Selinville, 
née de Ribaumont, “a poor cousin of ce 
cher Baron, and even a little to you, Jf 
le frére, if you will own me,” and she 
held out a hand, which he ought to have 
kissed, but not knowing how, he only 
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shook it. She further explained that her 
brother was at Cracow with Monsieur, 
now King of Poland, but that her father 
lived with her at her hotel, and would be 
enchanted to see his dear cousin, only 
that he, like herself, would be desolated 
at the effects of that most miserable of 
errors. She had been returning from 
her Advent retreat at a convent, where 
she had been praying for the soul of the 
late M. de Selinville, when a true Provi- 
dence had made her remark the colors of 
her family. And now, nothing would 
serve her, but that this dear Baron 
should be carried at once to their hotel, 
which was much nearer than that of the 
Ambassador, and where every comfort 
should await him. She clasped her 
hands in earnest entreaty, and Philip, 
greatly touched by her kindness, and 
perceiving that every jolt of the splen- 
did but springless vehicle caused Beren- 
ger’s head a shoot of anguish, was al- 
most acceding to her offer, when he was 
checked by one of the most imperative 
of those silent negatives. Hitherto, 
Master Thistlewood had been rather 
proud of his bad French, and as long as 
he could be understood, considered tram- 
pling on genders, tenses, and moods, as 
a manful assertion of Englishry, but he 
would just now have given a great 
deal for the command of any language 
but a horseboy’s to use to this beautiful 
gracious personage. ‘“ Merci, madame, 
nous ne fallons pas, nous avons passé notre 
parole d'aller droit d 1 Ambassadeur's et 
" pas ow else,” did not sound very right to 
his ears; he colored up to the roots of 
his hair, and knew that if Berry had 
had a smile left in him, poor fellow, he 
would have smiled now. But this most 
charming and polite of ladies never be- 
trayed it, ifit were ever,such bad French, 
she only bowed her head, and said some- 
thing very pretty—if only he could 
make it out—of being the slave of one’s 
word, and went on persuading. Nor did 
it make the conversation easier, that she 
inquired after Berenger, and mourned 
over his injuries as if he were uncon- 
scious, while Philip knew, nay, was re- 
minded every instant, that he was aware 
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of all that was passing, most anxious 
that as little as possible should be said, 
and determined against being taken to 
her hotel. So unreasonable a prejudice 
did this seem to Philip, that had it not 
been for Humfrey’s words, he would 
have doubted whether, in spite of all his 
bleeding, his brother’s brain were not 
wandering. 

However, what with Humfrey without, 
and Berenger within, the turn to the 
Ambassador's hotel was duly taken, and 
in process of time a hearty greeting 
passed between Humphrey and the por- 
ter; and by the time the carriage drew 
up, half the household were assembled 
on the steps, including Sir Francis him- 
self, who had already heard more than a 
fortnight back from Lord Walwyn, and 
had become uneasy at the non-arrival of 
his two young guests. On Smithers’s ap- 
pearance, all had been made ready, and 
as Berenger, with feeble, tardy move- 
ments, made courteous gestures of thanks 
to the Lady, and alighted from the 
coach, he was absolutely received into 
the dignified arms of the Ambassador. 
“Welcome, my poor lad, I am glad to 
see you here again. Your chamber is 
ready for you, and I have sent my sec- 
retary to see if Maitre Paré be at home, 
so we will, with God’s help, have you 
better at ease anon.” 

Even Philip's fascination by Madame 
de Selinville could not hold out against 
the comfort of hearing English voices 
all around him, and of seeing his bro- 
ther's anxious brow expand, and his 
hand and eyes return no constrained 
thanks. Civilities were exchanged on 
both sides; the Ambassador thanked 
the Lady for the assistance she had 
rendered to his young friend and guest; 
she answered with a shade of stiffness, 
that she left her kinsman in good hands, 
and said she should send to inquire that 
evening, and her father would call on 
the morrow; then, as Lady Walsingham 
did not ask her in, the black and white 
coach drove away. 

The Lady threw herself back in one 
corner, covered her face, and spoke no 
word. Her coach pursued its way 
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through the streets, and turned at 
length into another gteat court-yard, 
surrounded with buildings, where she 
alighted, and stepped across a wide but 
dirty hall, where ranks of servants stood 
up and bowed as she passed; then she 
ascended a wide carved staircase, opened 
asmall private door, and entered a tiny 
wainscoted room, hardly large enough 
for her farthingale to turn round in, 
“You, Véronique, come in—only you,” 
she said, at the door; and a waiting 
woman, who had been in the carriage, 
obeyed, no longer clad in the Angevin 
costume, but in the richer and less 
characteristic dress of the ordinary Pari- 
sian femme de chambre, 

“Undo my mantle in haste!” gasped 
Madame de Selinville. ‘“O Véronique 
—you saw—what destruction |” 

“Ah! if my sweet young Lady had 
only known how frightful he had be- 
come, she had never sacrificed herself,” 
sighed Véronique. 

“Frightful! What with the grave 
blue eyes that seem like the steady 
avenging judgment of St. Michael in his 
triumph in the picture at the Louvre,” 
murmured Madame de Selinville; then 
she added quickly, “ Yes, yes, it is well. 
She and you, Véronique, may see him 
frightful and welcome. There are other 
eyes—make haste, girl. There—another 
handkerchief. Follow me not.” 

And Madame de Selinville moved out 
of the room, past the great state bedroom 
and the salle beyond, to another chamber 
where more servants waited and rose at 
her entrance. 

“Ts any one with my father ?” 

“No, madame;” and a page knock- 
ing, opened the door and announced, 
“Madame la Comtesse.” 

The Chevalier, in easy deshabille, with 
a flask of good wine, iced water and del- 
icate cakes and conjfitures before him, a 
witty and licentious epigrammatic poem 
close under his. hand, sat lazily enjoying 
the luxuries that it had been his daugh- 
ter’s satisfaction to procure for him ever 
since her marriage. He sprang up to 
meet her with a grace and deference that 
showed how different a person was the 
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Comtesse de Selinville from Diane de 
Ribaumont. 

“Ah! ma belle, my sweet,” as there 
was a mutual kissing of hands, “thou 
art returned, Had I known thine hour 
I had gone down for thy first embrace. 
But thou lookest fair, my child, the 
convent has made thee lovelier than 
ever.” 

“Father, who think you is here? It 
is he—the Baron.” 

“The Baron; who, what Baron?” 

“What Baron? Eh, father!” she 
cried, impetuously. ‘ Who could it be 
but one?” 

“My child, you are mistaken! That 
young hot-head can never be thrusting 
himself here again.” 

“ But he is, father; I brought him into 
Paris in my coach! I left him at the 
Ambassador’s.” 

“Thou shouldest have brought him 
here. There will be ten thousand fresh 
imbroglios.” 

“T could not; he is as immovable as 
ever, though unable to speak! Oh, father, 
he is very ill, he suffers terribly. Oh, 
Narcisse! Ah! may I never see him 
again | ” 

“But what brings him blundering 
here again?” exclaimed the Chevalier. 
“ Speak intelligibly, child! I thought we 
had guarded against that! He knows 
nothing of the survivance.” 

“T cannot tell much. He could not 
open his mouth, and his half-brother, a 
big dull English boy, stammered out a 
few words of shocking French against his 
will. But I believe they had heard of 
la pawvre petite at La Sablerie, came over 
for her, and finding the ruin my brother 
makes wherever he goes, are returning 
seeking intelligence and succor for him.” 

“That may be,” said the Chevalier, 
thoughtfully. “It is well thy brother 
is in Poland. I would not see him suffer 
any more; and we may get him back to 
England ere my son learns that he is here.” 

“Father, there is a better way! Give 
him my hand.” 

“ Bh quoi, child; if thou art tired of 
devotion, there are a thousand better 
marriages,” 
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“No, father, none so good for this 
family. See, I bring him all—all that I 
was sold for. As the price of that, he 
resigns for ever all his claims to the 
ancestral castle—to La Leurre, and above 
all, that claim to Nid-de-Merle as Eus- 
tacie’s widower, which, should he ever 
discover the original contract, will lead to 
endless warfare.” 

“His marriage with Eustacie was an- 
nulled, Yet—yet there might be doubts. 
There was the protest; and who knows 
whether they formally renewed their 
vows when so much went wrong at Mont- 
pipeau. Child, it is a horrible perplexi- 
ty. I often could wish we had had no 
warning, and the poor things had made 
off together. We could have cried shame 
till we forced outa provision for thy broth- 
er; and my poor pretty little Eustacie—” 
He had tears in his eyes as he broke off. 

Diane made an impatient gesture. “She 
would have died of tedium in England, 
or broken forth so as to have a true 
scandal, That is all over, father, now; 
weigh my proposal! Nothing else will 
save my brother from all that his cruel 
hand merits! You will win infinite credit 
at Court. The King loved him more than 
you thought safe.” j 

“The King has not a year to live, 
child, and he has personally offended the 
King of Poland. Besides, this youth is 
heretic.” 

“Only by education. Have I not 
heard you say that he had so little of the 
Huguenot that you feared his throwing 
you over by an abjuration. And as to 
Monsieur’s enmity, if it be not forgotten, 
the glory of bringing about a conversion 
would end that at once.” 

“Then, daughter, thou shouldest not 
have let him bury himself’ among the 
English.” 

“Tt was unavoidable, father, and per- 
haps if he were here he would live in 
an untamable state of distrust, whereas 
we may now win him gradually. You 
will go and see him to-morrow, my dear 
father.” 

“T must have time to think of this thy 
sudden device.” 

“Nay, he is in no condition to hear 
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of it at present. I did but speak now, 
that you might not regard it as sudden 
when the fit moment comes. It is the 
fixed purpose of my mind. I am no girl 
now, and I could act for myself if I 
would; but as it is for your interest and 
that of my brother thus to dispose of 
me, it is better that you should act for 
me.” 

“Child, headstrong child, thou wilt 
make no scandal,” said the Chevalier, 
looking up at his daughter’s handsome 
head drawn up proudly with determina- 
tion. 

“Certainly not, sir, if you will act for 
me.” And Diane sailed away in her 
sweeping folds of black brocade. 

In a few moments more she was 
kneeling with hands locked together 
before a much-gilded little waxen figure 
of St. Eustache with his cross-bearing 
stag by his side, which stood in a cur- 
tained recess in the alcove where her 
stately bed was placed. 

“Monseigneur St. Eustache, ten wax 
candles every day to your shrine at 
Bellaise, so he recovers; ten more if he 
listens favorably and loves me. Nay, all 
—all the Selinville jewels to make yous 
shrine. All—all, so he will only let me 
love him; ” and then, while taking up the 
beads, and pronouncing the repeated de- 
votions attached to each, her mind darted 
back to the day when, as young children, 
she had played unfairly, defrauded Lan- 
dry Osbert, and denied it ; how Berenger, 
though himself uninjured, had refused to 
speak to her all that day—how she had 
hated him then—how she had thought 
she had hated him throughout their brief 
intercourse in the previous year; how 
she had played into her brother's hands; 
and when she thought to triumph over 
the man who had scorned her, found her 
soul all blank desolation, and light gone 
out from theearth! Reckless and weary, 
she had let herself be united to M. de 
Selinville, and in her bridal honors and 
amusements had tried to crowd out the 
sense of dreariness and lose herself in 
excitement. Then came the illness and 
death of her husband, and almost at the 
same time the knowledge of Berenger’s 
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existence. She sought excitement again 
in that feverish form of devotion then in 
yogue at Paris, and which resulted in the 
League. She had hitherto stunned her- 
self as it were with penances, processions, 
and sermons, for which the host of reli- 
gious orders then at Paris had given 
ample scope; and she was constantly 
devising new extravagances. Even at 
this moment she wore sackcloth beneath 
her brocade, and her rosary was of 
death’s heads. She was living on the 
outward husk of the Roman Church, not 
penetrating into its living power, and the 
phase of religion, which fostered Henry 
III. and the League, offered her no more, 

All, all had melted away beneath the 
sad but steadfast glance of those two eyes, 
the only feature still unchanged in the 
marred, wrecked countenance. That 
honest, quiet refusal, that look which 
came from a higher atmosphere, had filled 
her heart with passionate beatings and 
aspirations once more, and more con- 
sciously than ever. Womanly feeling for 
suffering, and a deep longing to compen- 
sate to him, and earn his love—nay, 
wrest it from him by the benefits she 
would heap upon him, were all at work; 
but the primary sense was the longing 
to rest On the only perfect truth she had 
ever known in man, and thus with 
passionate ardor she poured forth her 
entreaties to St. Eustache, a married 
saint, who had known love, and could 
feel for her, and could surely not object 
to the affection to which she completely 
gave way for one whose hand was now 
as free as her own. 

But St. Eustache was not Diane’s only 
hope. That evening she sent Véronique 
to René of Milan, the court-perfumer, 
but also called by the malicious l'empoi- 
sonneur de la Reine, to obtain from him 
the most infallible charm and love potion 
in his whole repertory. 


CHAPTER XXVI, 
THE CHEVALIER’S EXPIATION, 
“ Next, Sirs, did he marry ? 

And whom, Sirs, did he marry? One like himself, 
Though doubtless graced with many virtues, young, 
And erring, and in nothing more astray 
Than in this marriage.” 

Taytor (Zdwin the Fair). 
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Noruatne could be kinder than the Am- 
bassador’s family, and Philip found him- 
self at once at home there, at least in his 
brother’s room, which was all the world 
to him, Fortunately, Ambroise Paré, the 
most skilful surgeon of his day, had sto- 
len a day from his attendance on King 
Charles, at St. Germain, to visit his Paris 
patients, and, though unwilling to add to 
the list of cases, when he heard from 
Walsingham's secretary who the sufferer 
was, and when injured, he came at once 
to afford his aid. 

He found, however, that there was 
little scope for present treatment; he 
could only set his chief-assistant to 
watch the patient and to inform him 
when the crisis should be nearer; but 
remarking the uneasy, anxious expres- 
sion in Berenger’s eyes, he desired to 
know whether any care on his mind 
might be interfering with his recovery. 
A Huguenot,.and perfectly trustworthy, 
he was one who Walsingham knew 
might safely hear the whole, and after 
hearing all, he at once returned to his 
patient, and leaning over him, said, 
“Vex not yourself, sir; your illness is 
probably serving you better than health 
could do.” 

Sir Francis thought this quite prob- 
able, since Charles was so unwell and so 
beset with his mother’s creatures that 
no open audience could be obtained from 
him, and Paré, who always had access to 
him, might act when no one else could 
reach him. Meantime the Ambassador 
rejoiced to hear of the instinctive caution 
that had made Berenger silence Philip on 
the object of the journey to Paris, since 
if the hostile family guéssed at the res- 
idence of the poor infant, they would 
have full opportunity for obliterating all 
the scanty traces of her. Poor per- 
secuted little thing! the uncertain hope 
of her existence seemed really the only 
thread that still bound Berenger to life. 
He had spent eighteen months in hope 
deferred, and constant bodily pain; and 
when the frightful disappointment met 
him at La Sablerie, it was no wonder 
that his heart and hope seemed buried 
in the black scorched ruins where all he 
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cared for had perished. He was scarcely 
nineteen, but the life before him seemed 
full of nothing but one ghastly recollec- 
tion, and, as he said in the short sad 
little letter which he wrote to his grand- 
father from his bed, he only desired to 
live long enough to save Eustacie’s child 
from being a nameless orphan maintained 
for charity in a convent, and to see her 
safe in Aunt Cecily’s care; and then he 
should be content to have done with this 
world for ever. 

The thought that no one except him- 
self could save the child, seemed to give 
him the resolution to battle for life that 
often bears the patient through illness, 
though now he was suffering more se- 
verely and consciously than ever he had 
done before ; and Lady Walsingham often 
gave up hopes of him. He was tenderly 
cared for by her and her women, but 
Philip was the most constant nurse, and 
his unfailing assiduity and readiness 
amazed the household who had begun 
by thinking him ungainly, loutish, and fit 
for nothing but country sports. 

The Chevalier de Ribaumont came 
daily to inquire; and the first time he 
was admitted actually burst into tears 
at the sight of the swollen disfigured 
face, and the long mark on the arm 
which lay half-uncovered. Presents of 
delicacies, ointments, and cooling drinks 
were frequently sent from him and from 
the Countess de Selinville; but Lady 
Walsingham distrusted these, and kgpt 
her guest strictly to the regimen ap- 
pointed by Paré. Now and then, billets 
would likewise come. The first brought 
a vivid crimson into Berenger’s face, and 
both it and all its successors he instantly 
tore into the smallest fragments, without 
letting any one see it. 

On the last day of the Carnival, the 
"young men of the household had asked 
Master Thistlewood to come out -with 
them and see the procession of the Bauf 
Gras ; but before it could take place, re- 
ports were flying about that put the city 
in commotion, caused the Ambassador 
to forbid all going out, and made Philip 
expect another Huguenot massacre. The 
Duke of Alengon and the King of Na- 
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varre had been detected, it was said, in 
a conspiracy for overthrowing the power 
of the Queen-mother, bringing in the 
Huguenots, and securing the. crown to 
Alengon on the King’s death. Down- 
stairs, the Ambassador and his secretaries 
sat anxiousty striving to sift the various 
contradictory reports; up-stairs, Philip 
and Lady Walsingham were anxiously 
wetching Berenger in what seemed the 
long-expected crisis, and Philip was feel- 
ing as if all the French Court were wel- 
come to murder one another so that they 
would only let Ambroise Paré come to 
his brother's relief. And it was impos- 
sible even to send! 

At last, however, when Ash-Wednes- 
day was half over, there was a quiet 
movement, and a small pale man in black 
was at the bedside, without Philip’s hav- 
ing even seen hisentrance. He looked at 
his exhausted patient, and said, “It is 
well, I could not have done you any 
good before.” 

And when he had set Berenger more 
at ease, he told how great had been the 
confusion at St. Germain when the plot 
had become known to the Queen-mother, 
The poor king had been wakened at two 
o’clock in the morning, and carried to his 
litter, where Paré and his old nurse had 
tended him. He only said, “Can they 
not let me die in peace;” and his weak- 
ness had been so great on arriving, that 
the surgeon could hardly have left him 
for M. de Ribaumont, save by his own 
desire. ‘ Yes, sir,” added Paré, seeing 
Berenger attending to him, “we must 
have you well quickly ; his Majesty knows 
all about you, and is anxious to see you.” 

In spite of these good wishes, the re- 
covery was very slow ; for, as the surgeon 
had suspected, the want of skill in those 
who had had the charge of Berenger at 
the first had been the cause of much of 
his protracted suffering. Paré, the inven- 
tor of trephining, was, perhaps, the only 
man in Europe who could have dealt 
with the fracture in the back of the 
head, and he likewise extracted the re- 
maining splinters of the jaw, though at 
the cost of much severe handling and 
almost intolerable pain; but by Easter, 
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Berenger found the good surgeon’s en- 
couragement verified, and himself on the 
way toa far more effectual cure than he 
had hitherto thought possible. Sleep had 
come back to him, he experienced the 
luxury of being free from all pain, he 
could eat without difficulty ; and Paré, 
always an enemy to wine, assured him 
that half the severe headaches for which 
he had been almost bled to death, were the 
consequence of his living on bread soaked 
in sack instead of solid food; and he was 
forbidden henceforth to inflame his brain 
with anything stronger than sherbet. His 
speech, too, was much improved; he still 
could not utter all the consonants perfect- 
ly, and could not speak distinctly without 
articulating very slowly, but all the dis- 
comfort and pain were gone ; and though 
still very weak, he told Philip that now 
all his course seemed clear towards his 
child, instead of being like a dull, dis- 
traught dream. 

His plan was to write to have a vessel 
sent from Weymouth, to lie off the coast 
till his signal should be seen from La 
Motte-Achard, and then to take in the 
whole party, and the little yearling 
daughter, whom he declared he should 
trust to no one but himself, Lady Wal- 
singham remonstrated a little at the won- 
derful plans hatched by the two lads to- 
gether, and yet she was too glad to seea 
beginning of brightening on his face to 
make many objections, It was only too 
sad to think how likely he was again to 
be disappointed, 

He was dressed, but had not left his 
room, and was lying on cushions in the 
ample window overlooking the garden, 
while Frances and Elizabeth Walsingham 
in charge of their governess tried to 
amuse him by playing and singing to the 
lute, when a message was brought that 
M. le Chevalier de Ribaumont prayed to 
be admitted to see him privily. 

“What bodes that ?” he languidly said. 

“Mischief, no doubt,” said Frances 
Walsingham, “Send him word that you 
are seriously employed.” 

“Nay, that could scarce be, when he 
must have heard the twanging of the 
lute,” said her sister. “ Come away, sister.” 
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“BuéM. le Baron has not yet heard 
Mr. Sidney’s last madrigal, and I was to 
send him his opinion of it,” pouted Fran- 
ces; “and I know that would do him 
good, while the old grasshopper knight 
always wearies and chafes him.” 

“* Nevertheless, kind Mistress Frances,” 
said Berenger, ‘‘methinks I had better 
face the enemy and have the matter over.” 

The ladies took the hint and vanished, 
but Philip remained till the Chevalier had 
entered, more resplendent than ever, in a 
brown velvet suit slashed with green 
satin, and sparkling with gold lace—a 
contrast to the deep mourning habit in 
whicu Berenger was dressed. After in- 
quiries for his health, the Chevalier look- 
ed at Philip, and expressed his desire of 
speaking with his cousin alone. 

“Tf it be of business,” said Berenger, 
much on his guard, “my head is still 
weak, and I would wish to have the 
presence of the Ambassador or one of his 
secretaries,” 

“This is not so much a matter of busi- 
ness as of family,” said the Chevalier, 
still looking so uneasily at Philip that 
Berenger felt constrained to advise him 
to join the young ladies in the garden ; 
but instead of doing this, the boy paced 
the corridors like a restless dog waiting 
for his master, and no sooner heard the 
old gentleman bow himself out than he 
hurried back again, to find Berenger 
heated, panting, agitated as by a sharp 
encounter, 

“Brother, what is it—what has the 
old rogue done to you ?” 

“ Nothing,” said Berenger, tardily and 
wearily ; and for some minutes he did 
not attempt to speak, while Philip de- 
voured his curiosity as best he might. 
At last he said, “‘ He was always beyond 
me. What think you? Now he wants 
me to turn French courtier and marry his 
daughter.” 

“His daughter!” exclaimed Philip, 
“that beautiful Lady I saw in the 
coach ?” 

A nod of assent. 

“ T only wish it were I.” 

“Philip,” half angrily, “how can you 
be such a fool?” 
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“ Of course, I know it can’t b®,” said 
Philip sheepishly, but a little offended. 
“ But she's the fairest woman my eyes 
ever beheld.” ¢ 

“ And the falsest.” 

“My father says all women are false ; 
only they can't help it, and don't mean 
it.” 

“Only some do mean it,” said Beren- 
ger, drily. 

“Brother!” cried Philip, fiercely, as if 
ready to break a lance, “ What right 
have you to accuse that kindly, lovely 
dame of falsehood ?” 

“Tt skills not going through all,” said 
Berenger, wearily. “I know her of old. 
She began by passing herself off on me 
as my wife,” 

“ And you were not transported?” 

“T am not such a gull as you.” 

“How very beautiful your wife must 
have been!” said Philip, with gruff amaze- 
ment overpowering his consideration. 

“ Mueh you know about it,” returned 
Berenger, turning his face away. 

There was a long silence, first broken 
by Philip, asking more cautiously, “ And 
what did you say to him?” 

“T said whatever could show it was 
most impossible. Even I said the bro- 
ther’s handwriting was too plain on my 
face for me to offer myself to the sister. 
But it seems all that is to be passed 
over as an unlucky mistake. I wish I 
could guess what the old fellow is aim- 
ing at.” 

“T am sure the Lady looked at you as 
if she loved you.” 

“Simpleton! She looked to see how 
she could beguile me. Love! They do 
nothing for love here, you foolish boy, 
save par amours. If she loved me, her 
father was the last person she would 
have sent me. No, no; ‘tis a new stra- 
tagem, if I could only see my way into 
it. Perhaps Sir Francis will when he 
can spend an hour on me.” 

Though full of occupation, Sir Francis 
never failed daily to look in upon his con- 
valescent guest, and when he heard of 
the Chevalier’s interview, he took care 
that Berenger should have full time to 
consult him; and, of course, he inquired 
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a good deal more into the particulars of 
the proposal than Philip had done. When 
he learnt that the Chevalier had offered 
all the very considerable riches and lands 
that Diane enjoyed in right of her late 
husband as an equivalent for Berenger’s 
resignation of all claims upon the Nid- 
de-Merle property, he noted it on his 
tables, and desired to know what these 
claims might be. .“I cannot tell,” said 
Berenger. “You may remember, sir, 
the parchments with our contract of 
marriage had been taken away from 
Chateau Leurre, and I have never seen 
them.” 

“Then,” said the Ambassador, “ you 
may hold it as certain that those parch- 
ments give you some advantage which 
he fears, since he is willing to purchase 
it at so heavy a price. Otherwise he 
himself would be the natural heir of those 
lands.” 

“ After my child,” said Berenger, hast- 
ily. 

“Were you on your guard against 
mentioning your trust in your ehild’s 
life ?” said Sir Francis. 

The long scar turned deeper purple 
than ever. “Only so far as that I said 
there still be rights I had no power to 
resign,” said Berenger. ‘ And then he 
began to prove te me—what I had no 
mind to hear” (and his voice trembled) 
“all that I know but too well.” 

“Hum! you must not be left alone 
again to cope with him,” said Walsing- 
ham. “Did he make any question of 
the validity of your marriage ?” 

“‘No, sir, it was never touched on. I 
would not let him take her name into his 
lips.” 

Walsingham considered for some min- 
utes, and then said, “It is clear, then, that 
he believes that the marriage can be sufli- 
ciently established to enable you to dis- 
turb him in his possession of some part, 
at least, of the Angevin inheritance, or he 
would not endeavor to purchase your re- 
nunciation of it by the hand of a daughter 
so richly endowed.” 

“T would willingly renounce it, if that 
were all! I never sought it; only I can- 
not give up her child's rights.” 
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“ And that you almost declared,” pro- 
ceeded Walsingham; “so that the Che- 
yalier has by his negotiation gathered 
from you that you have not given up 
hope that the infant lives. Do your men 
know where you believe she is?” 

“My Englishmen know it, of course,” 
said Berenger; ‘“ but there is no fear of 
them. The Chevalier speaks no English, 
and they scarcely any French; and, be- 
sides, I believe they deem him equally my 
butcher with his son, The other fellow 
I only picked up after I was on my way 
to Paris, and I doubt his knowing my 
purpose.” 

“The Chevalier must have had speech 
with him, though,” said Philip; “ for it 
was he who brought word that the old 
rogue wished to speak with you.” 

*It would be well to be quit yourself 
of the fellow ere leaving Paris,” said Wal- 
singham, 

“Then, sir,” said Berenger, with an 
anxious voice, “do you indeed think I 
have betrayed ought that can peril the 
poor little one?” 

Sir Francis smiled. ‘“ We do not set 
lads of your age to cope with old foxes,” 
he answered; ‘“‘and it seems to me that 
you used fair discretion in the encounter. 
The mere belief that the child lives does 
not show him where she may be. In 
effect, it would seem likely to most that 
the babe would be nursed in some cot- 
tage, and thus not be in the city of La 
Sablerie at all. He might, mayhap, thus 
be put on a false scent.” 

“O no,” exclaimed Berenger, startled; 
“that might bring the death of some 
other person’s child on my soul.” 

“That shall be guarded against,” said 
Sir Francis. “In the mean time, my fair 
youth, keep your matters as silent as may 
be—do not admit the Chevalier again in 
my absence; and, as to this man Gui- 
bert, I will confer with my steward 
whether he knows too much, and whether 
it be safer to keep or dismiss him!” 

“If only I could see the King, and 
leave Paris,” sighed Berenger. 

And Walsingham, though unwilling to 
grieve the poor youth further, bethought 
himself that this was the most difficult 
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and hopeless matter of all. As young 
Ribaumont grew better, the King grew 
worse; he himself only saw Charles on 
rare occasions, surrounded by a host of 
watchful eyes and ears, and every time 
he marked the progress of disease; and 
though such a hint could not be given by 
an Ambassador, he thought that by far the 
best chance of recovery of the child lay 
in the confusien that might probably fol- 
low the death of Charles [X. in the ab- 
sence of his next heir. 

Berenger reckoned on the influence of 
Elisabeth of Austria, who had been the 
real worker in his union with Eustacie ; 
but he was told that it was vain to ex- 
pect assistance from her. In the first 
year of her marriage, she had fondly 
hoped to enjoy her husband's confidence, 
and take her natural place in his Court; 
but she was of no mould to struggle with 
Catherine de Médecis, and after a time 
had totally desisted. Even at the time 
of the St. Bartholomew, she had endea- 
vored to uplift her voice on the side 
of mercy, and had actually saved the 
lives of the King of Navarre, and Prince 
of Condé, and her father, the good Maxi- 
milian II, had written in the strongest 
terms to Charles IX. expressing his hor- 
ror of the massacre. Six weeks later, 
the first hour after the birth of her first 
and only child, she had interceded with 
her husband for the lives of two Hugue- 
nots who had been taken alive, and 
failing then, either through his want of 
will or want of power, she had col- 
lapsed, and yielded up the endeavor. 
She ceased to listen to petitions from 
those who had hoped for her assistance, 
as if to save both them and herself use- 
less pain, and seemed to lapse into a 
sort of apathy to all public interests, 
She hardly spoke, mechanically fulfilled 
her few offices in the Court, and seemed 
to have turned her entire hope and 
trust into prayer for her husband. Her 
German confessor had been sent home, 
and a Jesuit given her in his stead, but 
she had made no resistance; she seemed 
to the outer world a dull, weary stran- 
ger, obstinate in leading a conventual 
life; but those who knew her best—and 
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of these few was the Huguenot surgeon 
Paré—knew that her heart had been 
broken, when, as a new-made mother, 
she had failed to win those two guilty 
lives, or to make her husband free him- 
self from his bondage to bloody counsels, 
To pray for him was all that remained to 
her—and unwearied had been those pray- 
ers. Since his health had declined, she 
had been equally indefatigable in attend- 
ing on him, and did not seem to have a 
single interest beyond his sick chamber. 

As to the King of Navarre, for whose 
help Berenger had hoped, he had been 
all these months in the dishonorable 
thraldom of Catherine de Médicis, and 
was more powerless than ever at this 
juncture, having been implicated in 
Alengon’s plot, and imprisoned at Vin- 
cennes, 

And thus, the more Berenger heard of 
the state of things, the less hopeful did 
his cause appear, till he could almost have 
believed his best chance lay in Philip’s 
plan of persuading the Huguenots to 
storm the convent. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE DYING KING, 


“ Die in terror of thy guiltiness, 
Dream on, dream on of bloody deeds and death, 
Fainting, despair, despairing yield thy breath.” 
King Richard III. 

A rew days later, when Berenger had 
sent out Philip, under the keeping of 
the secretaries, to see the Queen-mother 
represent Royalty in one of the grand 
processions of Rogation-tide, the gentle 
knock came to his door that always 
announced the arrival of his good sur- 
geon, 

“ You look stronger, M. le Baron ; have 
you yet left your room?” 

“T have walked round the gallery 
above the hall,” said Berenger. “I 
have not gone down-stairs; that is for 
to-morrow.” 

“What would M. le Baron say if his 
chirurgeon took him not merely down- 
stairs, but up one flight at the Louvre?” 

“Ha!” cried Berenger ; “ to the King?” 

“Tt is well nigh the last chance, Mon- 
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sieur; the Queen-mother and all her 
suite are occupied with services and ser- 
mons this week; and next week private 
access to the King will be far more diffi- 
cult, I have waited as long as I could 
that you might gain strength to support 
the fatigue.” 

“Hope cancels fatigue,” said Beren- 
ger, already at the other end of the room 
searching for his long-disused cloak, 
sword, hat, and mask. 

“Not the sword,” said Paré, “so please 
you. M. le Baron must condescend to 
obtain entrance as my assistant—the 
plain black doublet—yes, that is admi- 
rable; but I did not know that Mon- 
sieur was so tall,” he added, in some 
consternation, as, for the first time, he 
saw his patient standing up at his full 
height—unusual even in England, and 
more so in France. Indeed, Berenger 
had grown during his year of illness, and 
being, of course, extremely thin, looked 
all the taller, so as to be a very inconve- 
nient subject to smuggle into the palace 
unobserved, 

However, Ambroise had made up his 
mind to the risk, and merely assisted 
Berenger in assuming his few equip- 
ments, then gave him his arm to go 
down the stairs, Meeting Guibert on 
the way, Berenger left word with him 
that he was going out to take the air 
with Maitre Paré; and on the man’s of- 
fering to attend him, replied in the nega- 
tive. 

Paré’s carriage waited in the court, 
and Berenger, seated in its depths, rolled 
unseen through the streets, till he found 
himself at the little postern of the 
Louvre, the very door whence he was to 
have led off his poor Eustacie. Here 
Ambroise made him take off his small 
black mask, in spite of all danger of his 
scars being remarked, since masks were 
not etiquette in the palace, and, putting 
into his arms a small brass-bound case of 
instruments, asked his pardon for pre- 
ceding him, and alighted from the car- 
riage. 

This was Ambroise’s usual entrance, 
and it was merely guarded by a Scottish 
archer, who probably observed nothing. 
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They then mounted the stone stair, the 
same where Osbert had dragged down 
his insensible master; and, as at the 
summit, the window appeared where 
Berenger had waited those weary hours, 
and heard the first notes of the bell of 
St.-Germain-l’Auxerrois, his breath came 
in such hurried gasps, that Paré would 
fain have given him time to recover him- 
self, but he gasped, “Not here—not 
here;” and Paré, seeing that he still 
could move on, turned, not to the corri- 
dor leading to the King’s old apartments, 
now too full of dreadful associations for 
poor Charles, but towards those of the 
young Queen. Avoiding the ante-room, 
where no doubt waited pages, ushers, 
and attendants, Paré presently knocked 
ata small door, so hidden in the wain- 
scoting of the passage, that only a habi- 
tué could have found it without strict 
search. It was at once opened, and the 
withered, motherly face of an old woman 
with keen black eyes under a formal 
tight white cap, looked out. 

“Eh? Maitre Paré,” she said, “ you 
have brought the poor young gentleman? 
On my faith, he looks scarcely able to 
walk! Come in, sir, and rest a while in 
my chamber while Maitre Ambroise goes 
on to announce you to the King. He is 
more at ease to-day, the poor child, and 
will relish some fresh talk.” 

Berenger knew this to be Philippine, 
the old Huguenot nurse, whom Charles 
IX. loved most fondly, and in whom he 
found his greatest comfort. He was very 
glad to sink into the seat she placed for 
him, the only one in her small, bare room, 
and recover breath there while Paré 
passed on to the King, and she talked as 
one delighted to have a hearer, 

“ Ah, yes, rest yourself—stay ; I will 
give you a few spoonfuls of the cordial 
potage I have here for the King; it will 
comfort your heart.. Ah! you have been 
cruelly mauled—but he would have 
saved you if he could.” 

“Yes, good mother, I know that; the 
King has been my very good lord.” 

“ Ah! blessings on you, if you say so 
from your heart, Monsieur; you know 
me for one of our poor Reformed, And 
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I tell you—I who saw him born, who 
nursed him from his birth—that, suffer 
as you may, you can never suffer as he 
does. Maitre Ambroise may talk of his 
illness coming from blowing too much 
on his horn; I know better. But, ah! 
to be here at night would make a stone 
shed tears of blood. The Queen and I 
know it; but we say nothing, we only 
pray.” 

The sight of a Huguenot was so great a 
treat to the old woman in her isolated 
life, that her tongue ran thus freely while 
Berenger sat, scarce daring to speak or 
breathe in the strange boding atmosphere 
of the palace, where the nurse and surgeon 
moved as tolerated, privileged persons, in 
virtue of the necessity of the one to the 
King—of the other, to all the world. After 
a brief interval Paré returned and beckon- 
ed to Berenger, who followed him across a 
large state-bedroom to a much smaller 
one, which he entered from under a heavy 
blue velvet curtain, and found himself in 
an atmosphere heavy with warmth and 
perfume, and strangely oppressed besides. 
On one side of the large fire sat the young 
Queen, faded, wan, and with all anima- 
tion or energy departed, only gazing with 
a silent, wistful intentness at her husband. 
He was opposite to her in a pillowed 
chair, his feet on a stool, with a deadly 
white, puffed, paddy cheek, and his great 
black eyes, always prominent now with 
a glassy look, and, as it were, strained 
wide as though always gazing after some 
horrible sight. ‘Madame la Comtesse” 
stood in her old, wooden automaton 
fashion behind the Queen; otherwise, no 
one was present save Paré, who, as he 
held up the curtain, stood back to let 
M. de Ribaumont advance. He stood 
still, however, merely bowing low, await- 
ing an invitation to come forward, and 
trying to repress the startled tear called 
up by the very shock of pity at the 
mournful aspect of the young King and 
Queen. 

Elisabeth, absorbed in her husband, 
and indifferent to all besides, did not even 
turn her head as he entered; but Charles 
signed to him to approach, holding out a 
yellow, dropsical-looking hand; and as 
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*he dropped on one knee and kissed it fer- 
vently, the King said, ‘‘ Here he is, Ma- 
dame, the Baron de Ribaumont, the same 
whose little pleasure-boat was ‘sucked 
down in our whirlpool.” 

All Elisabeth’s memories seemed to 
have been blotted out in that whirlpool, 
for she only bowed her head formally, 
and gave no look of recognition, though 
she, too, allowed Berenger to salute her 
listless dejected hand. “ One would hard- 
ly have known him again,” continued the 
King, in a low husky voice ; “ but I hope, 
sir, I see you recovering.” 

“Thanks, Sire, to Heaven's goodness, 
and to your goodness in sparing to me the 
services of Maitre Paré.” 

“ Ah! there is none like Paré for cur- 
ing a wound outside,” said Charles, then 
leant back silent; and Berenger, still 
kneeling, was considering whether he 
ought to proffer his petition, when the 
King continued, “ How fares your friend 
Sidney, M. le Baron?” 

“ Right well, sire. The Queen is about 
to confer on him the honor of knight- 
hood.” 

“Not after this order,” said Charles, 
as with his finger he traced the long scar 
on Berenger’s face. ‘ Our sister of Eng- 
land has different badges of merit for her 
good subjects. Ha! what say they of us 
in England, Baron? ” 

“T have lain sick at home, Sire, and 
have neither seen nor heard,” said Be- 
renger.- 

“Ah! one day more at Montpipeau 
had served your turn,” said the King; 
“but you are one who has floated up 
again. One—one at least whose blood is 
not on my head,” 

The Queen looked up uneasy and im- 
ploring, as Charles continued: “ Would 
that more of you would come in this way. 
They have seored you deep, but know 
you what is gashed deeper still? Your 
King’s heart! Ah! you will not come, 
as Coligny does, from his gibbet, with his 
two bleeding hands, My father was 
haunted to his dying day by the face of 
one Huguenot tailor. Why, I see a score, 
night by night! You are solid, let me 
feel you, man.” 
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“M. Paré,” exclaimed the poor Queen ; 
“take him away.” 

“No, Madame,” said the King, hold- 
ing tight in his hot grasp Berenger’s 
hand, which was as pale as his own, long, 
thin, and wasted, but cold from strong 
emotion; “take not away the only wel- 
come sight I have seen for well nigh two 
years.” He coughed, and the handker- 
chief he put to his lips had blood on it; 
but he did not quit his hold of his visitor, 
and presently said in a feeble whisper, 
“ Tell me, how did you escape ?” 

Paré, over the King’s head, signed to 
him to make his narrative take time ; and 
indeed his speech was of necessity so 
slow, that, by the time he had related 
how Osbert had brought him safely to 
England, the King had recovered him- 
self so as to say, “See what it is to have 
a faithful servant. Which of those they 
have left me would do as much for me? 
And now, being once away with your 
life, what brings you back to this realm 
of ours, after your last welcome ?” 

“T left my wife here, Sire.” 

“ Ha! and the cousin would have mar- 
ried her—obtained permission to call 
himself Nid-de-Merle—but she slipped 
through his clumsy fingers; did she not? 
Did you know anything of her, Ma- 
dame ?” 

“ No,” said the Queen, looking up. 
“She wrote to me once from her con- 
vent; but I knew I could do nothing for 
her but bring her enemies’ notice on her; 
soI made no answer.” 

Berenger could hardly conceal his start 
of indignation—less at the absolute omis- 
sion, than at the weary indifference of 
the Queen’s confession. Perhaps the 
King saw it, for he added, “So it is, Ri- 
baumont; the kindest service we can do 
our friends is to let them alone; and, 
after all, it was not the worse for her. 
She did evade her enemies ?” 

* Yes, Sire,” said Berenger, command- 
ing and steadying his voice with great 
difficulty, “she escaped in time to give 
birth to our child in the ruined loft of an 
old grange of the Templars, under the 
care of a Huguenot farmer, and a pastor 
who had known my father. Then she 
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took refuge in La Sablerie, and wrote to 
my mother, deeming me dead. I was 
just well enough to go in quest of her. 
I came—ali! Sire, I found only charred 
ruins. Your Majesty knows how Hu- 
guenot bourgs are dealt with.” 

“ And she a 

Berenger answered but by a look. 

“ Why did you come to tell me this?” 
said the King, passionately. “Do you 
not know that they have killed me al- 
ready? I thought you came because 
there was still some one I could aid.” 

“There is, there is, Sire,” said Be- 
renger, for once interrupting Royalty. 
“None save you can give me my child. 
It is almost certain that a good priest 
saved it; but it is in a convent, and only 
with a Royal order can one of my religion 
either obtain it, or even have my ques- 
tions answered,” 

“Nor with one in Paris,” said the 
King drily; “ but in the country the 
good mothers may still honor their 
King's hand. Here, Ambroise, take pen 
and ink, and write the order. To whom ?” 

“To the Mother Prioress of the Ur- 
sulines at Lugon, so please your Majes- 
ty,” said Berenger, “ to let me have pos- 
session of my daughter.” 

“Eh! is it only a little girl?” . 

“Yes, Sire; but my heart yearns for 
her all the more,” said Berenger, with 
glistening eyes. 

“You are right,” said the poor King. 
“Mine, too, is a little girl; and I bless 
God daily that she is no son—to be the 
most wretched thing in France. Let her 
come in, Madame. She is little older 
than my friend’s daughter. I would 
show her to him.” 

The Queen signed to Madame la Com- 
tesse to fetch the child, and Berenger 
added, “Sire, you could do a further 
benefit to my poor little one. One more 
signature of yours would attest that 
ratification of my marriage which took 
place in your Majesty’s presence.” 

“Ah! I remember,” said Charles, 
“You may have any name of mine that 
can help you to oust that villain, Nar- 
cisse ; only wait to use it—spare me any 
more storms. It will serve your turn 
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as well when I am beyond them, and 
you will make your claim good. What,” 
seeing Berenger’s interrogative look, “ do 
you not know that by the marriage-con- 
tract the lands of each were settled on 
the survivor?” 

“No, Sire; I have never seen the mar- 
riage contract.” 

“Your kinsman knew it well,” said 
Charles. 

Just then, Madame la Comtesse re- 
turned, leading the little Princess by 
the long ribbons at her waist; Charles 
bent forward, calling, ‘‘ Here, ma petite, 
come here. Here is one who loves thy 
father. Look well at him, that thou 
mayest know him,” 

The little Madame Elisabeth so far un- 
derstood, that, with a certain lofty con- 
descension, she extended her hand for the 
stranger to kiss, and thus drew from the 
King the first smile that Berenger had 
seen. She was more than half-a-year 
older than the Berangére on whom his 
hopes were set, and whom he trusted to 
find not such a pale, feeble, tottering 
little creature as this poor young daughter 
of France, whose round black eyes gazed 
wonderingly at his scar; but she was very 
precocious, and even already too much 
of a royal lady to indulge in any awk- 
ward personal observation. 

By the time she had been rewarded 
for her good behavior by one of the dried 
plums in her father’s comfit-box, the 
order had been written by Paré, and Be- 
renger had prepared the certificate for 
the King’s signature, according to the 
form given him by his grandfather. 

“Your writing shakes nearly as much 
as mine,” said the poor King, as he wrote 
his name to this latter. “ Now, Madame, 
you had better sign it also; and tell this 
gentleman where to find Father Mein- 
hard in Austria. He was a little too 
true for us, do you see—would not give 
thanks for shedding innocent blood, Ah!” 
—and with a gasp of mournful longing, 
the King sank back, while Elisabeth, at 
his bidding, added her name to the cer- 
tificate, and murmured the name of a con- 
vent in Vienna, where her late confessor 
could be found, 
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“T cannot thank your Majesty enough,” 
said Berenger. “My child's rights are 
now secure in England as in France, and 
this ”"—as he held the other paper for the 
King-—“ will give her to me.” 

“ Ah! take it for what it is worth,” said 
the King, as he scrawled his “ Charles” 
upon it. “ This one must be used prompt- 
ly, or it will avail you nothing. Write 
to Ambroise how you speed, that is, if it 
will bring me one breath of good news.” 
And as Berenger kissed his hand with 
tearful, inarticulate thanks, he proceeded, 
“Save for that cause, I would ask you 
to come to me again. It does me good. 
It is like a breath from Montpipeau—the 
last days of hope—before the frenzy—the 
misery.” 

“Whenever your Majesty does me the 
honor——” began Berenger, forgetting 
all except the dying man. 

“T am not so senseless,” interrupted 
the King, sharply; “it would be losing 
the only chance of undoing one wrong. 
Only, Ribaumont,” he added fervently, 
“for once let me hear that one man has 
pardoned me,” 

“Sire, sire,” sobbed Berenger, totally 
overcome, “ how can I speak the word? 
How feel ought but love, loyalty, grati- 
tude ?” 

Charles half smiled again as he said 
in sad meditation—‘“ Ah! it was in me 
to have been a good King if they had let 
me. Think of me, bid your friend Sidney 
think of me as I would have been—not 
as I have been—and pray, pray for me.” 
Then hiding his face in his handkerchief, 
in a paroxysm of grief and horror, he 
murmured in a stifled tone, “ Blood, 
blood, deliver me, good Lord !” 

In effect, there was so sudden a gush 
of blood from mouth and nose that Be- 
renger sprang to his feet in dismay, and 
was bond fide performing the part of as- 
sistant to the surgeon, when, at the 
Queen’s cry, not only the nurse Philip- 
pine hurried in, but with her a vefy dark, 
keen-looking man, who at once began 
applying strong essences to the King’s 
face, as Berenger supported his head. In 
a few moments Paré looked up at Beren- 
ger, and setting him free, intimated to 
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him, between sign and whisper, to go into 
Philippine’s room and wait there; and it 
was high time, for though the youth had 
felt nothing in the stress of the moment, 
he was almost swooning when he reach- 
ed the little chamber, and lay back in the 
nurse’s chair, with closed eyes, scarcely 
conscious how time went, or even where 
he was, till he was partly aroused by 
hearing steps returning. 

“The poor young man,” said Philip- 
pine’s kind voice, “ he is fainting. Ah! no 
wonder it overcame any kind heart,” 

“ How is the King?” Berenger tried 
to say, but hisown voice still sounded un- 
natural and far away. 

“He is better for the time, and will 
sleep,” said Paré, administering to his 
other patient some cordial drops as he 
spoke. “There, sir; you will soon be 
able to return to the carriage. This has 
been a sore trial to your strength.” 

“But I have gained all—all I could 
hope,” said Berenger, looking at his 
precious papers. But, alas! the poor 
King!” 

“You will never, never let a word of 
blame pass against him,” cried Philippine 
earnestly. “It is well that one of our 
people should have seen how it really 
is with him, All I regret is that 
Maitre René thrust himself in and saw 
you,” 

“Who?” said Berenger, who had been 
too much engrossed to perceive any one. 

“Maitre René of Milan, the Queen- 
mother’s perfumer. He came with some 
plea of bringing a pouncet-box from 
her, but I wager it was as a spy. I was 
doing my best to walk him gently off, 
when the Queen's cry called me, and he 
must needs come in after me.” 

“T saw him not,” said Berenger, “ per- 
haps he marked not me in the confusion.” 

“T fear,” said Paré, gravely, “ he was 
more likely to have his senses about him 
than you, M.le Baron; these bleedings 
of the King’s are not so new to us dwel- 
lers in the palace. The best thing now 
to be done is to have you to the carriage, 
if you can move.” 

Berenger, now quite recovered, stood 
up, and gave his warm thanks to the old 
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nurse for her kindness to him. “ Ah! 
sir,” she said,“ you are one of us. Pray, 
pray that God will have mercy on my 
poor child! He has the truth in his heart. 
Pray that it may save him at the last.” 

Ambroise, knowing that she would 
never cease speaking while there was any 
one to hear her, almost dragged Beren- 
ger out at the little secret door, conveyed 
him safely down the stairs, and placed him 
again in the carriage. Neither spoke till 
the surgeon said, ‘ You have seen a sad 
sight, Monsieur le Baron, I need not bid 
you be discreet.” 

“There are some things that go too 
deep for speech,” sighed the almost Eng- 
lish Berenger; then, after a pause, “Is 
there no hope for him? Is he indeed 
dying?” 

“Without a miracle, he cannot live a 
month. He is as truly slain by the St. 
Bartholomew as ever its martyrs were,” 
said Paré, moved out of his usual cautious 
reserve towards one who had seen so 
much and felt sotruly. ‘“Itell you, sir, 
that his mother hath as truly slain her 
sons, as if she had sent René there to 
them with his drugs. According as they 
have consciences and hearts, so they pine 
and perish under her rule.” 

Berenger shuddered, and almost sob- 
bed, “And hath he no better hope, no 
comforter ?” he asked. 

“None save good old Flipote. As you 
heard, the Queen-mother will not suffer 
his own Church to speak to him in her 
true voice. No confessor but one chosen 
by the Cardinal of Lorraine may come 
near him; and with him all is mere 
ceremony. But if at the last he opens 
his ear and heart to take in the true hope 
of salvation, it will be from the voice of 
poor old Philippine.” And so it was! It 
was Philippine, who heard him in the 
night sobbing over the piteous words, 
“My God; what horrors, what blood!” 
andas she took from him his tear-drenched 
handkerchief, spoke to him of the blood 
that speaketh better things than the blood 
of Abel; and who, in the final agony, 
heard and treasured these last words, 
“Tf the Lord Jesus will indeed receive 
me into the company of the blest!” 
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Surely, never was repentance deeper 
than that of Charles IX. 

All-important as Berenger’s expedi- 
tion had been, he still could think of 
little but the poor King; and, wearied out 
as he was, made very little reply to the 
astonished friends who gathered round 
him at his return. He merely told Philip 
that he had succeeded, and then lay al- 
most without speaking on his bed till the 
Ambassador made his evening visit, when 
he showed him the two papers. Sir 
Francis could hardly believe his good 
fortune in having obtained this full attes- 
tation of the marriage, and promised to 
send to the English Ambassador in Ger- 
many, to obtain the like from Father 
Meinhard. The document itself he ad- 
vised Berenger not to expose to the dan- 
gers of the French travels, but to leave it 
with him to be forwarded direct to Lord 
Walwyn. It was most important, both 
as obviating any dispute on the legiti- 
macy of the child, if she lived; or, if 
not, it would establish those rights of 
Berenger to the Nid-de-Merle estates, of 
which he had heard from the King. This 
explained what were the claims that the 
Chevalier was so anxious to hush up by 
a marriage with Madame de Selinville. 
Berenger, as his wife’s heir, was by this 
contract the true owner of the estates 
seized by the Chevalier and his son, and 
could only be ousted, either by his 
enemies proving his contract to Eustacie 
invalid and unfulfilled, or by his own 
voluntary resignation. The whole scheme 
was clear to Walsingham, and he wasted 
advice upon unheeding ears, as to how 
Berenger should act to obtain restitution 
so soon as he should be of age, and how 
he should try to find out the notary who 
had drawn up thecontract. If Berenger 
cared at all, it was rather for the sake of 
punishing and baulking Narcisse, than 
with any desire of the inheritance; and 
even, for righteous indignation he was 
just now too weary and too sad. He 
could not discuss his rights to Nid-de- 
Merle, if they passed over the rights of 
Eustacie’s child, round whom his affections 
were winding themselves as his sole hope. 

The next evening Paré came im quest 
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of Berenger, and after a calm, refreshing, 
hopeful Ascension-day, which had been a 
real balm to the weary spirit, found him 
enjoying the sweet May sunshine under 
a tree inthe garden. “Iam glad to find 
you out of doors,” he said, “I fear I 
must hasten your departure.” 

“T burn to lose no time,” cried Beren- 
ger, ‘“ Prithee tell them I may safely go! 
They all call it madness to think of set- 
ting out.” 

“ Ordinarily, it would be,” said Paré; 
“but René of Milan has sent his under- 
lings to see who is my new, tall assistant. 
He will report all to the Queen-mother ; 
and though in this house you could 
scarcely suffer personal harm, yet the 
purpose of your journey might be frus- 
trated, and the King might have to 
undergo another of those bowrrasques 
which he may well dread.” 

“T will go this very night,” said Be- 
renger, starting up; “where is Philip? 
—where is Sir Francis?” 

Even that very night Paré thought not 
too soon, and the Ascension tide illumi- 
nations brought so many persons abroad, 
that it would be easy to go unnoticed and 
in the general festivity, when every one 
was coming and going from the country 
to gaze or worship at the shrines and the 
images decked in every church, it would 
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be easy for thebarriers to be passed with- 
out observation. Then the brothers 
would sleep at a large hotel, the first on 
the road to England, where Walsing- 
ham’s couriers and guests always baited, 
and the next morning he would send out 
to them their attendants, with horses for 
their further journey back into Anjou. If 
any enemies were on the watch, this 
would probably put them off the scent, 
and it only remained further to be deba- 
ted, whether the Norman Guibert had 
better be dismissed at once or taken with 
them. There was always a soft place in 
Berenger’s heart for a Norman, and the 
man was really useful; moreover, he 
would certainly be safer employed in 
their company, than turned loose to 
tell the Chevalier all he might have 
picked up in the Hétel d’Angleterre. It 
was, therefore, decided that he should be 
the attendant of the two young men, and 
he received immediate orders that night 
to pack up their garments, and hold him- 
self ready. 

Nevertheless, before the hour of de- 
parture, Guibert had stolen out, had an 
interview with the Chevalier de Ribau- 
mont at the Hétel de Selinville, and 
came back with more than one good 
French crown in his pocket, and hopes 
of more. 


(To be continued.) 


ee 


AIR, SUNLIGHT, AND WATER. 


Ir is reported that when a distinguished 
French physician was on his death bed, 
and a number of his friends, who had 
gathered around, expressed their regrets 
that when he should be taken away no 
one would be left who could fill his place 
in the medical world, replied, “‘ You have 
no reason to grieve on that account; for 
I shall leave behind me three greater 
physicians than myself—Air, ZEvercise, 
and Water.” 

This was something more than a bon 
mot ; it was the utterance of a scientific 
reality. I have substituted “ Sunlight” 
for “ Exercise,” for the reason that it is 
practically impossible to have a free use 
and enjéyment of air, sunlight and water, 


without at the same time taking abun- 
dant physical exercise. Air and sunlight 
indeed are only for those who move be- 
neath the open sky, and who vary the 
confinement and sedentariness of our ar- 
tificial life by some form of physical ac- 
tivity. 

These three then—air, sunlight and 
water—may properly be regarded as the 
best physicians available to man; for 
they are not only the most efficient in 
curing disease, but they have a still no- 
bler and far more important mission, and 
that is to prevent it. It is in this latter 
aspect, I propose to consider them in 
the present essay. 

Common air is a mixture of four differ- 
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ent kinds of matter, all of which sustain 
vital relations: to organized existence. 
These substances are oxygen and nitro- 
gen, watery vapor and carbonic acid. 
The two latter exist only in very small 
‘quantities. Of these substances, oxygen 
is of the most importance, and the one 
which is the most essential to life. Al- 
though it constitutes but about one-fifth 
of the ordinary dry atmosphere, yet it is 
the only part that is absolutely indispen- 
sable to existence. It is the oxygen of 
the air that supplies the lungs in respira- 
tion, and that excites combustion. With- 
out it we could not produce light, nor 
heat, from any combustible substance, nor 
could animal life be supported for a mo- 
ment. Nitrogen is purely negative in its 
character and is merely designed to di- 
lute the oxygen so that the life of man 
and of all animals may not be consumed 
too rapidly, and that combustion may not 
be too flerce and ungovernable. 

The carbonic acid of the atmosphere is 
to the life of plants what oxygen is to 
the life of animals. To animal life it is a 
deadly poison ; to vegetative growths it is 
necessary food. Plants breathe just as 
animals do, only they reverse the process, 
and inhale carbonic acid and give off 
oxygen, Plants are therefore the great 
conserving forces of nature; they give off 
oxygen that is essential to animal life and 
breathe the carbonic acid that animals ex- 
hale and which, if it were not thus con- 
sumed, would accumulate in such large 
quantities as to be fatal. 

Every leaf of every species of tree on 
the face of the earth is covered with little 
pores that are continually sucking in car- 
bonic acid from the air, The estimate has 
been made that “a commonlilac tree, with 
a million of leaves, has about four hundred 
thousand millions of pores at work suck- 
ing in carbonic acid; and on a single oak 
tree as many as seven millions of leaves 
have been counted.” 

During night-time plants reverse the 
process of the day, giving off carbonic 
acid and inhaling oxygen, and thus com- 
pensate for their great advantage over 
animals in point of numbers. 

A moderate degree of moisture in the 
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atmosphere is also essential to the healthy 
existence of both vegetable and animal 
life. The animal breathes in watery 
vapor, and thus helps to retain the nor- 
mal moisture of the body. The plants 
give off watery vapor from their leaves, 
and were the air absolutely dry, this pro- 
cess would go on too rapidly, and the 
nice balance between the solids and fluids 
would be disturbed. The watery vapor 
also descends at night in the form of dew 
on the thirsty plants, and when accumu- 
lated in large quantities falls in showers. 
The rain, in its passage through the air, 
clears it of many substances floating in it 
that are unwholesome for respiration. 

Our atmosphere is liable to become 
poisoned in a thousand different ways. 
From decaying vegetable matter, from 
the stagnant pools in swamps and filthy 
cities, from the vile garbage of the streets, 
from the breath and bodily exhalations 
of man and of all animals, from the com- 
bustion of oil, gas, wood and coal in 
the ordinary modes of illumination and 
heat—from all these, and from many 
other sources, the air is continually be- 
coming poisoned with substances that are 
harmful and in sufficient quantities fatal 
to existence. 

This universal agent that surrounds our 
globe to a depth of fifty or a hundred 
miles, that is so essential to animal and 
vegetative life, that if it were taken away 
for a moment, the world would be left 
devoid of organic or inorganic existence, 
that is continually becoming laden with 
poisons, not only from animal and vege- 
table decomposition, but, worse than all, 
from animal breath and exhalations,and by 
the very means of light and warmth that 
add such a charm to civilization, ought 
surely to be thoroughly studied and under- 
stood in all its manifold relations by those 
who wish to follow the best methods of 
hygiene. 

Brain-workers of all classes especially 
need to study the art of breathing. 
Amid the rush and whirl of over-nervous 
civilization we are often in danger of 
starving, not for want of food, but for want 
of oxygen. To breathe well and plen- 
tifully under our artificial system of life, 
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requires special study and attention, just 
as much as it does to eat well and abun- 
dantly. 

In order to breathe well there is need 
of good lungs and a general vigorous 
condition. This can only be maintained 
by activity of mind as well as of body, by 
resting the faculties through variations of 
employment, by abundance of sleep and 
food, superadded to a faithful and joy- 
ous cultivation of the moral nature. 

In order to breathe well it is necessary 
to take more or less active physical exer- 
cise in the open air. In entire repose a 
man of average size inhales about 20 cubic 
inches of air with each inspiration, and 
at the same time gives off from his lungs 
considerable watery vapor and carbonic 
acid. In walking, running, sleeping, or 
in any kind of labor or play, there is an 
increase both of the air inhaled and of 
the ‘substances given off from the lungs, 
proportioned to the severity of the exer- 
cise. Walking, especially with an object 
in view, and in pleasant company, is one 
of the very best modes of exercise for 
brain-workers, because it allows of the 
full and free expansion of the lungs. 

On the other hand, many forms of 
labor, and some styles of gymnastics, con- 
tinually force the chest into cramped and 
unnatural positions, and thus render it 
impossible to inhale as much air as in 
walking or running. Exercise within 
doors is better than none; but itis at best 
far inferior to excursions into the country, 
games of ball, or cricket. Climbing 
mountains is one of the very best methods 
of exercise for those who wish to improve 
their breathing power. The literary man, 
who happens to live within easy walking 
distance of some inviting eminence like 
East and West Rocks in New Haven, has 
reason to be specially thankful, and is 
guilty of a great sin of omission if his 
spirits are not thereby made more buoy- 
ant, his usefulness increased, and his days 
lengthened. 

In order to breathe well, our houses, 
and particularly our sleeping apartments, 
should be frequently and abundantly ven- 
tilated. The air of a close house is con- 
tinually being poisoned, and therefore 
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rendered more or less unfit for respiration, 
not only by the carbonic acid and watery 
vapor given off from the lungs and the 
exhalations from the body, but also from 
the rapid combustion of gas and oil, and 
wood and coal. It has been computed by* 
an accurate observer that an ordinary gas 
jet,when in full operation, vitiates as much 
air as eight human beings. This accounts 
for the much greater oppression that is 
felt after an evening’s entertainment, 
than after an attendance upon an equally 
crowded gathering in the same place in 
the day time. 

But sermons on ventilation are becom- 
ing old stories now, and I can add little 
to what every intelligent member of 
society knows perfectly well. And yet 
most of our private houses, sleeping 
apartments and all, are badly aired. And 
as for public halls, there is scarcely one 
in the country that in respect to ventila- 
tion is adapted for the abode of more 
than an average-sized family, although 
hundreds and even thousands nightly, 
crowd them. 

It may be well to say a word here of the 
best method of avoiding the baneful effects 
of miasms. Brain-workers as a class, espe- 
cially if they be of temperate, regular, 
healthy lives, are less disposed to take 
the fevers of the South and West, and of 
the Campagna in Italy than are the 
coarse and ignorant laborers, Indeed 
fevers of all kinds, epidemics, contagions, 
from cholera down to typhus, do not 
primarily nor chiefly, attack the higher 
orders of society, but only exceptionally, 
and then more leniently and with less 
fatal results, Plethoric, intemperate, sen- 
sual men, whose brains are overweighed 
by adipose tissue, are the victims whom 
miasmatic fevers first attack and whom 
especially they love to destroy. Thus 
we see that the great principle of com- 
pensation runs through all and in all. 
Brain-labor, with its various crudities and 
excitements, its unbalanced activity and 
insane excess, predisposes to a thousand 
nameless forms of nervous disorder, but 
when rightly pursued, it is the best of all 
prophylactics against malaria and all 
forms of contagion. In all countries epi- 
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demics are the scourges of the lower and 
not of the higher orders of society. This 
is to be accounted for by the superior 
mental and moral elevation of the former 
as much even as by their better know- 
ledge and more attentive practice of the 
laws of hygiene. 

Brain-workers, if they are compelled 
to over-work or to endure excessive con- 
finement, do well to take a change of air 
as often as possible. Those who live by 
the sea may hie away to the mountains, 
and those who are cooped up in the 
interior, should rush to the coast. A 
change of a day or two to a new atmos- 
phere is often worth more than a long 
vacation under the same sky where we 
make our home. 

From the atmosphere we pass to the 
consideration of Sunlight as a conserving 
agent of nature. Between air and sun- 
light there are a few resemblances and 
many contrasts. Both are universally 
disseminated over the earth, and both 
are essential to healthy vegetable or ani- 
mal life. The one, however, could not 
be annihilated without destroying all or- 
ganic existence, while the latter at best 
is only periodical, and when plants or 
animals are persistently deprived of it, 
they still survive though they may lan- 
guish. Air penetrates everywhere and 
is with great difficulty excluded even 
from a circumscribed space, while a house 
may be darkened in an instant. Air may 
become vitiated and poisoned in a thou- 
sand ways, but sunlight, though often 
éxcessively hot, is never otherwise than 
pure, 

The important part that sunlight takes 
in restoring and in preserving the health 
of animal and vegetative life is as well 
understnod as any fact of science. The 
illustre s are so familiar that they 
hardly . d repeating. Every one knows 
that plants when confined in dark cel- 
lars languish and acquire a pale and 
sickly aspect, that gradvally gives way 
to their normal freshness when they are 
brought to the light. Dr. Winslow states 
that “Professor Robinson, descending 
into a coal mine, accidentally met with a 
plant growing luxuriously. Its form and 
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qualities were new to him. The sod on 
which it grew was removed, potted and 
carefully attended to in his garden. The 
etiolated plant languished and died; but 
the roots speedily threw out vigorous 
shoots, which, from the form of the leaves 
and their peculiar odor, he speedily re- 
cognized as tansy. He repeated similar 
experiments upon other plants, viz., lov- 
age, carvi, and mint, with analogous re- 
sults,” 

The same author states that “animal 
and vegetable substances near the sur- 
face of the sea are, in consequence of 
their free exposure to light, brilliantly 
colored, and that they gradually lose 
the brightness of their hues as they de- 
scend into deep sea water, until the ani- 
mals of the lowest zone are found nearly 
colorless.” 

Every country boy has observed that | 
the weeds which spring up in shaded 
places, behind barns, or wooden sheds, 
or in any position whatever where they 
are not exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun, are unnaturally slender, and have a 
sickly appearance. The sun-flower is so 
named because it turns its face toward 
the sun, and follows it in its course; but 
in truth all plants incline more or less 
toward the sun, and it is said that if their 
shoots are forcibly bent downward, the 
leaves as they develop will turn upward to 
the light. We never see gay flowers or 
brilliant foliage in the musky depths of 
swamps and jungles. Trees that have 
elegant blossoms, and leaves most highly 
prized for their color, do not grow thick- 
est, but comparatively isolated, with free 
exposure of all the branches to the solar 
beams. The most gorgeous coloring of 
plants and flowers is seen in the tropics, 
beneath a fervid vertical sun. The wealth 
of beauty in the forests on the banks of 
the Amazon has become proverbial, and 
the descriptions of their scenery seem like 
fairy tales. As we go northward nature 
appears in plainer apparel, until in the 
polar regions the stunted trees are as bare 
and cheerless as the climate itself. 

The effects of sunlight are observed in 
the animal even more markedly than in 
the vegetable creation. It has been dem- 
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onstrated by experiment that animals 
whose natural color is white will present 
an entirely different hue and appearance 
if reared in darkness. That the develop- 
ment of tadpoles can be retarded by con- 
fining them in dark vessels has been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated by the experiments 
of Edwards and Hammond. The fish found 
in the Mammoth Cave have no sight, be- 
cause the development of the eyes is 
arrested by the absence of light. Sir 
Humphrey Davy in his “Salmonie, or 
Consolations of Travel,” describes the 
Proteus Anguinus, found in the grotto of 
‘Madalene, in Illyria, several hundred feet 
below the surface. He represents them 
as pale, slender creatures, almost trans- 
parent in their natural condition, but 
gradually becoming of adarker color when 
they are brought to the light. They have 
no eyes, but in their place two small dots. 

Chickens that are reared for a long 
time entirely under cover, are not as 
lively nor as pretty as those that are 
allowed full range of the fields, The same 
is true of all orders of animals every where. 
Horses, cows, dogs and cats, indeed all 
of our domestic animals, love to enjoy the 
sunlight, and except in the hottest seasons 
they prefer its direct rays. Those animals 
whose habits lead them to spend much 
time in damp, dark, and filthy places, as 
pigs, toads and especially snakes, instinc- 
tively come forth, by intervals, to bask in 
the full solar beams. Thus nature teach- 
es them to compensate for their protract- 
ed deprivation of light by seeking for it 
with the same impulse and regularity 
that they go in quest of food. It is not 
too much tosay that light is a necessary 
food for organic existence, for its absence 
causes slow but certain starvation. In- 
stinct, which is more unerring than rea- 
son, leads animated nature everywhere to 
seek for light and to feast on it. To feed 
on sunlight the woodchuck leaves his 
burrow, the hare comes out from the 
thicket, and the alligator lies on the 
stump by the river bank at mid-day ; and 
for this too, the feathered tribe, of every 
species, emerge from the gloomy branches 
and soar aloft in the air, or rest on the 
lofty tree-tops of the forest. 
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Sunlight also penetrates the sea to the 
distance of several hundred feet, and the 
fish are as susceptible to its influence as 
are the animals that move on the earth, 
or the birds that fly in the air. All the 
varieties of fish live near the surface of 
the ocean, All observation shows that even 
the lower orders cannot live at very great 
depths. The great majority of fishes move 
within a few hundred feet of the surface, 
and only the lower orders are found be- 
low 100 fathoms, These facts have been 
abundantly demenstrated by the investi- 
gations of Professors Forbes and Bailey, 
and Lieut. Brooke, 

On man the influence of sunlight is 
as direct and positive, and far more per- 
ceptible than on the lower forms of ex- 
istence, although he is by nature endowed 
with greater power of resisting external 
influences, The merest tyros in hygiene 
know that children brought up in dark 
cellars, in gloomy attics, or in any of the 
dismal corners of a great city, look paler 
and flabbier than the offspring of the same 
class of parentage in the country, who, 
though equally poor, and just as meager- 
ly fed and clothed, are yet allowed the 
free range of the fields and meadows, 
Even the children of the better classes in 
our large villages, who have abundance 
of nutrition and all the comforts and lux- 
uries of civilized life, are not unfrequent- 
ly kept pale and thin by forced confine- 
ment, until maturer years and emancipa- 
tion from school discipline, allow them 
opportunity to enjoy the air and the sun- 
light. : 

Sunlight discolors the skin in propor- 
tion to its intensity, and the length of 
time to which the body is exposed to its 
influence. Country people are of a brown- 
er cast than the non-laboring classes of 
the city, although they are not always 
or necessarily in a better physical or 
mental condition, Savages who have 
no abiding place and no permanent shel- 
ter from the elements, are of a deeper 
shade than civilized nations who inhabit 
the same zone. But among the civilized 
and the savage it is observed that the 
parts that are most exposed to the sun— 
the neck, face, skin, and hands—are dark- 
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erthan the rest of the body—that is most- 
ly covered by some form of garment. In 
the polar regioris, where there is almost 
perpetual day, either from the direct 
rays of the sun, or from the reflection of 
the aurora borealis on the fields of ice and 
snow, the inhabitants are almost as brown 
as some races that reside near the trop- 
ics. It is said that, among the native 
tribes of Africa, those who live in dense 
forests, shaded from the solar beams, 
are of a lighter cast than the dwellers 
of the open country. It is unquestion- 
ably true that dirt has something to do 
with the color of the skin, but next to 
hereditary descent, sunlight is the princi- 
pal agent that determines the peculiari- 
ties of different nations in this respect. 
This can readily be demonstrated by ob- 
servation in our country. The Southern- 
ers are browner than the Northerners; 
sailors than landsmen ; farmers and labor- 
ers than those who mostly live under 
cover. 

Sunlight must be something more than 
light and heat. It has chemical virtues of 


the most subtle and powerful character. 


If it were merely light and heat then all 
its effects would be produced artificially. 
But we find that protracted, even life- 
long exposure to intense light or heat, or 
to both, does not tan the skin as much as 
half a day's sail in a small boat, or a 
fishing or hunting excursion in the 
country. Puddlers, who face the glare of 
the furnaces of the manufactories; firemen 
on board of our steamers, living in a tem- 
perature that keeps them drenched with 
perspiration, even in mid-winter ; bakers 
and cooks, and gardeners who work in 
hot conservatories, are never much dis- 
colored by the light and heat from which 
they suffer. Through their manner of 
life and associations their faces may ac- 
quire a coarse, bloated, sensual appear- 
ance, but they are usually whiter even 
than those of other artisans and laborers 
who spend their lives under cover. 

That sunlight possesses some mysteri- 
ous chemical power is evidenced by the 
immense variety and brilliant coloring of 
the animals and plants of the tropics, 
compared with those of the northern 
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regions. In the valley of the Amazon 
in South America, under a burning equa- 
torial sun, nature appears adorned in a 
wealth and variety of coloring of which 
the denizens of the temperate and polar 
regions can have but the faintest con- 
ception. There are birds of almost weari- 
some variety and arrayed in the most 
gorgeous: plumage; there, too, the air is 
darkened with clouds of insect life of 
every form and hue, apparently called 
into being for no other purpose than to 
show the omnipotence of the Creator; 
and there spring up on every hand, with- 
out the gardener’s care, an exuberance 
of plants and flowers, that in number, 
as well as in gorgeousness and brilliancy 
of coloring, as far outshine the products 
of the temperate zones as the latter do 
those of Greenland and Siberia. Even 
the ocean of the tropics teems with an 
endless variety of fish, from the lower 
orders to the highest, that are never 
found in our northern waters. No fur- 
ther south than the Gulf of Mexico I 
found very many kinds of fish and species 
of shell that do not come as far north as 
the Carolinas. 

This striking relative difference in 
the number and brilliancy of the natural 
productions of the temperate and tropi- 
cal regions, is just as marked a feature 
of the eastern hemisphere as of the 
western. So far as utility is concern- 
ed the advantage is all on the side of the 
temperate zones. The tropics stimulate 
the growth of beautiful flowers, and 
the generation of animals and insects on 
the land and of fish in the sea, These 
are endless in variety and enchanting for 
beauty; but the temperate zones abound 
with plants that are more useful as food, 
with animals that are more serviceable 
for labor, and with men and women that 
are at once more beautiful, and more 
mighty than the corresponding produc- 
tions of the tropics of either hemisphere. 
Indeed it would seem that the tropics 
favor the development of the most at- 
tractive orders of animal and vegetative 
life, while the north produces the most 
handsome and most powerful races of 
men. Certain it is, that in all ages of 
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the world, the inhabitants of the tem- 
perate zones have been as much fairer 
looking than those of the tropics, as they 
have been more skillful, energetic and 
successful. The handsomest people on the 
face of the globe are the Americans, Eng- 
lish, French, Italians and Spaniards, 
while the ugliest and most repulsive are 
found in equatorial Africa. 

That the rays of the sun have a distinct 
chemical effect is proved by a number of 
special experiments. Pharmaceutical pre- 
parations undergo greater or less changes, 
if the bottles in which they are contained 
are kept for a length of time exposed to 
the rays of the sun, “If camphor is kept 
in a bottle, crystals wil] be formed on the 
side of the glass upon which the light falls. 
If that side is turned from the light the 
crystals will be gradually removed, and 
again be deposited on those parts upon 
which the rays of light first impinge.” 

It has been ascertained by the experi- 
ments of Mr. Hunt, that when the sun- 
light is transmitted through media of dif- 
ferent colors, the growth of plants is va- 
riously modified. “Under glasses of an 
orange, yellow, red, or ruby color, the 
roots of tulips exhibited some vitality, 
and in some cases buds appeared. Un- 
derneath the green glass the plant grew 
slowly but strongly. The flower buds 
generated under these circumstances nev- 
er could be made to blossom, notwith- 
standing the greatest care and attention 
bestowed upon them.” 

But the investigations of science have 
netstoppedhere. By means of the spec- 
troscope, Professors Bunsen and Kirchhoff 
have even presumed to analyze the sun- 
light by the prism, and they have found 
that it contains various metallic substan- 
ces, such as iron, nickel, barium,copper and 
zinc. They account for the presence of 
these metals in the rays of the sun by sup- 
posing that, in their passage to the earth, 
they have passed through vapor contain- 
ing them. 

Most of the savage and wandering 
tribes make their home in the sunlight, 
and need no instructor; but the child of 
civilization, who lives beneath the shel- 
ter of thick walls, in rooms agreeably 
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warmed and lighted by the skillfal appli- 
ances of art, should make the enjoyment of 
the opensky astudy andaduty. In these 
latter days we have made such astonish- 
ing advances in the methods of producing 
artificial warmth and light, that we forget 
the great natural source of these comforts, 
and ignore the fact that the sunlight pos- 
sesses many subtle chemical virtues that 
are essential to animal or vegetable life, 
and which exercise a mighty and perpet- 
ual influence on the health, the life, the 
beauty and the character of humanity, 
which thus far has not been clearly un- 
derstood by the genius of science, nor in 
any way supplied by the resources of 
modern art. 

We act indeed as if we were afraid of 
the sunlight. We not only fly from its 
presence under cover of high, dark walls, 
but we close our doors, darken our win- 
dows with gloomy blinds and thick shades, 
as if it were our enemy and were perpet- 
ually besieging our houses, in order to 
force an entrance and destroy us by some 
terrible plague. No walled town, sur- 


_rounded by armed foes, was ever so vigi- 


lantly and perseveringly defended as our 
own modern homes against the invasion 
of sunlight. Into the majority of our 
city dwellings and churches, the sun- 
light, with its direct rays, scarcely ever 
enters. 

The world over, country people are 
more hospitable than city people, and this 
is no less true in regard to the sunlight. 
But even our rural cottages are often en- 
compassed by thick ranks of shrubbery, 
and high trees, armed with long, heavy 
branches, to protect the family mansion 
from one of the best friends God ever sent 
to his suffering creatures. 

When the fair sex venture forth from 
their poorly ventilated and sun-excluded 
dwellings, how cautiously and jealously 
they shield themselves against the sun's 
rays, by the heavy shawl, the thick veil, 
the parasol, and the tightly fitting glove; 
and that too on the mildest and loveliest 
days of the year—as far as possible making 
themselves proof against those genial in- 
fluences to which they are indebted, not 
only for health and life, but also for the 
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delicate hues of beauty which they prize 
so highly. 

We ride out to “take the air,” in cov- 
ered vehicles, from which the sunlight is 
excluded, almost as effectually as from 
our darkened chamber at home. We 
draw our infants in little carriages but 
shield them from the rays of the sun, 
which they never see at home, and which 
is almost as essential to their perfect 
health as pure air itself. And, worse than 
all, when this unnatural deprivation of the 
influence of the great source of health, 
and life, and beauty, has induced disease 
that renders it impossible to go out 
beneath the open sky, one of the very 
first steps taken is to make the dark 
chamber of the invalid still darker by 
tightening the blinds and drawing lower 
the shades, as if it were desired to test, 
to the utmost, the recuperative forces of 
nature against all the appliances of art. 

And how poor are even our best sub- 
stitutes for sunlight! We light our houses 
with gas, each jet of which consumes as 
much oxygen as would suffice for an or- 
dinary family, and we warm our dwellings 
and public halls with huge furnaces that 
keep the air so rarefied and poisoned that 
only those who venture out of doors can 
ever take a healthy breath. In this re- 
spect, oil-lamps and open grates are not 
so bad as gas, and air-tight stoves; but 
none of all the methods of heating and 
lighting yet devised, or that the skill 
of man will probably ever conceive, 
possess any of those subtle yet mighty 
chemical virtues that give to the sun- 
light such a mysterious power over all 
the inanimate as well as the animate 
creation. 

From these facts it is clear that we 
should make it a study to improve and 
to enjoy the blessed influence of the sun. 
We should build our houses so that the 
rooms in which we spend the most of our 
time shall have a sunny exposure. We 
should open the shutters and raise the 
curtains, to admit the sunlight, just as 
regularly and faithfully as we open the 
windows for ventilation, Ventilation 
that keeps out the light, is a misnomer 
and a mere apology. The direct rays of 
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the sun may fade the parlor carpet, but 
they will give brightness to the eye, 
and health and freshness to the skin. In 
our climate, the direct rays of the sun 
are rarely hurtful, even in the summer 
time, except in the very hottest days. To 
one person who is permanently injured 
by excessive exposure to the sunlight, 
a thousand are rendered chronically 
feeble by systematically avoiding it. 

There needs to be a thorough reforma- 
tion in regard to this matter. As far as 
possible the physical exercise of students 
and sedentary workers should be taken 
out of doors. No form of parlor or house 
gymnastics is in any sense comparable 
to walking, running or playing in the 
open air, exposed directly to the rays of 
the sun. We should consider the gym- 
nasium as a place of refuge in bad weath- 
er, and resort to itonly when the snow or 
rain will not allow-us to go abroad. 

The beneficent influence of sunlight 
should be studiously considered in our 
treatment of the sick, especially those 
afflicted with the so-called nervous dis- 
orders. Dyspeptics, rheumatics, para- 
lytics, and sufferers from neuralgia, do 
well to take frequent and protracted 
sunlight baths, The rooms of the invalid 
should be flooded with sunlight and the 
entire surface of the body should be sys- 
tematically and thoroughly exposed to 
it. If these principles were understood 
and acted upon by the profession and the 
laity, the ratio of nervous symptoms 
would largely decrease, and nature would 
experience far less difficulty in curing her 
afflicted children. 

We have not yet spoken of water as 
one of man’s best physicians. Water is 
composed of oxygen and hydrogen, in 
the proportion of eight parts of the for- 
mer to one of the latter. We have seen 
that atmospheric air is the result of a 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen; water, 
on the contrary, is the result of a chemi- 
cal combination of its two elements, oxy- 
gen and hydrogen, so that there is pro- 
duced a substance entirely different from 
either. 

Those who have not studied the sub- 
ject may be surprised to learn how uni- 
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versal and abundant water is when com- 
pared with other substances. It covers 
three-fourths of the surface of the earth, 
and constitutes much more than half the 
weight of animal and vegetative life. 
There is water in the atmosphere, even 
in the dryest season; water is carried by 
the gentlest zephyr as well as by every 
stormy wind that blows. There is water 
in the hardest of the woody fibresyin the 
most shrivelled barks on the trees, in the 
thinnest leaves and in the most delicate 
flowers. 
the human body. It is found in the hairs, 
in the tough cartilage, in the hard bony 
tissue, and even in the dense, pearly 
teeth. Water impregnates and saturates 
nearly every substance on the face of the 
earth, so that there is scarcely an article 
of furniture or adornment, of food or 
apparel, that would net weigh less when 
thoroughly, absolutely dried. 

The uses of water are as varied as its 
presence is universal. It is nature’s great 
chemist, and is invested with power to 
dissolve a large number of other sub- 
stances, and yet it does not irritate the 
animal tissues of which it forms a part. 
On the other hand, the powerful solvents 
that man has sought out and contrived 
are more or less painful if not destructive 
to animal life. 

Water is also the great cooler of the 
world. It possesses a greater capacity for 
taking up heat than any other substance. 
For this reason it is always cooler in the 
neighborhood of the sea shore, or on the 
borders of lakes, pools, swamps and rivers. 
When water is evaporating its capacity 

. for heat is much greater than when it is 
in a liquid state. Hence the evapora- 
tion from the lungs and skin is a cooling 
process; for this reason those whose lungs 
are so feeble that they cannot take full 
breaths, or who do not perspire freely, 
always suffer intensely in hot weather, or 
after severe physical exertion. 

The delights of the sense of taste are 
largely dependent on the solvent power 
of water, and, as a rule, all the most lus- 
cious and highly prized meats, and fruits, 
and plants are chiefly composed of liquids, 
Water is also a powerful absorbent of 
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gases, both the good and the bad. -With- 
in a few hundred feet of the surface of the 
sea, where most of the fish are found, there 
is always present a sufficient amount 
of oxygen, sufficient to meet their wants, 

Water is rarely or never found in a state 
of absolute purity. The water of the 
ocean is one thirtieth part solid matter, 
including the salts of potassium, sodium, 
calcium, and magnesia. The waters of 
rivers, lakes and springs all contain more or 
less solid material that they take up from 
the soil through which they pass. Rain 
water, the purest of all, usually contains 
more or less traces of nitric acid and am- 
monia that it has derived from the air in 
its passage through it. Pure water, which 
can be only obtained by distillation, is 
quite insipid, because it contains no solid 
matter that we are accustomed to taste 
in our ordinary drinking water. 

In view of the universality of water 
and the variety of uses to which it is ap- 
plied, its hygienic and therapeutic im- 
portance is at once suggested. Water 
should be drunk freely during our meals, 
or after them, or in the intervals, just as 
the natural thirst demands, There are 
those who have advised to abstain from 
drinking entirely until we have eaten the 
solid articles of our meals. The advocates 
of this theory base their argument chief- 
ly on the fact that our domestic animals 
never drink while they are eating. There 
is no absurdity to which we may not be 
led if we take the lower animals as our 
guides in the study of hygiene. Any en- 
lightened man will find his own natural 
appetite, under the guidance of reason and 
experience, a far safer adviser than the 
entire animal creation, Iced water at 
meals is a most unnatural drink, especial- 
ly when not combined with hot tea, cof- 
fee or spirits. It lowers the temperature 
of the stomach, and thus impedes diges- 
tion, while tepid or warm drinks, by their 
solvent and gently stimulating power, have 
a directly reverse effect. Cool waters from 
deep wells are always to be preferred to 
iced drinks, not only during meals but at 
all other times, even when the stomach is 
absolutely empty. We need and have a 
right to drink more in warm than in cold 
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weather, more when we exercise than 
when we are idle, and more also in the 
agonies of fever than when in perfect 
health. 

Water, in the form of bathing, should 
be used not only to cleanse the person, 
but for the sake of its powerful constitu- 
tional tonic effects. A plunge or swim 
in the sea, or a shower or hand bath at 
home, not only removes the impurities 
from the surface of the body, and thus 
opens the millions of pores in the skin, 
but, what is perhaps of far greater impor- 
tance, it gives a tonic impression to the 
nerves and vascular system. Indeed, a 
shower bath is so powerful an agent that 
there are many who cannot use it at all, 
even in the warmest seasons. Shower or 
sponge baths, for the sake of their invig- 
orating effects, should not be repeated too 
often,. else the system will lose its sus- 
ceptibility to their tonic power. 

But in our country the majority, even 
of the better classes, bathe far too little, 
and then in such a way as to secure its 
cleansing without its tonic effects. To 
cleanse the body we may use warm water 
in the latter part of the day, just before 
retiring; to directly invigorate the ner- 
vous system we should take sponge or 
shower baths early in the morning, just 
after rising. 

But in order to realize the full benefits 
and joys of the bath, we should have 
more liberal conveniences for the purpose 
in our dwellings. In this respect we 
might well imitate the example of the 
ancient Romans, who erected spacious 
and elegant bathing halJs, and furnished 
them so luxuriously that they were as 
eagerly visited as our places of amuse- 
ment, Bathing, in short, ought to be re- 
duced to an art. There are hundreds of 
nervous, despairing hypochondriacs who 
might easily rid themselves of all their 
woes by giving half the attention and 
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thought to the art and practice of enjoy- 
ing shower baths, that they devote to 
chess-playing, dancing, or to the single 
item of dress. 

But the early bath, like our morning 
devotions, is regarded as a hard, cold duty, 
and we rush through it as quickly as 
possible, and are heartily glad when it is 
over, If we could occasionally spare an 
hour in the middle of the afternoon to 
enjoy the luxury of a bath, our growth as 
a nation might be slower than it now is, 
but it might be firmer, and, perhaps, more 
enduring. 

In the brief space of this essay the hy- 
gienic and therapeutical relations of air, 
sunlight, and water have, at best, been 
treated only superficially and by sugges- 
tion, rather than in exhaustive detail; 
but enough has been stated to make it 
unpleasantly evident that these three 
great physicians of nature are far too light- 
ly regarded by our modern civilization. 
The result of this sinful neglect is, that very 
many pass through life without experi- 
encing any real, joyous, all-abounding 
health. Some men who are never abso- 
lutely sick, who, indeed, are called models 
of health, never know what is meant by 
the ecstasy of life. We have seen that it 
is impossible to have the free use and en- 
joyment of air, sunlight, and water,with- 
out taking abundant exercise, and appre- 
ciating the increase of appetite and general 
enlivenment of all the vital functions that 
never fail to result from healthful physi- 
cal activity. 

Those, therefore, who faithfully consult 
these three great physicians, and obey 
their commands, will save themselves 
many physical and mental sorrows, ma- 
terially enhance their usefulness, and real- 
ize an elasticity, a freshness, and an in- 
spiration of existence to which otherwise 
they might have been strangers through 
all their lives. 


CHRISTIANITY AND MORALITY.* 


BY 
Tere are, at present, two simultaneous 
attempts, of the same origin and the same 
ee ay eee ee 
*'This article, translated for Hours at 
Home from the Revue Chrétienne for April, 
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tendency, though differing from one an- 
other. There are thoughtful men, who 


forms a part of the third volume of “ Medita- 
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persist in thinking and calling themselves 
Christians, who endeavor to separate 
Christian morality from Christian dog- 
ma, and make of Jesus Christ the moral 
ideal of humanity, while they deprive 
him of his miracles and his divinity. 
Others, who openly declare themselves 
not to be Christians, undertake to sepa- 
rate morality in general from religion in 
general, and place the source as well as 
the authority of morality in human na- 
ture itself, and in that alone. On the one 
hand, Christian morality independent of 
Christian faith; on the other, morality 
independent of all religious belief, natu- 
ral or revealed; these two doctrines are, 
in our day, zealously proclaimed and pro- 
pagated. 

That their defenders sincerely adopt 
and maintain them, we readily admit. 
In philosophy, as well as in politics, I 
consider error and honest intentions more 
common than falsehood and evil designs, 
Moreover we discuss serious and sincere 
convictions, Opinions based upon in- 
terested or hypocritical motives are 
not entitled to the honor of discussion; 
they are only to be attacked and unmask- 
ed. In the cause of simple truth I com- 


Guizot is about to publish, It is a great hon- 
or and privilege for the Revue Chrétienne to 
have the first fruits of such a work, so well 
calculated to attract public attention by the 
name of its illustrious author, by the impor- 
tance of its subject, and by its admirable vigor 
of thought and language. We remind our 
readers of the rich and varied plan of this 
great apologetic monument, thus progressing. 
The first volume contains “ Meditations upon 
the Essence of the Christian Religion,” 1864; 
the second, “ Meditations upon the present state 
of the Christian Religion,” 1866; the third, 
about to be published, is called “ Meditations 
upon the Christian Religion, considered in its 
Relations to the present state of Society and In- 
tellectual Progress.” This volume will contain 
six Meditations: J. “Christianity and Liber- 
ty.” II. “Christianity and Morality,”which we 
now publish. III.“ Christianity and Science.” 
IV. “Christian Ignorance.” V. “Christian 
Faith.” VI. “The Christian Life.” The 
fourth and last volume will contain “ Medita- 
tions upon the History and Prospects of the 
Christian Religion."—Eprror H. ar H. 
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bat the two doctrines which are now 
seeking to gain favor. 

The true cause of this double attempt 
is the unbelief and skepticism of our age 
in regard to religion. There are many 
who are not Christians; deists, for the 
most part, are not very sure of their faith 
and its efficacy. They feel the necessity 
of morality; they believe that human 
actions should be guided by it; it is in 
order to preserve it intact and puissant 
that they wish to separate it from reli- 
gion, from all religious beliefs, all which, 
they say, are wrecked or tottering. In- 
dependent morality is a raft which they 
offer to the human soul and human soci- 
ety, to save them from the shipwreck of 
their old vessel. 

The idea is false and the effort futile, 
Those who flatter themselves that they 
shall leave Christian morality erect in up- 
rooting it from Christian dogma, and 
those who think that morality can be pre- 
served by separating it from- religion, 
equally misconceive the essential facts of 
human nature and human society. Both 
of these doctrines come from an incorrect 
and incomplete observation of these facts. 
I have already in these Meditations said 
what I think of the first, and why I op- 
pose it. It is with the second, the idea 
of independent morality, that I have now 
to do, and in the name of pure and severe 
psychology I maintain the intimate, legi- 
timate, and necessary union of morality 
and religion. 

I make one preliminary observation. 
The theorists of independent morality 
start from the notion that there is a moral 
law, foreign and superior to all views of 
self-interest, to all personal passion ; they 
place duty outside and above all other 
motives of action. I care not to dispute 
this principle with them ; but they forget 
that it has been and still is strongly dis- 
puted by philosophers, ancient and mod- 
ern. Some have regarded the love of 
happiness, the satisfaction of personal 
interest, as the law and legitimate end of 
human life. Others have placed the rule 
of human conduct, not in personal inter- 
est, but in general utility, in the good of 
humanity as a whole; others have found 
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in the sympathy of sentiments the origin 
and measure of our notions of merality. 
The moral and obligatory law, duty, is 
far from being the acknowledged and 
generally accepted basis of morality ; the 
most diverse systems are continually pro- 
duced and renewed in regard to the 
principle of morality, as well as in regard 
to other great problems of our nature, 
and the human mind is not less fluctua- 
ting in this corner of the philosophic arena 
than in others. Let not the moralists of 
the new school give themselves up to an il- 
lusion ; in proclaiming morality independ- 
ent of religion, they wish and mean to 
give it a fixed basis, and the same for all; 
they are mistaken; morality, thus isola- 
ted, remains, at least as much as before, a 
prey to human contention. 

Inow leave this grave misconception 
of the defenders of the system, and ex- 
amine the system itself. I seek to ascer- 
tain whether it is the faithful and com- 
plete expression of human morality, con- 
taining all the facts which are its natural 
and essential elements. 

I sum up these facts thus: the distinc- 
tion between moral good and evil; the 
obligation to practise the good and avoid 
the evil; the power of fulfilling or not 
this obligation: in concise and philoso- 
phical terms, moral law, duty and liberty. 
These are the natural, primitive and uni- 
versal facts which constitute human mo- 
rality ; it is by reason and in virtue of 
these facts that man is a moral being. 

I shall not here enter into the discus- 
sion of the facts themselves, I shall not 
busy myself for a moment with systems 
which misconceive or deny them,one or all, 
The partisans of the system of independent 
morality, as well as myself,admit them all; 
the question between them and myself is 
to ascertain whether, in paying homage 
to the true principle of morality, they un- 
derstand its import and accept its conse- 
quences, It is the peculiarity and honor 
of human beings not to be satisfied with 
collecting facts in regard to themselves, 
as well as the external world; they want 
to know their origin and end, their im- 
port and bearing. In the moral as in the 
material system statistics are only the 
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starting-point, the first beginning of sci- 
ence; after facts well observed and veri- 
fied, come the questions which they raise 
and ulterior facts which are contained 
and revealed by the former known facts. 
The fact of human morality, as I have 
just described it in its three constitutive 
elements of moral law, duty and liberty, 
raises inevitably these two questions: 
Whence proceeds the moral law, and 
whence comes its authority? What, for 
the moral being himself, is the import 
and result of the fulfilment or viola- 
tion of duty, ¢. ¢., the use which he makes 
of his liberty? No philosophical system 
can suppress or elude these questions ; 
they fasten themselves upon the human 
mind as soon as it turns its attention to 
the moral character of human nature. 

I will consider in succession the three 
constitutive elements of this great fact, in 
order to determine their source and im- 
port. The moral law is not of human 
invention or convention; man knows 
that he has not made it, and that he can 
neither abolish nor change it. Political 
and civil laws are diverse and variable ; 
they depend, in great measure, upon 
times, places, social circumstances, hu- 
man will; and men adopt or reject them, 
feeling that they dispose of them accord- 
ing to their own interest or liking. But 
when a law comes to them as a moral 
law, they feel that it does not depend 
upon themselves, that it has its source 
and receives its authority otherwise than 
in their opinion and will. They may de- 
ceive themselves in regard to the homage 
they render or refuse to such and such 
rules of conduct; they may attribute a 
moral value to laws which do not intrin- 
sically possess it, or may misunderstand 
the true moral character of such and such 
laws, and the obligation they impose ; but 
wherever they think they perceive the 
character of moral law they bow before a 
fact that is not of their own making, be- 
fore a power that is not their own power. 

The moral] law does not belong to the 
general mechanism of the world more 
than to human invention; it has none of 
the characteristics or effects of the laws 
of the physical system ; it is not inherent 
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in the forms and combinations of matter; 
it does not govern the relations and move- 
ments of bodies; and, what is an obliga- 
tory and fatal point, it addresses and ap- 
plies itself solely to that intelligent and 
free being, of whom Pascal grandly says: 
“‘ Should the universe crumble man would 
still be more noble than that which kills 
him, because he knows that he dies, and 
of the advantage which the universe has 
over him, the universe knows nothing.” 
Man does more than to know that he 
dies; it may be his to die of his own will 
and choice, in obeying the moral law. 
It is the law of liberty. 

What do these words, the law of liberty, 
mean? How does this law, which is 
called duty, establish itself in the human 
soul and impose its authority upon human 
liberty? There is an attempt, in the pres- 
ent day, to found duty upon rights, and 
to draw its authority entirely from the 
independence and dignity of the human 
person. Man, they say, feels and knows 
that he is a free being; in virtue of this, 
it is his right that no other human being 
shall injure his independence or his dig- 
nity. He finds in every other human 
being the same nature, and consequently 
the same rights which pertain to him- 
self. Mutual right is thus derived from 
personal right, and “duty is only right 
acknowledged in others,”* 

There is here first a profound misun- 
derstanding, and then a strange forget- 
fulness. Why does man, when he finds 
himself in relations with his fellow-men, 
attribute to them the same rights which 
he recognizes in himself, and which he 
demands them to recognize? If it is the 
calculation of prudence, the wisdom of 
well-understood interests, we will say no 
more about it, for it is not then moral 
fact. If, independently of prudence and 
interest, man considers himself obliged 
to yield to the independence and personal 
dignity of his fellow-men the same re- 
spect, and grant to them the same 
rights that he claims for himself, if reci- 
procity thus becomes the fundamental 
principle of morality, what becomes of 


* La Morale Indépendante, a weekly journal, 
Aug., 1865. 
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the obligation where the reciprocity is 
wanting? Will a man be bound to re- 
respect in others the rights which they do 
not respect in himself? If he is so bound 
alike in all cases, duty has then another 
source than mutual personal respect. If 
he is not so bound alike in all cases, what 
becomes of the superior and absolute 
character of duty, or, in other words, of 
the morallaw? Itis only aconditional law, 

Not only the Christian religion, but all 
the great doctrines of the world, religious 
and philosophical, peremptorily refuse to 
attribute to the moral law this conditional 
character of reciprocity; they all consider 
duty to be absolute and imperative, in all 
cases, independently of the conduct of oth- 
ers, “If ye love them which love you,” 
saith Jesus Christ to his disciples, “ what 
reward have ye? for sinners also love 
those that love them. And if ye do good 
to them which do good to you, what 
thanks have ye? for sinners also do even 
thesame, But love ye your enemies, and 
do good, hoping for nothing again; and 
your reward shall be great, and ye shall be 
the children of the Highest: for He is kind 
unto the unthankful and to the evil.” * 
“ Be like the sandal wood,” say the laws 
of Mani to the Hindoos, “which per- 
fumes the axe which hews it.” We may 
question Plato, Aristotle, Zeno, Kant; 
whatever may be their differences other- 
wise, they agree upon this fundamental 
point with the Gospel and the laws of 
Mand. 

The error of the theorists of indepen- 
dent morality is found in the confusion of 
duty and right, and in the introversion of 
their natural and true order. Duty is the 
moral, intimate and personal law of hu- 
man actions; rights are powers derived 
from the application of the moral law to 
human relations. I will not deny myself 
the deep though sad pleasure of quoting 
on this subject the words of one, whose 
soul as well as life was united to mine, 
and who, in a modest essay, has shed a 
clear and pure light upon this mighty ques- 
tion: “The word right implies the idea 
ofa relation. All rights being an appli- 
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* Luke vi. 82, 33, 85. 
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cation of the moral law to the various so- 
cial relations, there exists no right of 
which society is not the occasion, A 
right is only the moral power of an in- 
dividual over the liberty of another. This 
power is attributed to him by virtue of 
the moral law which rules the mutual re- 
lations of men. Duty is the only founda- 
tion of right. If there were no duties 
there would be no rights. No right is 
ever asserted without claiming duty as its 
source. The duty of every man applied 
to his relations to his fellow men, is jus- 
tice; but justice cannot exist without 
duty; there is no just or unjust to one, 
who has not had the duty prescribed of 
distinguishing them, Society must have 
ideas of right as well as ideas of duty, for 
if the idea of duty is the social bond, the 
means of peace and union among men, 
so the idea of right is the social weapon, 
the means of defense against each other 
which society gives to mem. Each man 
has the knowledge of his rights which 
helps him to keep others in the line of 
their duties, but the rights are of no assist- 
ance except so far as the duties upon 
which they are founded are known and 
respected, for, in regard to him who mis- 
takes his duty, he who bas only a right 
has nothing. Right is a moral power 
which produces its effect without the help 
of force; if he who has right and force is 
obliged to employ force to make his right 
triumph, it is not right, but force which 
triumphs; his right remains to legitima- 
tize the use of his force, but his right has 
not made his cause triumph. Thus the 
idea of duty is the basis of society, the 
basis even of the idea of right, which, in 
its turn, conduces to the maintenance of 
society. ‘To wish to found a society up- 
on the single idea of duty would be to 
take from society one of its most power- 
ful means of defense and development; 
it would be to rob the tree of the buds 
which enlarge and strengthen it, To 
wish to found a society upon the idea of 
right without that of duty, would be to 
cut off the roots of the tree.” * 

* This Essay upon the “Ideas of Right and 
Duty considered as the foundations of Society,” 
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But this is not all. Side by side with 
the mistake, they commit sin, in consid- 
ering duty only as a consequence of 
right, springing from the independence 
and dignity of the human person. The 
theorists of independent morality entirely 
forget a category of moral facts which hold 
a large place in our nature, the instinctive 
sentiments intimately allied to the moral 
law, and to which the notion of right 
founded upon the independence and dig- 
nity of the human person, is completely 
foreign. Is it by reason of the indepen- 

dence and dignity of the human person 
that fathers and mothers regard it their 
duty to love their children, to take care 
of them, to labor for and sacrifice them- 
selves for them? Is it in the name of 
this principle and the rights proceeding 
from it that children are bound to honor 
their father and mother? The human 
heart and life are full of moral actions and 
relations, in which the notion of right, 
such as_is conceived by the theorists of 
independent morality, has no part; their 
system no more explains sympathy than 
duty. 

I touch upon the source of their error. 
If they place the principle of human mo- 
rality in the rights deduced from the fact 
of human intelligence and liberty, it is be- 
cause they see in man only an intelligent 
and free being. This is to strangely mis- 
conceive and mutilate human nature, 
While man is an intelligent and free be- 
ing, he is at the same time a dependent 
and subjected being; dependent in the 
material system on a power superior to 
his own; subjected in the moral system 
to a law which himself has not made, 
which he knows not how to change, which 
he is forced to acknowledge while he is 
free not to obey it, and from which he 
cannot escape without trouble to his soul 
and peril to his destiny. Morality is in- 
dependent, indeed, but it is of man that 
it is essentially independent ; free man is 
its subject. It is truly the law of liberty. 


is inserted in the work entitled: ‘“ Moral 
Counsel, or Essays on Men, Manners, Charac- 
ters, the World, Women, Education,” etc., by 
Madame Guizot, née de Meulan, 2 vols. 
1828; vol. ii p. 147-271. 
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Liberty is not an isolated fact, exhaust- 
ed, so to speak, in its fulfilment, and which, 
once realized, remains without further 
results. To liberty responsibility is at- 
tached. When the human being, exer- 
cising his free choice, makes a resolution, 
and performs an act, he feels responsible 
for what he has willed and done. Social 
laws expressly declare him to be so, for 
they punish him if they judge the act 
guilty. And they must find the act to 
be not only hurtful, but morally guilty, 
for if its author is known to be an idiot, 
if he lacks intelligence and free choice, 
the laws do not punish him. And if the 
guilty man escapes legal punishment, he 
does not escape the universal punishment 
of remorse. Beyond the pale of penal 
laws remorse is the proof and the sanc- 
tion of moral responsibility. The guilty 
man may be so hardened that remorse 
will slumber; a thousand examples prove 
that it may always be aroused. Human 
nature is never completely abolished in 
either the good or the bad. Repentance 
sometimes hides itself in recesses so deep, 
that none can penetrate them except 
the soul which feels it while striving 
against it. 

As liberty has its consequence in re- 
sponsibility, so responsibility has its own 
consequence in the idea of merit and de- 
merit naturally attached to it. I here lay 
aside all those questions, in my view, 
badly put and badly answered, which 
theology has raised in regard to this idea. 
According to the conscience and good 
sense of the human race, there is merit, 
for man, in the fulfilment of the moral 
law, and demerit in its violation, This 
fact is recognized and proclaimed in the 
simplest relations and commonest inci- 
dents of human life, as well as in the 
political organization of societies, and in 
the problems of the eternal future. What- 


ever may be the promptness or the delay, 
the nature and the measure of the re- 


ward or punishment, the moral career is 
not finished, nor the moral order con- 
firmed until the responsibility inherent 
in liberty has received its complement 
and end, in the just appreciation and 
equitable returns of the merit or demerit 
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of the human person. I have spoken till 
now of independent ethics; I have scru- 
pulously confined myself to the study of 
moral facts, such as are given by nature 
and the nature of man alone; I have ob- 
served and described them in themselves, 
abstracting every other element and every 
other consideration. They may be sum- 
med up in these terms: 

The distinction of moral good and evil: 

The moral law, the duty of practising 
good and avoiding evil: 

Moral liberty : 

Moral responsibility : 

Moral merit and demerit. 

These, I grant, are facts which man 
recognizes in himself, as the proper and 
intimate characteristics of his nature. But 
when thus determined and recognized, 
what do they signify? Are they isolated 
in human nature as they are in psycho- 
logy, or have ,they anterior causes and 
necessary consequences? Are they sufii- 
cient of themselves, or do they contain 
and reveal other facts which are their 
complement and sanction? The human 
mind cannot escape this question. 

I have proved the fact that the moral 
law is not of human invention or conven- 
tion, nor one of those fatal laws by which 
the material world is governed. It is the 
law of the intellectual and free world, a 
law superior to this world, which in ac- 
knowledging it, acknowledges itself to be 
at once force and subject. Who is the 
author of this law? Who imposes it on 
man who has not made it, and whom it 
governs without enslaving? Who has 
set it above this world in which the pre- 
sent life of man is passed? Evidently 
there is a superior power, from which 
the moral law emanates and which it re- 
veals. With that good sense which his 
frivolity and cynicism made him so often 
forget, Voltaire said, alluding to the ma- 
terial world and the order which ruled 
in it: 

“Je ne puis songer, 
Que cette horloge existe et n’ait point d'hor- 
loger.” 

There are many other things in the 
moral world besides clocks; we are not 
in the presence of a machine constructed 
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and regulated once for all; the law of the 
system, that is, the moral law, is continu- 
ally in conflict with human liberty ; lib- 
erty renders homage to the law which 
she can either fulfil or violate; the law 
manifests the supreme law-giver, whose 
thought and will she is, God, the moral 
sovereign, and man, the free subject, are 
both contained in the fact of the moral 
law. In this fact alone Kant found God; 
he was wrong in not finding him else- 
where, also; but it is true that in the 
moral law, the rule of human liberty, 
God shows himself to man most clearly 
and directly. 

Even as the moral law, without the 
sovereign law-giver who imposes it upon 
man, isan incomplete and inexplicable fact, 
a river without a source, so also the mor- 
al responsibility of the free man without 
the supreme judge who applies it, is an 
incomplete and inexplicable fact, a source 
without issue, which yuns and loses it- 
self we know not where. As the moral law 
reveals the moral law-giver, so moral re- 
sponsibility reveals the moral judge. As 
the moral law is not a law of human inven- 
tion, so human judgments rendered in 
the name of moral responsibility are not 
always the perfectly true and just judg- 
ment, which this responsibility expects 
and consents to. God is contained in the 
moral law as its primitive author, and in 
moral responsibility as its final judge. 
The moral system, that is, the empire of 
the moral law, is incomprehensible and 
impossible if God is not present in it, to 
establish it above man’s freedom, and to 
re-establish it when man’s freedom has 
disturbed it. 

Thus the moral facts inherent and 
proper to human nature, to wit: the dis- 
tinction of moral good and evil, moral ob- 
ligation, moral liberty, moral responsibili- 
ty, moral merit and demerit, are intimate- 
ly and necessarily connected with the re- 
ligious facts, to wit: God the moral law- 
giver, God the moral observer and judge. 
Thus morality is naturally and essentially 
connected with religion. It is indeed a 
Special and distinct fact in the whole 
sphere of nature and human life, but this 
fet is by no means independent of the 
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whole to which it pertains, It has its 
particular place in this whole, but it is 
only in the whole that it has its right to 
be and finds its source and authority, We 
can observe and describe the moral fact 
separately in the scientific system; we 
cannot. in the real system of things, sep- 
arate it from the religious fact. What 
should we say of the physiologist who 
should maintain that the heart is inde- 
pendent of the brain, because the two or- 
gans are distinct, although closely united, 
and indispensable to each other in the 
unity of the human being? 

The spectacle of the world leads us to 
the same result, and teaches us the same 
lesson as does the study of man; history 
confirms psychology. What is the great 
fact which blazes upon the theatre of 
human societies? The constant strife 
between good and evilgbetween justice 
and injustice. And in this strife what 
shocking disorders! What consummate 
iniquities! What breaks, what sad vicissi- 
tudes in the empire of moral law and jus- 
tice! Sometimes the moral sentence is 
expected in vain, and the human con- 
science remains painfully troubled at the 
success of vice and crime; sometimes the 
moral sentence is rendered against all ex- 
pectations, after events the most deplo- 
rable in their attacks upon the moral law : 
‘Bravely does Nero prosper,” said M. de 
Chateaubriand, fifty years ago; “ Tacitus 
is already born in the empire ; he is grow- 
ing up, unknown, near the ashes of Ger- 
manicus, and a just Providence has already 
given to an obscure child the glory of the 
world’s master.” M. de Chateaubriand 
spoke truly : Tacitus was the avenger of 
the moral law, outraged by the mas- 
ters of the Roman empire; he passed 
judgment upon their triumphs; but, in 
this same empire, the most virtuous of its 
masters, Marcus Aurelius, after having 
corsecrated his life to the pursuit and 
practice of the moral law died sorrowful in 
his tent upon the banks of the Danube, 
sorrowful for his wife, for his son, for the 
fate of that world which he had govern- 
ed, and which was to be rejuvenated and 
regenerated only by the Christians whom 
he had persecuted. All is incomplete, 
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imperfect, incoherent, obscure, contradic- 
tory, in this vast medley of human lives 
and actions which we call history; and 
Providence, that personification of eter- 
nal wisdom and justice, sometimes mani- 
fests itself in splendor, sometimes remains 
inactive and veiled under the darkest 
mysteries. Is this the normal and final 
condition of things? Are truth and jus- 
tice never to hold another place than that 
which they now occupy? Whence will 
the day dawn upon this darkness? Who 
will restore order to this chaos? Evident- 
ly man is not sufficient for it; in the 
world, as in the individual, the moral 
principle remains mutilated and too fee- 
ble for its work, if it is not intimately 
united to the religious principle. Not 
more in the life of the human race than 
in that of the human person can morality 
do without God 

At the present day, more than ever, 
morality has need of God. Iam far from 
thinking evil of my country or my age. 
I believe in its progress and its future, 
but the human soul is at present put to a 
hard test. On the one hand we have 
taken part in the most contradictory 
events; all within us has been put to 
doubt; all facts have been shaken, over- 
‘turned, raised again, left staggering; 
smitten by sights like these, all convic- 
tions have become weakened, all hopes 
obscured. On the other hand, in the 
midst of this general shaking of souls, 
science and the power of man in the world 
around him, have been prodigiously ex- 
tended and confirmed; light has shone 
more and more upon the material system, 
while it grew dim and declined in the 
moral system. We have gathered, we 
are gathering, more diligently than ever, 
the fruits of the tree of knowledge; and 
‘the rules of life, the laws of good and 
evil, are obseured in our minds, Man 
thus remains divided between pride and 
doubt, between the intoxication of his 
power and ‘the imquietude of his weak- 
ness. ‘What disturbance in the human 
soul! ‘What peril for human morality! 

Hitherto I ‘have been reserved and con- 
ciliatory, and far beyond my own real 
views. Dhave:keptmyself within the lim- 
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its which the theorists of independent 
morality have themselves assigned to the 
question ; I have confined myself to show- 
ing the intimate, natural and necessary 
union of morality with religion, of man, 
a moral being, with God, his moral sove- 
reign. I am only at the threshold of truth, 
It is not to religion in general that mo- 
rality essentially belongs ; it is not merely 
the idea of God which she needs; she 
needs the constant presence of God and 
his continual action in the human soul. 
From Christianity alone can morality now 
draw the clearness, power, and security 
which she must have in order to exercise 
her sway. And not only in the name of 
its sole practical utility, but by right of 
its truth and intrinsic value. I hold the 
necessity of the Christian religion to the 
human soul and human society ; because 
it is in perfect harmony with man’s mor- 
al nature, and because it has already 
been tested in human history. Christiani- 
ty is the faithful expression of the moral 
law, and the legitimate master of the 
moral being. 

The first and incomparable characteris- 
tic of Christianity is the extent, or rather 
the immensity of its moral ambition. 
The moral work of Christianity has often 
been viewed in relation to that of great 
men who have also attempted to deter- 
mine the moral laws of human life and 
to assure their empire; Jesus Christ has 
been compared to Confucius, Zoroaster, 
Socrates, Sakhya, Noma, Mohammed. 
The comparison is. singularly unintelli- 
gent and superficial. The wisest, most 
illustrious, most powerful of moral re- 
formers have undertaken and accomplish- 
ed only very limited and very incomplete 
works; sometimes they have applied 
themselves to bring to light the rational 
principles of morality; ‘sometimes they 
have given to their disciples alone rules 
of conduct conformed to their rational 
principles ; they have taught a doctrine 
or established a discipline; they have 
founded schools or sects, The Christian 
work has been entirely different. Jesus 
Christ is not a philosopher, disputing with 
his disciples and instructing them in mor- 
al science, nor a leader collecting around 
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him a certain number of adepts, subject- 
ing them to certain special rules by which 
they are distinguished, separated even 
from the ways of men; Jesus Christ 
proclaims no doctrine; he institutes no 
discipline, and organizes no particular 
society; he goes right to the depth of 
the human soul, of every human soul; he 
goes to work to disclose the moral evil of 
man, of every man, and with authority 
commands his disciples to cure it, first in 
themselves and then in all other men; 
“Save your soul, for what shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” “Go, teach all nations.” 

What philosopher, what reformer, ever 
conceived so vast an ambition, and under- 
took to solve so completely, and so uni- 
versally, the moral problem of human na- 
ture and destiny ? 

And this ambition was not chimerical : 
the Christian work has been and is pros- 
ecuted in the world with a progress which 
has been often crossed, interrupted, alter- 
ed, but never stopped. And during the 
three first centuries of the enterprise, in 
the name and with the sole weapons of 
faith and liberty, the Christian work be- 
gan to conquer man and the world, And 
now, after nineteen centuries, in spite of 
the errors, crimes and evils which have 
been mixed with it, with the same wea- 
pons and those alone, in the name of faith 
and liberty, under new and strong at- 
tacks, Christianity again undertakes the 
same work in the moral system, and prom- 
ises to have new success, 

I could wish, not thoroughly to inves- 
tigate, but at least to point out the causes 
of this indomitable vitality of the Chris- 
tian religion, and the legitimacy of its 
hopes in the midst of its trials, 

Almost all moral philosophers are either 
bitter censors, or cold observers, or flat- 
terers of human nature. Some declare 
that man is naturally good, and that 
wrong social institutions are the sole cause 
of his vices, and thus regard interest and 
self-love as the only motives of human 
conduct. Others decry the errors and 
Weaknesses of men with a curious and 
somewhat scoffing sagacity, like artists 
amused by the spectacle with which they 
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amuse the spectators. How differently, 
how seriously, profoundly, and efficacious- 
ly does Jesus Christ look upon man, and 
feel in regard to him! He regards hu- 
man nature neither with illusion nor in- 
difference ; he knows it to be full at once 
of evil and of good, bent upon revolt 
against the moral law, while capable of 
obeying it; he sees in man an original 
plague, the source of the soul’s disorders 
and perils; but he does not believe the 
evil to be incurable; he regards it with 
severity and at the same time with ten- 
derness, and he attacks it with a resolu- 
tion superior to all discouragement and 
ready for all sacrifices. Why should I 
not simply repeat the Christian expres- 
sions, the truest and most striking of any ? 
Jesus Christ without reserve unveils the 
sin, and without reserve devotes himself 
to the salvation of the sinner. What 
philosophy has known man so well, and 
loved him so much while passing upon 
him so free and firm a judgment? 

Jesus Christ is no less interested in 
human destiny than in human nature, 
While he lays down in all its rigor, the 
principle of the moral law, the pure 
fulfilment of duty, he does not for- 
get that man, craves and needs happi- 
ness, a pure and lasting happiness; and to 
virtue he opens hope, a hope strange to 
the world’s vision, the hope of an ideal 
happiness, inaccessible to mere curiosity, 
but satisfying the aspirations of the soul, 
and which is not to be won by human 
merits alone, or as the payment of a debt, 
but a recompense granted to the virtuous 
efforts of man by the just bounty of God. 
While the Christian religion imposes up- 
on man in this life a constant and labori- 
ous work, it offers him, if he works in- 
deed according to the law, “the kingdom 
of God and the promise of the life to come.” 

Thus Jesus Christ knows and satisfies 
the whole of human nature; he takes into 
the account at once its duties and its 
needs, its weaknesses and‘its merits. He 
does not let the curtain fall without a 
disentanglement of the plot, upon the 
rough scenes of life, and the world’s sad 
spectacles; he gives man prospects and 
satisfactions superior to his trials and 
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mistakes, And how does Jesus Christ 
attain this end? How does he touch all 
the chords, respond to all the appeals of 
the human heart? By the intimate union 
of morality with religion, of moral law 
with moral responsibility ; the only com- 
plete and definitive view of human nature 
and destiny, the only efficacious solution 
of the problems which weigh upon human 
thought and life. 

I say, the only efficacious solution. 
Efficacy is, in fact, the true and essen- 
tial characteristic of Christianity. How- 
ever high it may be, the ambition of 
philosophy is infinitely less than that 
of religion; it is a purely sciéntific aim; 
philosophers study, observe, discuss; 
their works produce systems and schools. 
The Christian religion is a practical 
work, not a scientific study; beneath 
its dogmas and pretepts there is certainly 
a philosophy, and, according to my con- 
victions, the true one; but.it is the start- 
ing point not the end of Christianity ; its 
end is to lead the human soul to govern 
itself according to the divine law; and, 
to attain this end, it takes human nature 
as it is, and in all its parts, with its di- 
verse elements and supreme aspirations. 
This, according to military. phrase, is its 
base of operations; upon this base it car- 
ries on the moral warfare, and undertakes 
to make good triumph over evil in man, 
by reforming him. 

When, two years since, I published the 
second volume of these “ Meditations,” 
treating of the present state of the Chris- 
tian religion, in which I endeavored to 
characterise the fundamental error of the 
different philosophical systems opposed 
to it, I sent the volume, according to my 
custom, to my companion in life and as- 
sociate at the Institute, M. Cousin, with 
whom, notwithstanding our different 
ways of thinking, I have always main- 
tained very friendly relations. He wrote 
to me from the Sorbonne, June 1, 1866. 


“My Dear Frrenp,—As soon as I received 
your book, I hastened to read it, and I tell 
you very sincerely that I like it very much. 
The little differences which you have not con- 
cealed are unavoidable, because they belong 
to @.general difference in our way of conceiv- 
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ing the nature of philosophy and that of re- 
ligion. These two great powers can and 
ought to agree, but they differ. To religion 
the high public and universal influence, to 
philosophy a more restricted but still very 
elevated influence. The one addresses the 
whole soul, including the imagination; the 
other addresses reason alone. The first starts 
from mysteries, without which there is no re- 
ligion ; the second starts from clear and dis- 
tinct ideas, as both Descartes and Bossuet say. 
This distinction is the foundation of my pbi- 
losophy and my religion, and this distinction 
is also, for me, the principle of their harmony. 
To confound them is in my view an infallible 
means of setting them at variance, as Male- 
branche did. To absorb philosophy in reli- 
gion gave Pascal only a faith full of contradic- 
tions and anguish, To absorb religion in 
philosophy is an extravagant attempt, which 
a sane philosophy reproves. To receive both, 
each in its place, is truth, grandeur and peace. 

Hence, you perceive the reason of our dif- 
ferences, which do no more harm to our union 
than to our old and sincere friendship.” 

I replied on the 13th June: “I rely 
upon it, as do you, my dear friend, that 
our difference will not injure our old and 
sincere friendship. I am the more glad 
to rely upon it, from the fact that, inde- 
pendently of our small particular differen- 
ces, there is indeed between us, as you 
say, a general and deep-seated difference. 
I think, as you do, that we must neither 
absorb philosophy in religion, nor religion 
in philosophy, nor confound the two. I 
wish to have both free in their manifesta- 
tion and influence. But I do not estab- 
lish either their distinction or their agree- 
ment upon the same basis as yourself. 
For me, philosophy is only ascience, that is 
to say, a work of man, limited, like the hu- 
man mind itself, in its sphere and working. 
Religion, in its principle and its history, 
is of divine origin and institution. The 
one comes from man, eager to know; 
the other is the light sent from God 
‘which lighteth every man who cometh 
into the world,’ and which God preserves 
and extends successively in the world, 
according to his impenetrable designs, 
by the act, general or special, of his free 
will. I do not care to say more; we 
both know where we keep together and 
where we separate.” 
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I had left Paris when I received M. 
Cousin’s letter. He was at Cannes when 
I returned to Paris, We never saw each 
other again. He has gone before me into 
the region where there is light upon the 
mysteries of life. But in our last inter- 
course we had both touched, in a few 
words, the heart of the question, which is 
this: What are the points of agreement, 
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and what the differences of religion and 
science, of Christianity and philosophy ? 
Although M. Cousin and I were agreed 
in regard to the mutual right to liberty 
of these two powers, we thought differ- 
ently in regard to their origin and nature, 
and, consequently, in regard to the limits 
of their domains and the character of their 
works, 


——————_o o——__—_— 


THE OLD GRIEF. 


My heart is restless like a leaf, 
Which stirs in every breeze, 

Or like an infant’s hand that moves, 
Toward everything it sees! 


The visions sweet, of happy years, 
Are thronging in my brain; 

And little arms around my neck 
Are clinging once again! 


The air is full of silver tones 

Which made my young life sweet ; 
And past me run a little flock, 

With gay and merry feet. 


Now comes again, midst flowing tears, 
That question in my heart— 

Why did my Father treasures give 
From which he bid me part ? 

Why did he fill my heart with joy, 
Then crush me with a blow— 

And in the flower why did he hide 
The bitter fruit of woe ? 


Oh! Father, see! time cannot heal 
The wound thy hand hath given, 

Is there no cure for broken hearts, 
Beneath thy happy heaven ? 


The love of friends—thy love divine, 
Are priceless gifts to me— 

But, Father, in those little graves 
Lie forms I long to see! 


Icannot wait the angel’s call, 
To wake them from their sleep; 
The time is long—my heart is sad— 
For them, dear Lord, I weep! 


I know they’re safe in thine embrace, 
From every earthly harm, 

And though there’s love, there’s little strength, 
In e’en a mother’s arm! 


Oh, calm my heart, and ease my pain, 
And let me find relief, 

And in the joys thou giv’st me now, 
Let me forget my grief. 
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In bleeding bearts the seeds of grace 
Most fruitfully do grow, 

And buds unfold their fairest leaves, 
Where rapid streams do flow. 


As on a lake deep-set in gloom 
The sun sheds beams of light, 
So let my life, beneath thy smile, 

Grow calm and pure and bright. 


#0 


PAWNBROKERY IN NEW YORK. 


“T girs you only vifteen tollar on dat 
vatch,” was Mr. Simpson’s reply, as he 
shoved toward me the article in question. 
“Tf you likes to dake dat I keeps der vatch 
und gifs you der monish—if you don’t 
like to dake it, vy you keeps der vatch 
und I keeps der monish—it ish none of 
my pishness—zuit yourself und you vill 
zuit me.” 

Mr. Simpson’s tone of voice convinced 
me that he was in earnest, and as “ vifteen 
tollar” was not so much by half as I had 
asked for, I slowly drew the watch toward 
me, demurely attached it to my vest by 
the gold chain which formed a portion of 
my time-keeping “establishment” and 
leisurely left the pawn shop of Simpson 
& Co. Now Mr. Simpson may have 
thought—if he bestowed a second thought 
upon the transaction—that I was dis- 
tressed by his non-compliance with my 
request for a loan of fifty dollars; if 
he did think so he was greatly mistaken. 
I should have been exceedingly loathe to 
have trusted him with my watch for any 
length of time—not that Mr. Simpson 
would have defrauded me of that highly 
valued article, but I should not have rel- 
ished even a temporary separation from 
my beloved companion. My watch was 
a relic of the great rebellion, purchased 
from an unappreciative “bummer” in 
blue who had surreptitiously confiscated it, 
I suspect, from some rebellious “ secesh,” 
as contraband of war. It had stood by me 
through “ flood and field” and had been of 
invaluable service to me; hence my great 
regard for it. Offering it in pawn was 
but a little ruse of mine, a trifling farce, 
with Simpson and myself in the princi- 
pal characters. The way of it was this: 

I had been spending a couple of hours 


in Simpson & Co.’s pawn shop, taking 
notes of the customers who did business 
there, the manner of transacting that busi- 
ness, and the general appearance of the 
shop and its clerkly atteridants. It was 
only when Mr, Simpson seemed to have 
grown suspicious of me, and had abruptly 
asked “Vat can I do vor you, mine 
vriend,” that I assumed the air of one hav- 
ing private business to transact, and en- 
tering one of the private stalls, had offered 
my watch and chain in pawn for a loan 
of fifty dollars. The two were fairly 
worth three times that amount, but Mr. 
Simpson, after having carefully examined 
the property offered “ vifteen tollar.” I 
pressed for a larger sum, but he remained 
firm. I became urgent, he was obdurate; 
when I reduced my claim to thirty dollars 
and tearfully urged its consideration he be- 
came angry, and answered me sharply in 
the language with which I have com- 
menced this article. With this answer 
singing broken English in my ears, with 
my belittled and despised watch in my 
pocket, and with my curiosity fully satis- 
fied, I turned from Mr. Simpson’s door, 
thankful that my bad acting had not 
touched his obdurate heart. 

The pawn shop in which this transac- 
tion occurred is located in the Bowery, 
in one of the most pretentious corner 
buildings adorning that thoroughfare. 
There are two entrances to the shop, one 
from the Bowery and one from the side 
street, the latter affording entrance to 
those whose sensitiveness compels them 
to shun the observation of the busy throng 
constantly passing in front. Over each 
door swings the mystic sign of the “three 
golden balls,” while conspicuously dis- 
played from several places on the build- 
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ing is the name “Simpson ”—coupled 
sometimes with a modest initial, and 
again presenting the more formidable 
combination of “ Simpson & Co.” 

I was induced to enter this establish- 
ment by seeing a continuous stream of 
humanity pouring into it. The day was 
Saturday, and hundreds of persons were 
availing themselves of the temporary ac- 
commodation offered by “my uncle,” (as 
the genus pawnbroker is popularly desig- 
nated,) to carry them safely over Sunday. 
This throng comprised people of all classes 
and conditions, from the fancifully dressed 
fnd highly perfumed exquisite of the 
Broadway promenade, to the ragged and 
impudent “ black yer boots, sir” urchin of 
City Hall Park—from the fashionably at- 
tired seeming lady, resplendent in cheap 
jewelry, to the barefooted little crossing- 
sweeper, whose tattered and draggled pet- 
ticoat, as it flapped against her little red 
bare legs, seemed better calculated to 
freeze than to warm them. I saw at least 
fifty persons enter during the few minutes 
I stood on the curbstone, and finally I re- 
solved to see for myself what the interior of 
a pawnshop was like. Accordingly I fol- 
lowed the crowd, boldly storming the 
Bowery entrance in preference to gaining 
surreptitious admission by means of the 
side door. I propose now to give a plain, 
unvarnished “report” of what I saw ofa 
pawnbroker’s transactions on an ordinary 
day in the city of New York. 

Having closed the street door behind 
me, I found myself in a long, narrow pas- 
sage-way, lighted only by the half sash 
in the door which I had just closed. Fol- 
lowing the dark and dingy hallway to its 
end, I entered a small room wherein “ my 
uncle” performs those acts of benevo- 
lence, for which he has gained a world- 
wide celebrity, in behalf of those indi- 
viduals who have an equivalent therefor 
to deposit with him by way of security. 
Across one end of this room, which is 
the pawn office proper, runs a narrow 
counter, at one end of which, three little 
stalls, capable of holding one person each, 
are thinly petitioned off from the main 
room. These stalls are intended for the 
use of those who do not wish to be recog- 
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nized by the other customers. There is 
no back to them, so that a person enter- 
ing one must persistently face toward 
Mr. Simpson and his clerks or be as much 
exposed as though there were no stalls. 
These little boxes are attached to the 
counter, and being open in front, bring 
the occupant in almost immediate con- 
tact with the office clerks. As I entered 
the room two of these stalls were occupied 
by women whose dress betokened pov- 
erty, and of the third a large, portly man 
held possession, Behind the counter a 
case of open faced boxes, reaching from 
floor to ceiling, is ranged against the 
wall, and in these boxes are stored hun- 
dreds of parcels, neatly ticketed and 
labeled, and systematically arranged. I 
learned that in the second and third 
stories of the building there are thou- 
sands of similar packages stored away in 
like manner, These are articles in pawn, 
or, as the vulgar have it, “ up the spout.” 
Three or four active young Jews were 
busily engaged assisting Mr. Simpson to 
wait on customers, of whom the dusty, 
dirty, foul-smelling little shop was full. 
The majority of these customers were 
women and children, who pressed eagerly 
forward to the counter whenever a va- 
cancy occurred, anxious to display the 
articles which they had brought to 
pledge, and to receive such loans thereon 
as the clerkly young Shylocks were will- 
ing to grant. This heterogeneous crowd 
paid no attention to the old motto, “ first 
come first served,” which New Yorkers 
usually observe so scrupulously, but jost- 
led and pushed and squeezed, even quar- 
reling, in their efforts to obtain a hear- 
ing. A modest-looking, middle-aged 
woman, dressed in black, holding by the 
hand a little boy five or six years of age, 
had as I entered just obtained a place by 
the counter. She could not have suc- 
ceeded in doing so had it not been for the 
interference of a burly, red faced Irish- 
woman in her behalf. “Come in here by 
me, mum,” said this kindhearted Celt, 
“Sure it’s a long time yez been waitin, 
and yez looking so tired, God bless ye. 
It’s not the likes of ye should be scram- 
min and squeedgin wid us big fat wim- 
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men—take my place here, and divil a wan 
shall crowd yez away; sure I kin wait, 
I’m used to it, more’s the pity.” The 
lady in black hastened to avail herself of 
this courtesy, accompanying her thanks 
with a sad smile. Her frightened man- 


ner showed clearly that this was her first 


visit to “her uncle,” and the innocent 
manner in which she asked for nearly 
the full value of the ring she desired 
to pledge, was sufficient evidence that 
she was a novice at “the spout.” The 
clerk examined the ring and then offered 
her less than half the sum she had asked 
for. After having timorously asked a 
trifle more than the pittance tendered, 
she was fain to accept even that small 
sum, and sadly turned away with her 
child. The rough, but kindhearted Irish- 
woman expressed the conviction of all 
who had witnessed the transaction when 
she said, as the lady in black moved away, 
“That's a poor widdy, God bless her— 
oh! but this is a harrud winter for lone 
wimmen, and that’s true enough.” But 
the Irishwoman was too much occupied 
with her own affairs to waste much time 
in sympathizing with others, so turning 
to the counter she unrolled her bundle and 
exhibited to one of the Israelitish clerks 
a well-worn shawl. “ How much are yez 
goin’ to give me on me shawl this time,” 
she asked. The clerk glanced hastily at 
the article in question, and replied, “ Why, 
Mrs. Maloney, I’ve lent you before ‘ten 
times what this shawl is worth.” “Ah! 
did ye thin, me darlin,” responded Mrs. 
Maloney, “troth if ye did it’s ten times 
what it’s worth I’ve paid yez back, for 
didn’t I redame it ivery time? Sure the 
shawl’s worth something, what are yez 
going to give me?” The clerk offered 
six shillings. ‘“ Well,’ I suppose I must 
take it, for well I know ye'll not give 
more than ye says; but, darlin’, it’s a dol- 
lar yez ought to be givin me this time— 
didn’t I redame it often for more money 
than that?” The clerk acknowledged 
that she had, but said it was getting so 
near warm. weather that he feared if he 
loaned her too much on it she wouldn’t 
come for it again. Mrs. Maloney took 
the six shillings and her ticket, and mut- 
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tering something about “ the ould man’s 
drunk, and I must have some bread for 
the childer on Sunday, and a drop of 
drink for myself,” left the office. 

All this time the stout man in the box 
had been haggling for a few more shil- 
lings by way of a loan on a lady’s breast- 
pin which he was offering to pawn. The 
clerk had offered him $7, he having de- 
manded ten, and he was now earnestly 
pleading for half a dollar more. “My 
wife is sick,” he urged, “and I’ve got to 
pay a doctor and get something to make 
her comfortable—do make it seven and a 
half.” The clerk evidently knew “the 
tricks and the manners” of his customer, 
for he laid his finger knowingly beside 
his nose and remarked “ Mother, I’ve 
come home to die, by special request,” 
whereat the portly individual laughingly 
made a spasmodic grab across the counter 
for the head of the irreverent clerk, but 
failing to secure that artful dodger, he 
consented to receive the $7, and leisurely 
walked out. As he turned his face to- 
ward me I recognized in him a profes- 
sional gambler, whose tall and portly 
figure, fashionably attired in shining 
broadcloth, and decorated with an abun- 
dance of cheap jewelry, may be seen al- 
most any pleasant day at one of the sev- 
eral gamblers’ corners on Broadway. He 
was attired in his usual festive garments, 
and carried in his hand a gold-headed 
cane. When he had shaken from his feet 
the dust of the pawnshop, he doubtless 
resumed his customary swagger and strut 
as though he were the fortunate possessor 
of untold wealth, 

The applications for loans poured in 
thick and fast upon the busy clerks, who 
with all their energy were unable to di- 
minish the constantly increasing crowd 
of customers. They dealt out their paltry 
shillings with grudging hands to the poor 
half-clad women before them, receiving 
now a coat or a bonnet, a pair of pants, 
bedclothing, undergarments, and such 
odds and ends as the unfortunate crea- 
tures could spare from their scanty stores. 
One blear-eyed woman, whose filthy rags 
scarcely covered her nakedness, whose 
breath was redolent of gin, and whose 
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countenance gave some slight indication 
of the quantities of that coloring material 
which she had “got outside of” in the 
course of her life, produced an article 
which she called a dress, but which was 
composed chiefly of holes and dirt, and 
requested the clerk to loan her half a dol- 
lar thereon. The clerk remarked that he 
“couldn’t see it.’ Thereupon the pun- 
gent female retired to a corner for a mo- 
ment, fumbled impatiently among the 
rags she wore, shook herself two or three 
times like a wet spaniel, and speedily re- 
appeared in triumph bearing a soiled 
flannel petticoat in her hand. - Adding 
this to the previously rejected bundle she 
again demanded half a dollar, The clerk 
“saw it” this time, and handing her the 
required currency, requested her, with 
more emphasis than courtesy, to “get 
out and don’t come after your things when 
you're drunk,” The two women who 
occupied the stalls when I entered, were 
disposed of in turn, they receiving small 
loans upon some household goods which 
they had left as security. They seemed 
to be respectable women, and were 
doubtless the wives of poor mechanics, 
who, being out of work, were unable to 
support their families, and hence the 
pawn-shop was resorted to, 

I was amused by the manceuvres of 
three young boot-blacks who were wait- 
ing their turn at the counter, They were 
attired in the universal costume of boot- 
blacks—long-tailed, tattered coats, baggy 
breeches, slouchy caps, and exhibited 
their shirts at the most inappropriate 
places, Two of them wore men’s boots, 
run down at the heels and yawning at the 
toes, while the third had on a nice new 
pair of boots, evidently purchased to fit 
him. While waiting they were discuss- 
ing the relative merits of the actors at the 
Old Bowery Theatre. He of: the new 
boots was apparently unacquainted with 
the bewildering mysteries of that para- 
dise of street boys, and was listening, 
open-mouthed, to the ravishing stories told 
by his more experienced comrades. “O! 
but you just ort to see Foxy when he acts 
the clown,” said No.1. “ Ain’t he funny 
nor nuthin’! He'll just make you bust 
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yerself a laffin, that’s so, by jingo!” To 
which No. 2 adds, “ And then to see them 
two big pirates fitin’ with real swords 
—ain’t that bully too? You just come 
along with us to-night, we'll put you 
through.” And forthwith the unsophis- 
ticated youth pulled off his new boots 
and passed them to No.1, who, with a 
wink at No. 2, (who knowingly ran his 
tongue into his cheek, and finding there 
a huge chew of tobacco, gave it an in- 
telligent turn or two,) crowded the 
women until he reached the counter.” 
“Here, you Ephrim! how much you 
goin’ ter give me on these 'ere boots? I'll 
come for’em again on Monday, sure— 
talk quick now, and shell out big.” The 
clerk, who was so unwarrantably address- 
ed as “Ephrim,” finding the boots good 
and new, offered a dollar and a half, which 
caused No. 1, to deprecatingly respond, 
“Oh dear! can’t you make it two? 
Them there boots cost seven-a-naff yes- 
terday, didn’t they, Jakey?” Jakey 
promptly answered “Yes, siree, they did 
that.” The clerk declined to advance the 
price of boots, so No. 1, accepted the dollar 
and a half and the three young “shine 
‘em up sirs,” dodged spasmodically out of 
the crowd, one of them barefooted, and the 
others nearly so. By this transaction the 
Old Bowery undoubtedly gained the price 
of three gallery seats, and some peanut and 
cigar store made a profit thereby also, 
My attention had been about equally 
divided between the boot-blacks and a 
young man who entered about the same 
time they did, and who immediately oc- 
cupied one of the private stalls. His 
clothes were good but much soiled, and 
he wore them all awry, as though they had 
been thrown on him with a pitchfork. 
The silk hat which he wore cocked on 
one side of his head was battered and 
bruised, and there was a decided smell of 
stale whisky and tobacco clinging about 
him. All this, together with his un- 
shaven face, his uncombed hair and his 
state of partial intoxication, bore evidence 
of his having been on a spree for some 
days. As he entered the little box he 
sprawled himself upon the counter and 
called for one of the clerks, but not being 
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speedily waited upon, he commenced a 
maudlin harangue, addressed to every- 
body in general. Carelessly throwing 
upon the counter a large “ bull’s-eye” sil- 
ver watch, he exclaimed, “Here, you 
young Jew, I want some money for that 
watch quicker’n a injun'd scalp a nigger. 
I'm on a bust now, I am, and I’m flat 
broke, out of soap clean. I'm a butcher, 
I am, and I can just discount the best man 
*tever lived dressin’ sheep, I kin, and 
that’s what’s the matter, muchly. Here, 
you Jew feller, look at this ‘ere watch 
o’ mine and say what yer goin’ to lend me 
on it. I’ve been on aroarin’ old spree 
for a week, an’ I’m goin’ to have the jol- 
liest kind of a drunk to-night to sober up 
on—that’s what ails me. I work up in 
O’Rourke’s slaughter-house, and if you 
want ter see some of the purtiest killin’ 
ever was done, you just come up there 
an’ J'l/ show you. Here, you hook-nosed 
Jew, why don’t you look at my watch 
an’ don’t keep me swearin’ here all day. 
So you're a Jew, are you, one o’ them 
fellers as don’t eat pork. You'd never do 
for my wife, you wouldn’t, not muchly. 
I’ve got a nice gal livin’ cross town here 
—I wonder what she’d say if she knew 
what a bust I’m on. She come to the 
slaughter-house to see me one day, but 
the smell of blood made her sick—funny 
things wimmen is. She said she'd never 
come again cos the sight of dead hogs 
made her homesick. She was born in 
Cincinnati, she was. If yer don’t come 
here pretty quick, I'll just kick this ’ere 
stable down, that’s what’s the matter. 
Why don’t you give the poor woman a 
dollar—she needs it bad enough, don’t 
yer see—oh! give her the money and 
charge it to my old watch here, I can 
afford it, if you can’t. Ill drink less 
whisky an’ that'll make it all hunkey 
dorey. You Jews wouldn’t be so mean 
if you eat pork. Here, give me ten dol- 
lars on that watch—that’s the best watch 
to keep time asever was. I kin dress a 
sheep in three minutes by that watch. It 
runs just as you tell it to—if you want to 
get yer dinner early it goes fast, but when 
yer sittin’ up with the gals it goes slow, 
an’ the old folks has ter come in ter tell 
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yer when it’s time to go home: don’t yer 
lose that ere watch-chain now, cos that’s 
made out o’ the skin of a innocent little 
lamb wot I killed myself, and my gal 
braided it for me—ah! but she is just the 
nicest gal as ever wore crinoleen’; she is, 
you bet. I ain’t goin’ to take no $6 for 
that watch; why, that would get me 
more’n half drunk, and I’m bound to get 
drunk clean through to-night, Iam. Well, 
gimme $8 and let me go—it’s worth two 
and a half all the swearin’ I've done here, 
Wonder if them wimmen don’t like 
swearin’—but I can’t help—let them 
try butcherin’ contrary cattle as don’t 
want to be killed, an’ just see if they 
wouldn't sling a little swear. Come, you 
black-muzzled Jew, trot out them $8, for 
I’m gettin’ as dry as a lime-kiln; all 
right, my young blossom—when yer want 
ter see butcherin’ as is butcherin’ just 
come up where I am—good-by, my 
young blossom—farewell.” Having ob- 
tained the $8 and the ticket for his 
watch, the whisky-befogged individual, 
glorying in his beastly condition, swat- 
gered out of the shop, bestowing, as he 
passed, a most comprehensive wink upon 
the assemblage of women present. His 
language had been thickly interlarded 
with peculiarly constructed oaths, and 
the more at variance with the well- 
known rules of profanity he could make 
them, the better he seemed pleased. He 
chuckled and laughed at his own rhodo- 
montade of slang and profanity, and evi- 
dently considered some of his sayings 
exceedingly witty. 

Two flashily dressed women, whose 
brazen faces, and bold, impudent carriage, 
too plainly told the shameful story of their 
sinful calling, entered as the butcher de- 
parted. Without deigning to avail them- 
selves of the partial privacy afforded by the 
stalls, they crowded and hustled through 
the poor women in waiting—who gladly 
gave way toavoid the contact—until the 
counter was reached. They saluted the 
clerk, who hastened to wait upon them, 
with acoarse “How are you, Johnny?” 
One of them produced a pawn ticket 
and said: “ Well, Johnny, I can’t pay you 
anything on this ring to-day—I hain't 
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made five dollars in a week. You just 
keep it for me a few days longer—it’s my 
diamond ring remember—the one my man 
give me. Will you keep it forme? All 
right—remember now, I'll hold you re- 
sponsible for it. My man will be home 
to-morrow and I'll get the money from 
himif I can’tany otherway. Remember 
now you are responsible for that ring—I 
wouldn’t lose it for a heap of money.” 
“Johnny ” promised to do as he was re- 
quested, whereupon the woman pronounc- 
ed him “a clever fellow,” and intimated 
that if he would open the way she would 
like to come behind the counter and “kiss 
him for his mother.” With these words 
‘the two wretched harlots, with a coarse 
laugh and an impudent stare at the cus- 
tomers in waiting, passed out into the 
street. The poor, wretched women at 
the counter gazed sorrowfully after these 
wrecked specimens of womanhood, and 
one decrepid old crone remarked audibly : 
“God forgive them ; it’s hard to be poor 
and sick, hungry and cold, but any misery 
is better than that.” 

A wretched, puny, starved looking, 
ragged little girl, ten or twelve years of 
age, approached the counter and timidly 
offered a well-known bedquilt, of many 
colors, Without saying a word she quiet- 
ly undid her bundle and laid it upon the 
counter, and patiently waited, with a 
scared yet pleading expression upon her 
young face—a young face made old look- 
ing by want and suffering. One of the clerks 
being at length impeded in the trans- 
action of business by the bulky quilt before 
him, asked the little girl sharply ‘“ What 
do you want with this bundle?” “If you 
please, sir, I want to get a little money to 
buy some supper,” replied the frightened 
child. “Where's your mother?” snap- 
pishly asked the clerk. “She’s out work- 
ing to-day, sir.” “Has she been drunk 
this week?” “Only two days, sir, and 
she’s been working hard all the rest of 
the week, but didn’t get her pay for it yet, 


and I want to get a little money for the _ 


bedquilt, if you please, sir.” “ When is 
she coming to get the things she left here 
before,” asked the clerk, in a tone a little 
less severe. “I don’t know, sir, but she 
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said she would come for them all as soon 
as she got paid for her week’s work.” 
The frightened little girl was ready to 
ery, fearing the clerk was about to refuse 
her the loan she had asked for. Hither the 
wan and haggard little face and shiver- 
ing form before hint had caused the clerk 
to forget his former harshness, or else the 
article offered was worth an advance, or 
perhaps it was the two combined which 
caused the young man to say, in a kinder 
tone, “ Well, I'll give you a dollar on this 
quilt and that’s all it’s worth. But re- 
member, now, tell your mother not to 
send anything more here till you've taken 
all these things out.” Eagerly seizing 
upon the greenback and’ the ticket the 
little girl replied “ Thank you, sir, I'll tell 
her,” and hastily ran, barefooted, out 
into the snow and slush. 

I observed that Mr. Simpson seldom 
came in contact with his customers him- 
self, but that from behind a little screen 
in one corner he issued the edicts to his 
clerks which governed the loans to be 
made upon all articles of greater value 
than five or ten dollars. Trifling loans 
were made by the clerks upon their own 
judgment, but articles of value were im- 
mediately submitted to their Hebraic 
chief in the corner. The decisions of that 
individual, skilled in jewelry and precious 
stones particularly, were like the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, from them there 
was no appeal. Himself secure from the 
piteous appeals of the unfortunate, all the 
tales of dire distress and suffering which 
were poured into the ears of unsympa- 
thizing clerks, failed to extort a single ex- 
tra copper from the till of “my uncle.” 
The amounts loaned in proportion to the 
value of the goods offered was as varied 
as the quality of the goods. Upon arti- 
cles of clothing and the like perishable 
goods, from one-fifth to one-third of the 
value might be obtained, while upon 
watches, jewelry and the like, one-half 
or two-thirds of the value was loaned. 
The largest sum I saw loaned was $150— 
the smallest fifty cents, The first men- 
tioned sum was advanced to a large cor- 
pulent man, who came in with a business 
air, without betraying either hesitancy or 
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shame, whistling a popular melody, and 
walked up to the counter. Detaching 
from his soiled shirt an elegant cluster 
diamond pin, he passed it to the clerk and 
said simply “hundred and fifty.” The 
clerk consulted Mr. Simpson, and imme- 
diately returned with the required sum 
in greenbacks, which he counted out to 
the corpulent individual, That worthy 
counted the money over leisurely, and 
being satisfied of its correctness, saunter- 
ed out, still whistling, as unconcernedly 
as though he had performed the most 
common, every day business transaction. 

My prolonged stay in the shop had 
laid me open to suspicion, and the atten- 
tion of Mr. Simpson having been called 
to my presence, he came forward and in- 
dulged in a good long stare at me. Hav- 
ing probably made up his mind that I 
was no better than I should be, he ac- 
costed me in the language I have pre- 
viously given, and with the result record- 
ed. When I considered the small sum 
“vifteen tollar” which he offered for my 
watch, worth so much more, I had no 


doubt but he had made up his mind that 
I was a thief and not the rightful owner 
of the property offered. If so, it was the 
only instance during my visit where any 
precaution was taken to guard against 


receiving stolen property. There was 
nothing in all the transactions I witnessed 
calculated to deter an unknown thief from 
offering his plunder openly at the counter 
and receiving such sum as Mr. Simpson 
might choose to give. Had I offered my 
watch when I first entered there would 
have been no difficulty in obtaining even 
double the sum I asked for. But I had 
fallen under suspicion, and was evidently 
looked upon as a thief or as a detective 
trying to entrap the wary Hebrew. 

Of the visitors whom I saw there one- 
half were women, one-quarter children, 
and the remainder half grown men, or 
those who had arrived at the full dignity 
of man’s estate. The women, with few 
exceptions, were of foreign birth, either 
Irish or German, the former nationality 
predominating. They were decidedly of 
the “lower class,” poorly clad, slovenly, 
dirty, and most of them bore evidence of 
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possessing a strong predilection for rum, 
The children were apparently born of 
just such women, were equally ragged 
and dirty, and many of them, although 
it was cold, and snow lay upon the pave- 
ments, were bareheaded, barelegged and 
barefooted. The articles which they 
brought to pledge were of little value, 
consisting chiefly of well-worn garments 
and dilapidated household goods—articles 
which the children were forced to pawn 
for what an unfeeling Shylock would 
give, because the wretched parents of the 
still more wretched children were asham- 
ed to offer such insignificant trash. Some 
of these children, among them little girls 
of ten or twelve years of age, while they 
carried in one hand their bundle to pawn, 
held in the other a pitcher or pail in 
which to procure liquor at the nearest 
grocery. Some of these seemed to appre- 
ciate the degrading nature of the errand 
upon which their parents had sent them, 
and with averted faces and downcast 
eyes, shrank into the corners and into 
the crowd, hiding their shivering forms 
as much as possible in the skirts of their 
elders. Others of these children were 
common street vagabonds, hundreds of 
whom may be met daily in our streets, 
begging from door to door, sweeping 
crossings, blacking boots, or blocking up 
the sidewalk in rude and boisterous play, 
to the great disgust of pedestrians. To 
these the idea of a visit to the pawnshop, 
with bundle and pitcher, is pleasant, as it 
ensures to them the first swig at the beer. 
There were but two or three among all 
the callers upon “ my uncle” that after- 
noon who appeared respectable, or who 
seemed entitled to the sympathy of the 
charitable. One young girl, about eighteen 
years of age, modestly dressed, assisted 
by another girl, younger than herself, 
brought in a sewing machine to pledge. 
In stating her reasons for desiring more 
money than the clerk was willing to ad- 
vance, she said that her mother had just 
died, leaving her an orphan, and that she 
required money in order to give her a 
decent burial, Herself and mother had 
supported themselves by sewing for the 
shops, earning a bare subsistence, and 
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now that the mother was dead, the means 
whereby they had lived was pawned to 
give her burial. Of another, who had 
said that she was the wife of a carpenter 
who was out of work, I asked if there 
was not plenty of work in the city 
for sober mechanics to do, “No, in- 
deed, sir, there is not,” she answered. 
“My husband, who is as sober and in- 
dustrious a man as can be be found, has 
not had a day’s work in three months, 
He used to work in the ship yards and 
had good wages, but now there is nothing 
todo, and hundreds of willing men are 
idle. We've had to live and support four 
children all winter by selling or pawning 
the things we had. We were comfort- 
ably settled, and had things nice about us 
when work was good, but now nearly 
all our furniture is gone, and all the 
clothing we could spare. God knows, 
sir, how we are to live, but it’s hard in- 
deed. A great many of the men take to 
drink, sir, when they are out of work 
and get so poor, then ruin comes fast 
enough. But, thank God, my husband 
isno drunkard. If he comes to that I 
shall give up all hope.” The majority of 
the women who deal with the pawn- 
brokers are the hardworking foreigners 
who drink more or less between jobs, 
the habitual drunkards and beggars, and 
prostitutes, 

The men whom I saw there all, with 
but one exception, bore evidence of hav- 
ing been induced to make the visit through 
atoo free use of rum. They all had the 
disease, either in an intermittent or chro- 
nic form, and had evidently been on a 
temporary spree, or were permanent 
sots. The one exception to therule was 
a young man about 25 years of age, but 
who looked much older, who was offer- 
ing to pawn a violin. His face was pale 
and haggard, his eyes were sunken and 
rolling spasmodically. His nervous sys- 
tem seemed ¢ompletely shattered—his 
hands trembled, his limbs shook, and his 
whole frame seemed to be a mass of dis- 
ordered nerves, acutely sensitive to the 
slightest noise or touch. He darted fit- 
fully from place to place, seeking an op- 
portunity to reach the counter, regardless 
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of everything and everybody, intent 
only on getting money for his violin. 
Without speaking a word, he passed the 
instrument to the clerk, accepted the sum 
offered with an impatient nod of the head, 
and gathering up the funds with a jerk- 
ing movement, pushed his way hastily 
through the crowd and departed. That 
young man was an opium eater, upon 
whom the habit was so strong as to leave 
little hope for his reformation. 

There were many little incidents trans- 
pired during my visit, and many charac- 
ters presented worthy of a description, 
but what I have written will serve to 
show the general nature of the business 
transacted at a pawnshop. Whoever 
chooses, as I did, to spend a couple of 
hours in such an establishment will find 
much to interest if not to instruct him. 
I have purposely omitted to mention the 
precise number of the premises whereon 
Simpson & Co. transact their business, 
because, on referring to the directory, I 
find there are no less than nine persons 
of that name who are written down as 
pawnbrokers, nearly all of whom are 
located in Chatham street or the Bowery. 
Either one is at liberty to apply what I 
have written to his own place of business, 
if he chooses, and I have no doubt it will 
fit as nicely as a suit of ready made 
clothing—a slash here and a snip there and 
“it vits you shust like a glove, my tear.” 

Pawnbrokers abound in all large cities, 
and are considered necessary nuisances. 
They are cormorants preying upon the 
vitals of the unfortunate and the needy. 
Attempts have been made to hedge in 
their extortionate transactions by sundry 
laws regulating their charges, but the acts 
relating to them are little better than 
dead letters upon the statute books. 
Dealing as they do with the ignorant and 
the besotted, they take every advantage 
which will add to their gains, The law per- 
mits them to charge twenty per cent. in- 
terest upon all sums less than $25 which 
they loan, and ten per cent. on all over 
that amount. The practice is to charge 
two per cent. a month on all sums. 
They are also required to affix a five 
cent revenue stamp upon all tickets 
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issued by them; this stamp is charged 
to the individual who receives the loan. 
Their greatest profit consists in under- 
valuing the goods offered in pawn, and 
subsequently becoming the owner of 
such goods for the simple amount loaned. 
On an article worth $20 they will loan 
but six or seven. As less than one-half 
the articles pawned are ever redeemed, 
the pawnbroker gains, on an average, 
two-thirds of the value of all unredeemed 
pledges. The law provides that all such 
pledges shall be advertised and sold by 
auction after.having been held one year, 
and that the surplus for which they sell 
above the amount loaned shall be restored 
to the pawners of such goods. Sales of 
unredeemed pledges are of frequent 
occurrence, but the pawner who ever 
received any benefit therefrom has yet to 
be discovered. The pawnbroker con- 
trives to bid in all unredeemed pledges at 
about the amount he has previously 
loaned on them. Taking advantage of 
the clannish proclivities of the Hebrew 
race, the pawnbroker, who is always a 
Jew, is enabled to dispose of his pur- 
chases at a great profit. Many pawn- 
brokers are in league with thieves, and 
are the mediums through whose agency 
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pickpockets, burglars, and other public 
depredators, dispose of their plunder, 
Occasionally one of these receivers of 
stolen goods is arrested, but in a city like 
New York, where thieves sit in our city 
councils, and gamblers occupy the bench, a 
conviction seldom follows. Pawnbrokers 
urge that the securities upon which they 
make loans are of such a nature that they 
are compelled to charge a high rate of 
interest. It is true that the pledges they 
receive generally possess greater value in 
the eyes of their owners than any one 
else will set upon them, but this is but a 
poor excuse for swindling. Their eva- 
sions and defiance of the law form the 
principal ground of complaint against 
them. In some countries the govern- 
ment becomes the pawnbroker, loaning 
to the needy such sums as are required, 
charging a moderate rate of interest, and 
receiving personal property as security. 
Attempts have been made to introduce, 
by means of incorporated companies, a 
similar system in New York, but the old 
dealers have thus far possessed sufficient 
interest to defeat the scheme. Whoever 
will carry the plan into active operation 
will bestow a great boon upon the poor 
of our metropolis. 
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THE LATE KING OF BAVARIA. 


Tue old Bavarian who died in Nice on 
the 29th of February, 1868, had been al- 
most a Nestor among sovereigns even be- 
fore 1848, when he laid down his crown, 
though it had really pressed too heavily 
upon his head years before. If he had 
died half a century ago, Miss Miilhbach 
might well take him as the subject of a 
three-volume romance, so full of incident 
is his life from the time he was only 
crown-prince, and was rather dreaming 
among the ruins of Greece than longing 
for the crown in store for him. 

King Ludwig I. was the oldest prince 
of the Duke of the Palatine Zweibriicken- 
Birkenfeld, afterward Maximilian L, 
King of Bavaria. He was born in Stras- 
burg on the 25th of August, 1786. He 
received his first religious instruction 
from a priest named Sambuga, afterward 


studied at the University of Gdttingen, 
and in 1805 commenced his travels in 
Italy and France. No sooner did his 
mind develop than he exhibited a love 
for works of art, and a taste in pronounc- 
ing judgment upon them quite worthy of 
an experienced artist himself. In one of 
his most beautiful poems of this period 
he laments the removal to Paris of the 
classic masterpieces of Rome, and no one’s 
heart was more touched by Napoleon’s 
conduct in this matter than Ludwig's. 
On the 29th of January, 1815, he wrote 
from Nancy to Wagner in Rome: “It 
would be glorious if I could restore to 
Rome the treasures of art which Napo- 
leon has carried away. Last year I did 
what I could, but I shall work zealously 
this time to see that the thing is brought 
about.” His labors in this direction, with- 
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out doubt, had their effect toward the 
final restoration of those gems to Rome. 
Even at this time, Ludwig never lost an 
opportunity of buying some great paint- 
ing or piece of sculpture when once of- 
fered; and there may have been a little 
Jesuitical trickery in his indignation at 
Napoleon’s removal of the Italian treas- 
ures to Paris; for, in the midst of these 
efforts to secure their return, he managed 
to buy forty pieces of sculpture from the 
Villa Albani. During the Congress of 
Vienna, in the winter of 1814, he bought 
the pearl of his collection, the Ilioneus, 
for six thousand ducats. 

When he commenced his reign he 
looked with sadness upon the Bavarians 
as he contemplated their sluggish nature, 
as if they were under the influence of 
beer all the time. He wished to animate 
them, fill them with a love of the ideal 
world, and make Bavaria what Greece 
was to the classic times, and Munich what 
Athens was to Greece. Still hoping that 
the Bavarians might be raised from their 
torpidity, he set himself with great ardor 
to the accomplishment of this end. He 
began his task by liberally encouraging all 
young artists of promise, and by giving 
high prices for all works of art that met 
his eye and pleased his taste. Just at 
this time there arose the war of independ- 
ence which the Greeks waged against 
Moslem barbarism, Celebrated German 
artists, with many tyroes, hastened to the 
aid of the oppressed Greeks; but while 
Greece arose from the dead it was im- 
possible to revive the spirit of the an- 
cient Greeks, King Ludwig. did not go 
to Greece himself, though his heart was 
there, but he sent his son thither. King 
Otho I., with his Bavarian grenadiers, 
went to Athens, The Bavarians must see 
for themselves the great works of art 
which were still slumbering among the 
ruins of that city. Months passed on and 
in due time all the finest treasures of art 
that could be transported were taken 
from Greece and carried to Munich, where 
buildings of palatial grandeur were erect- 
ed for them, and where they have ever 
since excited the admiration of the artist 
and the traveler, The King had uttered 
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the word of enchantment, and, to the ex- 
tent of his ability, had transformed Mu- 
nich into a modern Athens. But it is 
hardly just to generalize thus his efforts 
for making Munich a depository of ancient 
and modern masterpieces. 

“ A glorious German is this young Ba- 
varian prince,” said John Miller, in a let- 
ter to his brother, on the 11th of August, 
1807; “he has built a Pantheon, he has 
undertaken a Walhalla (I suggested the 
name myself): the busts of fifty great 
Germans to be made of Carrara marble!” 
But this was the mere beginning of Lud- 
wig’s architectural undertakings. His 
enterprises took shape very rapidly. He 
built the Odeon, the Royal Palace, the 
Wittelsbach Palace, the Basilica, the All- 
Saints’ Church, the Ludwig’s Church, the 
Building for the Exhibition of Art, the 
Hall of Fame, the Hall*of Freedom, the 
General's Hall, the Gate of Victory, the 
Library, the University, and the new 
Pinakothek. In addition to these he built 
the Walhalla in Regensburg and the 
Villa at Edenkoben, besides which he had 
the cathedrals in Bamberg, Regensburg, 
Speier, and other cities greatly improved 
and beautified. The Walhalla was built 
from 1830 to 1842. To give some idea 
of the extent to which he patronized art, 
we may mention that from the 13th of 
October, 1825, to the 3lst of December, 
1848, he appropriated for works of art 
and buildings where they were deposited, 
11,598,560 florins, And this, remember, 
was in Bavaria, where everything is dirt 
cheap. As he was strictly economical 
in his habits and in his court, and never 
could be justly accused of a passion for 
hoarding money for its own sake, there 
is no telling how large a sum of money 
he applied for the purchase of works of 
art from his own private funds. 

Ludwig, in order to carry out his numer- 
ous architectural plans, found in Leo von 
Klenze an architect just suited for his ob- 
ject. Itis not known how much the King 
himself had to do with making the plan for 
many of the buildings erected or com- 
menced during his reign, but it is very 
likely that he was the real deviser of many 
of them. Von Klenze built the Walhalla, 
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the new Pinakothek, and the Palace of 
Leuchtenberg. Ludwig was always ready 
to improve a good idea whenever it 
occurred to him. On Christmas Eve, 
1817, when he was visiting the Royal 
Chapel of Montreal, at Palermo, and was 
dazzled by the splendor of the scene pre- 
sented by the shining of the lamps against 
the mosaic pictures and by the grandeur 
of the building itself, he said on his re- 
turn to the physican who accompanied 
him: “TI will build such a court-chapel 
for myself!” This was the first thought 
for the building of the now magnificent 
All-Saints’ Church in Munich. The cele- 
brated graves of the Norman Kings sug- 
gested to him a similar monument which 
he carried out in his Basilica of St. Boni- 
face. During this same journey to Italy, 
he spent much of his time with the great 
German artists Who were there,—Cor- 
nelius, Overbach, Veit, Schadow, and 
Schnorr,—the men destined to regenerate 
the art of painting in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Overbeck awakened the impression 
of a new Fiesole, and Cornelius, in his 
sketches of the Niebelungen Lied, took a 
Middle Age tendency. Ludwig compared 
them to John and Paul. He was hoping 
to visit Greece at this time also, but im- 
portant political news from Bavaria drew 
him back again after he had made every 
arrangement to sail. Ludwig was a 
great traveler, and during the time that 
he was crown-prince he made a number 
of extensive journeys. One of the most 
pleasant: that he ever undertook was his 
pedestrian tour in the Tyrol, where he 
walked over mountain and valley twelve 
hours daily, and conversed with the peas- 
ants whenever he met them. 

Ludwig's patriotism, next to his love 
of art, was one of the principal traits of 
his character. When he was only crown- 
prince he threw his soul into the task of 
releasing Germany from the supremacy 
of Napoleon Bonaparte. In his songs, 
of which he wrote four volumes (3d edi- 
tion, Munich, 1839), he appealed to the 
national feeling, and they were sung far 
and wide by all who longed for deliver- 
ance. He never had the slightest doubt 
that Germany would be true to herself, 
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notwithstanding Bavaria had followed a 
foreign flag so long. Believing that the 
Bavarians who fought for Napoleon were 
still true to their country at heart, he 
erected a monument to the thirty thou- 
sand of them who fell upon the frozen 
fields of Russia, which bore the inscrip- 
tion: “They, too, died for their Father- 
land.” As a memorial of the great Ger- 
man victory gained at Leipzig, he estab- 
lished a fund of twelve thousand florins 
for the annual feeding of the poor. As 
early as 1805, at the beginning of Ger- 
many’s deepest humiliation, Ludwig drew 
the plan in Rome for the building of the 
Walhalla, which he designed to call forth 
the German feeling of independence, and 
to rouse it to vigor by the revival of the 
old German literature, and especially of 
national poetry. When his brother 
Prince Charles went to France, Ludwig 
paid twenty thousand florins out of his 
own pocket for horses for the hussars, and 
as chief commander of the militia he 
appealed to the national guards by say- 
ing: “We will stay Germans, we will 
stay Bavarians.” And this motto is still 
in every old Bavarian’s mouth. 

It is not to be wondered at that Lud- 
wig was misunderstood by his people; 
and when he saw it his proud heart was 
filled with grief. His great object was to 
elevate them to the very top of Parnas- 
sus, but they were too lethargic and 
wanted to stay at its base. The deep 
sorrow which he felt at their failure to 
appreciate him was expressed by him in 
many of his most beautiful songs, He 
worshiped harmony and the beautiful ; 
he lay all his life in the dust before these 
ideas. Now that he has gone, the Bava- 
rians are almost worshiping his exquisite 
taste, and they feel that though King 
Ludwig was no great politician, he was 
really the esthetic wonder of his times. 
Naturally enough, the Bavarian news- 
papers are now recalling some of the for- 
gotten, or never generally known, inci- 
dents of his life, some of which not only 
display his taste as an artist but his sin- 
cere love of his subjects, and his disposi- 
tion to elevate the wants of the lowest 
classes, Those who knew him best were 
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aware that he was accustomed to give a 
great deal of money to the poor, and in- 
yariably manifested great sympathy for 
them when they were worthy of aid, 
Yet he was very economical, and passed 
among those who did not know him as a 
miser. When about to start from his 

ace-door with a good silk umbrella, he 
would give it to the servant standing by, 
and tell him to go and get his “ old one,” 
“because it was raining.” He did not 
take any money with him, but if he had 
occasion to use any during his absence, he 
would borrow it from someone. For in- 
stance, one day when he wanted to buy 
alittle bouquet for twelve kreutzers, he 
had to borrow the sum from a gentleman’s 
servant, who was known to him, and 
whom he happened to see at the time, 
One day he was caught in a heavy storm, 
and stopped in the door of the first house 
he came to. While standing there, he 
heard certain sounds that he could hardly 
understand, and finally tapped at the door 
of a small room, wherein he found a 
woman with her child sitting beside a 
sick bed. He learned that it was her 
husband who was sick, and that he was a 
mason, who had fallen from a scaffolding, 
and was unable to work; and the family 
were now destitute of food. 

“Have you not already been to the 
King?” asked Ludwig. 

“Ah me! Nothing comes from going 
to the old miser!” was the wife’s 
answer, 

The King, who now saw that he was 
not known, soon afterwards left, and in 
afew hours sent for the woman to come 
to the palace, when she received a roll 
containing one hundred guldens, with 
these simple words: “From the old 
miser, Ludwig.” 

In the severe winter of 1836-37 Lud- 
wig adhered to his practice of going out 
on the streets to take his daily walk. On 
these occasions nobody could recognize 
him unless they had known him before. 
One day, between one and two o'clock in 
the afternoon, he found in the court-gar- 
den a student, who was sitting upon a 
bench, when the weather was intensely 
cold. Ludwig went up to him, and made 
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some inquiries into his circumstances, 
especially how it came to pass that he 
did not study at home instead of out in 
the cold. The student, who did not know 
the King, answered, that he was very 
poor, and had a very small, cold room, 
and that he much preferred to study out- 
of-doors under such circumstances than 
in-doors, 

“But why don’t you go to the King, 
for he would certainly help you if he 
knew that you were so needy?” said 
Ludwig. 

“Oh, the miser! It would be a pity 
to waste so much paper to write him a 
note on!” was the answer. 

The King, without telling his name, 
asked the student for his address, and 
then went off, scarcely able to conceal his 
real character. The next day a peasant 
came to the student with a letter, bearing 
the stamp of the royal crown. The stu- 
dent refused to take it, for he said it was 
not possible that it could be addressed to 
him. But there was no mistaking his 
name, and the contents of the letter were 
as follows: “‘The messenger of this note 
brings you a load of wood; and if you 
need more this winter you shall have it 
by making known your request to ‘ Lud- 
wig the Miser’ !” . 

One day the King was going through 
the streets of Munich, when he met a girl 
whose sad appearance affected him very 
decply. She was of rare beauty, and the 
expression of grief upon her face only 
made her beauty the more intense. The 
King spoke to the child, and asked her 
the cause of her sorrow. She looked into 
the large blue eyes of the unknown man 
and took courage. She related to him 
that her father, a drunkard, had treated 
her mother badly, and that she was con- 
sequently very sick at home, where there 
was nothing at all to eat. The King 
told the girl to take him to the house of 
her parents, whither he went, and saw 
with his own eyes the truth of what she 
had said. Her father was ealled'in, and 
as soon as the depraved man looked at 
the King he recognized him, and fell 
upon his knees in an outburst of tears. 
The King made an offer of employment 
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to the man in order to improve him, and 
he actually took him into his service. 
This same man became a faithful and re- 
liable employee, and continued long un- 
der him. Many years after this Ludwig 
introduced him to the Czar of Russia, 
with these words: “I have saved this 
soul from ruin!” 

A Jew by the name of Ephraim ap- 
peared one day before the King in order 
to sell him ‘an antique precious stone or 
rare value ; he had inherited the treasure, 
but could find nobody who wa: willing to 
buy it, for it was worth some thousands of 
guldens. The King was very much pleased 
with the stone, and after paying the de- 
sired sum, the Jew left the palace. One 
day a celebrated English archeologist ap- 
peared at Ludwig’s court, when the lat- 
ter showed him the beautiful stone for 
his inspection, The King mentioned the 
price which he had paid for the treasure. 
The connoisseur replied, “I would give 
ten times that amount for it.” The King 
was astonished at hearing these words, 
and after the great value of the stone was 
confirmed by others, he had the Jew 
called to his palace to pay him its full 
worth. But Ephraim refused to accept 
the money. “The bargain is made,” said 
he, “and if,the shoe had been on the 
other foot, I would not have paid a cent 
to your majesty!” 

“But I would have brought charges 
against you, and compelled you to do it,” 
said the King. 

“Your majesty would have lost your 
case, for a bargain is a bargain the world 
over.” 

“But I will not allow any one of my 
subjects to make me a present,” said the 
King in his pride. 

“And I also do not accept a present 
from any one, even though it be my 
King,” said the Jew. 

“But suppose I were to confer an 
order of nobility upon you,” said the 
King. 

“T would not accept it, your majesty, 
for I have not done anything to deserve 
it!” 

“You are the most honorable and un- 
selfish man I have ever met with!” 
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“T have only done what was my duty, 
your majesty.” 

The King then extended his hand to 
honest Ephraim, and said, “Then be my 
friend—I implore you for your friend- 
ship,” and pressed the old man in his 
arms, 

This was an offer which Ephraim could 
not refuse, and he became a good friend 
of Ludwig I. But the King could not 
forget him, and he was determined to 
aid him in the best way that he could. 
He consequently made inquiries of the 
chief Rabbi in the section of Munich 
where Ephraim lived, as to what was the 
highest mark of distinction and dignity 
which a pious Jew could receive. The 
short answer was: “An Honorary Chief 
Rabbi.” Consequently, the King had 
made out a diploma appointing Ephraim 
an “Honorary Chief Rabbi,” and sent it 
to him. Ephraim read the appointment 
with anxiety, for he was quite unskilled 
in the Talmud, and he did not know what 
it meant. As soon as he found out what 
it was, he hastened to the King, and 
begged him to take back what he had 
done. It was only after earnest entreaties, 
and the expression of real grief, that the 
King took back the appointment. After 
Ephraim had left, the former said these 
words: “ This is the first man that I have 
met in all my life whom a king is unable 
to honor. Truly, Ephraim is a man of 
the classic times!” 

Though Ludwig was very fond of see- 
ing people act naturally, he adhered at 
the same time very strictly to etiquette, 
and would never allow any depreciation 
of his royal dignity. One day, when he 
met a student on the street who did not 
salute him, he knocked his cap off with 
his Own hands, and to a guard who did 
not salute him because he did not know 
him, he exclaimed, “ Present arms! The 
King!” Notwithstanding all this, an 
artist relates, that one day when Ludwig 
visited him at work in the Arcades, he 
would not allow him to put on his coat 
even, but, taking him by the arm, walked 
up and down with him in earnest conver- 
sation. When this same artist met him 
one day in the rain and wind on the 
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street, he came near the King, and was 
about to salute him when Ludwig ex- 
claimed: ‘No, no! This is no weather 
for civilities.” Still, it was his custom, 
when among artists, to forget his crown 
altogether, 

Ludwig generally possessed the power 
of self-control, though sometimes he 
seems to have been without it. An art- 
ist who had been in his employ relates, 
that he saw the King on one blustering 
March day, passing on before him in the 
street. At a street-corner there sat an 
old woman selling lithographs. The 
King stopped, and took up one of her 
leaves, looked at it carefully, then quietly 
lgid it down, and passed on. The artist, 
having a curiosity to look at the picture 
which seemed to have satisfied the King, 
stopped afterwards and looked at it too, 
and found that it was a caricature of 
King Ludwig hanging from a gallows! 

The same artist gives an interesting ac- 
count of Ludwig's disagreement with 
Cornelius, whose pictures did not meet 
with the King’s approval, which shows at 
once the value which he attached to his 
own artistic taste, and the control which 
his wife had upon him. Cornelius had 
just finished the frescoes in the Ludwig’s 
Church (1840) and had incurred the 
King’s displeasure. The painter felt very 
much grieved at what he regarded ill- 
treatment, and requested his release, so 
that he might leave Bavaria. “The 
King,” says this artist, “called me to his 
cabinet, and asked me what I thought of 
the frescoes which Cornelius had painted 
in the Ludwig’s Church. I was extolling 
the grandeur of the conceptions, the clear- 
ness of the arrangement, and the style of 
the design, when the King thus abruptly 
interrupted me: ‘ But the painting! The 
painting is worth nothing! A painter 
must be able to paint!’ I replied, ‘ But 
Cornelius is more than a painter—he is 
an artist, and one of the greatest in the 
world |’ 

““¢ And yet he is no painter,’ exclaimed 
the King, with excited voice. ‘He wants 
to go away! Let him go! I shall not de- 
tain him |’ 

“*Your majesty,’ said I, ‘it will be a 
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sad day for Munich and for us all; and 
you, your majesty, will lose in him a gem 
from your crown.’ 

“These last words raised the King to 
extraordinary excitement. ‘What!’ said? 
he. ‘Who is Art in Munich?’ ‘Is it Cor- 
nelius?* ‘I! the King!’ His loud and 
stormy voice had alarmed the Queen, 
who was in the adjoining room; she 
calmly came out, and no sooner did she 
make her appearance than quiet was re- 
stored. The King immediately assumed 
a softer tone.” The day did come, how- 
ever, when Ludwig lamented his great 
loss in Cornelius, and he was very sincere 
in his subsequent efforts to restore the 
old friendly and hearty relation between 
them. 

Ludwig retained his youthful vigor 
and esthetic taste until the very close of 
his life. Though many storms had beaten 
about his head, none had entered his 
heart except the death of his children 
and grand-children. When in Rome, and 
hearing of the death of Maximilian II., 
he opened his window, and saw the hea- 
vens covered with thick clouds, He 
saw the lightning streaming hither and 
thither, and as the thunder rolled he said, 
with tears in his eyes: “My son! Thou 
hast vanished just as the lightning!” As 
the rain began to pour down in torrents 
upon his house, he went out of doors, 
buried in thought, and wandered among 
the grandest ruins of the city ; and when 
he returned to his villa in the evening he 
fell asleep as quietly as a little child. His 
grief seemed to have been assuaged by 
contemplating the relics of ancient art, 
When Ludwig heard of the death of his 
beloved daughter, the Archduchess Hil- 
degarde, he forgot his own grief, and ex- 
claimed: “ Merciful God! comfort her 
poor orphan children!” With eyes 
streaming with tears he went out of 
doors, where he plucked the flowers des- 
tined to ornament her coffin. 

Last August, before he went to Nice, 
he called upon Sophie Schréber, the aged 
tragedienne, with whom he was on very 
friendly terms, at her dwelling in Munich, 
to bid her farewell. On his leaving, the 
celebrated woman said very sadly ; “Iam 
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afraid, your majesty, that this is the last 
time I shall see you!” “ Do you believe 
then, Frau Sophie,” (for so he was accus- 
tomed to call her) said the King, “ that 
e= going to die?” Frau Sophie replied, 
*No, I must die first, in order to receive 
your majesty on the other side!” In 
fact, Sophie Schrober died a few days be- 
fore King Ludwig, without having had 
any particular illness. 

One of the physicians who attended 
the King in his final illness reports, that 
he expected to get well again until a few 
days before his death. On the 27th of 
February, however, he seemed to look 
more seriously at his condition, and when 


The late King of Bavaria, 


[Jaly, 


he saw that the physicians looked doubt- 
fully at him, he said: “ Do not think that 
Iam afraid of death; I have many times 
looked at him during my long life.” On 
the evening of the same day, he said: 
“Tf you were to tell me that I am to die 
now, I would not be startled, but would 
accept death willingly.” A little later he 
said: “If I die to-night, the King will 
be freed from his sufferings.” At one 
o'clock at night, he said: “One o’clock, 
and I am not dead yet!” 

Thus lived a King, a philosopher, an 
artist, and a poet,—one whom Boerne has 
called, ‘a genius who was destitute of 
material,” 


THE DESERT LION. 


Desert king! the lonely mountain fastness is thy lair, 

From whose base the sandy level stretches wide and bare,— 
Dreary realm, which torrid skies oppress with sultry glare ;— 
Thou in wild and solitary grandeur reignest there. 


All the day asleep in rocky cavern out of sight, 

While the fevered desert burns with sunlight scorching bright, 
While the cruel mirage smiles, and crumbles into light, 

Thou dost wait, as weary earth is waiting, for the night. 


When below the circling low horizon’s fiery rim 

Sinks the sun, and trails his blazing banners after him, 
And in cloudless amber skies the planets seem to swim, 
Then the desert lies before thee, purple, lone and dim. 


Then upon thy lofty mountain rampart thou dost lie, 
_Gazing from the beetling crest of rock-wall dread and high, 
Facing that slow-dying glow of twilight in the sky, 

With its red reflection gleaming sullen from thine eye. 


Could one only read the wild, fierce stirring of thy heart,— 
Know thee in thine untamed nature, savage and apart,— 

Guess what hints of life on plains beyond thee (may be) dart 
With a sense of something wanting, saddening what thou art ;— 


Feel thy mighty exultations, instincts, joy or pain, 

Or divine what be those subtle movings of the brain, 
Scornful man will scarce admit are thinking—but in vain ! 
All thy strange brute life an unread mystery must remain. 


Look out fearless from thy mountain fastness! not for thee 
Liveth any past to vex thee with regretting bitterly, 
Loometh any future with its spectres dread to see; 

And thy desert realm is gladness to thy spirit strong and free, 
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TRANSLATIONS 

In the May number of Hours at Homz 
the space allowed limited us chiefly to 
the history and literature of this wonder- 
ful Hymn. To complete the subject we 
now present specimens from a large num- 
ber of the best English and German 
translations. 

No poem has so often challenged and 
defied the skill of translators and imitators 
as the Dies Jrae. A collection of the 
English and German translations alone 
would fill a respectable volume. The 
dictionary of rhyme has been nearly ex- 
hausted upon it, and every new attempt 
must of necessity present points of resem- 
blance to former versions, 

But the very fact that it is untrans- 
latable will ever call forth new attempts. 
The large number of translations proves 
that none comes fully up to the original. 
Its music, majesty and grandeur can be 
only imperfectly rendered. “Its appa- 
rent artlessness and simplicity indicate 
that it can be turned readily into another 
language, but its secret power refuses to 
be thus transferred.” “The song of Thom- 
as,” says Daniel, (7hes. Hymnol. II. 121) 
“isnot only in words but in spirit intense- 
ly Latin and uncongenial to any other 
language.” He finds the chief difficulty 
in reproducing the vowel assonances 
which constitute the musical power and 
effect of the original. 

By far the greatest number of transla- 
tions are German. Mohnike gives, in 
full or in part, 24 German versions made 
prior to 1824, Lisco, in his monograph 
on the Dies Jrae, 1840, increased the 
number to 44. In a subsequent mono- 
graph on the Stabat Mater, 1843, he re- 
published in full, in three parallel col- 
umns, 53 German versions of the Stabat 
Mater Dolorosa, and, in an appendix, 17 
additional versions of Dies Irae, of which 
15 are German, 1 Greek and 1 French, 
- besides several Dutch. This would make 
59 German translations up to the year 
1843. But this list was even then by no 
means complete and has since considera- 
bly increased, so that the whole number 
of German translations now existing can- 


Translations of Dies Irae, 


OF DIES IRAE. 

not fall short of eighty, if not a hundred. 
Some of the most eminent poets, ag 
Herder, A. W. Schlegel and A. Knap 
are among the German translators of 
Dies Irae. 

Next in number, and upon the whole 
equal in merit, are the Englisa versions, 
I have collected over thirty. With the 
exception of that of Sir Walter Scott, 
they were unknown to Mohnike and 
Lisco. They are mostly of recent date. 
The English language, by its seriousness, 
solemnity, and vigor, is admirably adapt- 
ed for the Dies Irae, notwithstanding its 
comparative poverty in double rhymes. 
The oldest translation (as I learn from 
Trench, Sacred Latin Poetry, p. 300) was 
made in 1621 by Sylvester, but I have 
never seen it. Then followed in 1648 
the free and vigorous reproduction of 
Crashaw, an Anglican clergyman of poet- 
ic genius, who from the school of Arch- 
bishop Laud went over to the Roman 
Church. The Earl of Roscommon, a 
nephew of the Earl of Stafford, and the 
only virtuous popular poet in a licentious 
age, 

“To whom the wit of Greece and Rome was 

known, 

And every author’s merit but his own,” 

made a more faithful version, in iambic 
triplets.» In the present century . Sir 
Walter Scott, by his partial reproduction, 
awakened a new literary interest in the 
poem, to which we owe the easy and ele- 
gant version of Macaulay from the year 
1826. High dignitaries and eminent di- 
vines of the Church of England, as Arch- 
bishop Trench and Dean Alford, adhered 
more closely to the original. Several 
members of the Anglo-Catholic school of 
Oxford, Isaac Williams, W. J. Irons, and 
E, Caswall, (the last seceded to Rome) fur- 
nished excellent translations. In Ame- 
rica, ministers and laymen of various de- 
nominations took part in this rivalry and 
nearly or fully doubled the number of Eng- 
lish translations. Among them are Dr. W. 
R. Williams, (Baptist), Dr. H. Mills, (Pres- 
byterian) Dr. Robt. Davidson, (Presby- 
terian) Charles Rockwell, Edward Slos- 
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son, Epes Sargent, Erastus C. Benedict, 
W. G. Dix, John A. Dix, C. F. Weiser. 
The palm among English translators 
must be awarded toan American physi- 
cian, Abraham Coles, of Newark, N. J. He 
prepared no less than thirteen distinct 
versions, six of which are in the trochaic 
measure and doublerhyme of the origi- 
nal, five like in rhythm, but in single 


of Dies Irae, 


[July, 


rhyme, one in iambic triplets, like Ros 
common’s, the last in quatrains, lik 
Crashaw’s version. The first two ap 
peared anonymously in the Newar} 
Daily Advertiser, 1847, and a part of on, 
found its way into Mrs. Stowe's Unel. 
Tom's Cabin, the other into H. W. 
Beecher’s Plymouth Collection of Hymns 
and Tunes, 


ENGLISH VERSIONS, 


Of these translations I select two of the best in’single, and two in double rhyme. 
Of others I can only give one or two stanzas, 


RicHarD C. TRENCH. 
O that day, that day of ire, 
Told of Prophet, when in fire, 
Shall a world dissolved expire! 
O what terror shall be then, 
When the Judge shall come again, 
Strictly searching deeds of men: 


When a trump of awful tone, 
Thro’ the caves sepulchral blown, 
Summons all before the throne. 


What amazement shall o’ertake 
Nature, when the dead shall wake, 
Answer to the Judge to make, 


Open then the book shall lie, 

All o’erwrit for every eye, 

With a world’s iniquity. 

When the Judge His place has ta’en, 
All things hid shall be made plain, 
Nothing unavenged remain. 


What then, wretched! shall I speak, 
Or what intercession seek, 
When the just man’s cause is weak ? 


King of awful majesty, 
Who the saved dost freely free ; 
Fount of mercy, pity me! 


Jesus, Lord, remember, pray, 
I the cause was of Thy way; 
Do not lose me on that day. 


Tired Thou satest, seeking me— 
Crucified, to set me free; 
Let such pain not fruitless be. 


Terrible Avenger, make 

Of Thy mercy me partake, 

Ere that day of vengeance wake. 
As a criminal I groan, 

Blushing deep my faults I own; 
Grace be to a suppliant shown. 
Thou who Mary didst forgive, 
And who bad’st the robber live, 
Hope to me dost also give. 


HENRY ALFORD. 
Day of anger, that dread Day 
Shall the Sign in Heaven display,* 
And the Earth in ashes lay. 


O what trembling shall appear, 
When His coming shall be near, 
Who shall all thiugs strictly clear. 


When the Trumpet shall command 
Through the tombs of every land 
All before the Throne to stand. 


Death shall shrink and Nature quake, 
When all creatures shall awake, 
Answer to their God to make. 


See the Book divinely penned, 
In which all is found contained, 
Whence the world shall be arraigned! 


When the Judge is on His Throne, 
All that’s hidden shall be shown, 
Naught unfinished or unknown. 


What shall I before Him say? 
How shall I be safe that day, 
When the righteous scarcely may ? 


King of awful majesty, 
Saving sinners graciously, 
Fount of mercy, save Thou me! 


Leave me not, my Saviour, one 
For whose soul Thy course was run, 
Lest I be that day undone. 


Thou didst toil my soul to gain ; 
Didst redeem me with Thy pain; 
Be such labor not in vain! 


Thou just Judge of wrath severe, 
Grant my sins remission here, 
Ere Thy reckoning day appear. 
My transgressions grievous are, 
Scarce look up for shame I dare ; 
Lord, Thy guilty suppliant spare ! 


Thou didst heal the sinner’s grief, 
And didst hear the dying thief; 
Even I may hope relief. 


a ic areca enacted neem nninmma aan 


* Dean Alford, like Dr, Irons, follows the reading of the Parisian Missal: 


Dies irae, dies illa, 


Crucis expandens vexilla (Matt. xxiv. 30), 
Solvet saeclum in favilla. 
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Though my prayer unworthy be, 
Yet, O set me graciously 
From the fire eternal free. 


Mid Thy sheep my place command, 
From the goats far off to stand; 

Set me, Lord, at Thy right hand; 

And when them who scorned Thee here 
Thou hast judged to doom severe, 

Bid me with Thy saved draw near. 


Lying low before Thy throne, 
Crushed my heart in dust, I groan; 
Grace be to a suppliant shown. 


W. J. Trons. 
Day of Wrath! O Day of mourning! 
See! once more the Cross returning— 
Heav’n and earth in ashes burning! 


O what fear man’s bosom rendeth, 
When from heav’n the Judge descendeth, 
On whose sentence all dependeth! 


Wondrous sound the Trumpet flingeth, 
Through earth’s sepulchres it ringeth, 
All before the throne it bringeth ! 


Death is struck, and nature quaking— 
All creation is awaking, 
To its Judge an answer making! 


Lo, the Book, exactly worded, 
Wherein all hath been recorded ;— 
Thence shall judgment be awarded. 


When the Judge His seat attaineth, 
And each hidden deed arraigneth, 
Nothing unaveng’d remaineth. 


What shall I, frail man, be pleading ? 
Who for me be interceding ?— 
When the just are mercy needing. 


King of majesty tremendous, 
Who dost free salvation send us, 
Fount of pity! then befriend us! 


Think, kind Jesu’—my salvation 
Caus’d Thy wondrous Incarnation ; 
Leave me not to reprobation | 


Faint and weary Thou hast sought me, 
On the Cross of suffering bought me :— 
Shall such grace be vainly brought me? 


Righteous Judge of retribution, 
Grant Thy gift of absolution, 
Ere that reckoning-day’s conclusion ! 


Guilty, now I pour my moaning, 

All my shame with anguish owning; 
Spare, O God, Thy suppliant groaning! 
Thou the sinful woman savest ; 

Thou the dying thief forgavest 

And to me a hope vouchsafest. 


Translations of Dies Irae, 


All unworthy is my prayer; 
Make my soul Thy mercy’s care, 
And from fire eternal spare! 


Place me with Thy sheep, that band 
Who shall separated stand 
From the goats, at Thy right hand! 


When Thy voice in wrath shall say, 
Curséd ones, depart away ! 
Call me with the blest, I pray! 


Lord, Thine ear in mercy bow! 
Broken is my heart and low; 
Guard of my last end be Thou! 


In that day, that mournful day, 
When to judgment wakes our clay, 
Show me mercy, Lord, I pray! 
ABRAHAM COLES. (No. 1.) 
Day of wrath, that day of burning, 


Seer and Sibyl speak concerning, 
All the world to ashes turning.* 


Oh, what fear shall it engender, 
When the Judge shall come in splendor, 
Strict to mark and just to render! 


Trumpet, scattering sounds of wonder, 
Rending sepulchres asunder, 
Shall resistless summons thunder. 


All aghast then Death shall shiver, 
And great Nature’s frame shall quiver, 
When the graves their dead deliver. 


Book, where actions are recorded 
All the ages have afforded, 
Shall be brought and dooms awarded. 


When shall sit the Judge unerring, 
He'll unfold all here occurring, 
No just vengeance then deferring. 


What shall I say, that time pending, 
Ask what advocate’s befriending, 
When the just man needs defending? 


Dreadful King, all power possessing, 
Saving freely those confessing, 
Save Thou me, O Fount of Blessing! 


Think, O Jesus, for what reason 
Thou didst bear earth’s spite and treason, 
Nor me lose in that dread season ! 


Seeking me Thy worn feet hasted, 
On the cross Thy soul death tasted : 
Let such travail not be wasted! 


Righteous Judge of retribution! 
Make me gift of absolution 

Ere that day of execution! 
Culprit-like, I plead, heart-broken, 
On my cheek shame’s crimson token: 
Let the pardoning word be spoken! 
Thou, who Mary gav’st remission, 
Heard'st the dying Thief’s petition, 
Cheer’st with hope my lost condition. 


* I prefer the original form of this stanza as it appeared in the Newark Daily Adver- 
tiser for 1847, 


“Day of wrath, that day of burning, 
All shall melt, to ashes turning, 
As foretold by seers discerning.” 
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Worthless are my prayers and sighing, 
Yet, good Lord, in grace complying, 
Rescue me from fires undying! 

With Thy favor’d sheep, O place me! 
Nor among the goats abase me; 

But to Thy right hand upraise me. 


While the wicked are confounded, 
Doom’d to flames of woe unbounded, 
Call me, with Thy saints surrounded. 


Low I kneel, with heart-submission ; 

See, like ashes, my contrition— 

Help me. in my last condition! 

Ah! that Day of tears and mourning! 

From the dust of earth returning, 

Man for judgment must prepare him;— 

Spare! O God, in mercy spare him! 

Lord, Who didst our souls redeem, 

Grant a blessed Requiem! Amen. 

RICHARD CRASHAW, 1646, 

Heard’st thou, my soul, what serious things 

Both the Psalm and Siby] sings 

Of a sure Judge, from whose sharp ray 

The world in flames shall fly away ! 
EARL OF Roscommon, (died 1684.) 

The day of wrath, that dreadful day, 

Shall the whole world in ashes lay, 

As David and the Sibyls say. 

Sir WALTER Scott, (died 1832.) 
That day of wrath, that dreadful day! 
‘When heaven and earth shal! pass away, 
What power shall be the sinner’s stay ? 
How shall he meet that dreadful day? 


This partial version, or free reproduc- 
tion rather, has found its way into nearly 
every good English and American hymn- 
book, and thus has become much more 
popular than any other translation. 

Lorp Macautay, Christian Observer, 1826. 


On that great, that awful day, 
This vain world shall pass away. 
Thus the Sibyl sang of old ; 
Thus hath holy David told. 

E. CaswaLu. Lyra Catholica, 1849. 
Nigher still, and still more nigh 
Draws the Day of Prophecy, 

Doomed to melt the earth and sky. 
Dr. W. R. Wittiams Aiscellanies, New 
York, 2nd ed. 1851. 
Day of wrath! that day dismaying ;— 
As the seers of old were saying, 
All the world in ashes laying. 

Henry MIL1s, D.D., of Auburn, N. Y. 
Day of wrath—the sinner dooming, 
Earth with all its work consuming, 
Scripture warns—that day is coming. 

Rev: C. Z. WEISER, Pennsburg, Pa. 1859. 
O Day of wrath! that Day of days 
To ashes shall the earth emblaze— 
Say David's hymns and Siby] lays. 


Translations of Diea Irae. 
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Though my prayers be void of merit, 
What is needful, Thou confer it, 
Lest I endless fire inherit ! 


Be there, Lord, my place decided, 
With Thy sheep, from goats divided 
Kindly to Thy right hand guided! 
When th’ accursed away are driven, 
To eternal burnings given, 

Call me with the blessed to heaven! 


I beseech Thee, prostrate lying, 
Heart as ashes, contrite, sighing, 
Care for me when I am dying! 


Day of tears and late repentance, 
Man shall rise to hear his sentence: 
Him, the child of guilt and error, 
Spare, Lord, in that hour of terror ! 


Rosert Davinson, D.D., Huntingdon, L, I 
Day of wrath! that day is hasting, 
All the world in ashes wasting, 
David with the Siby) testing. 
Epes SARGENT, Esq. 
Day of ire, that day impending, 
Earth shall melt, in ashes ending— 
Seer and Sibyl so portending. 


Rev. CHARLES ROCKWELL. 
Day of wrath! oh! direful day! 
Farth in flames shall pass away, 
Virgil [?] and the Sibyl say, 


From Poems by Somniator. Philad. Bulletin, 
1860. 

The Sibyl’s leaf, the Psalmist’s lay 

Alike portend a wrathful day, 


When heaven and earth shall melt away. 


ANONYMOUS. 
Day of wrath! that day appalling! 
Words of ancient seers recalling: 
Earth on fire, in ashes falling. 


. Oh, in hearts of men what trembling, 
At that Judge’s bar assembling, 
Where of sins is no dissembling. 


. Louder and yet louder breaking 
From the sky, the caverns shaking, 
Angel trumps the dead awaking. 


W. G. Drx. 
That day of wrath—upon that day 
To ashes earth shall pass away, 
Both David and the Sibyl] say. 


. The trump shall spread its startling sound 
Through sepulchres beneath the ground, 
And gather all the throne around. 


17. Thou gav’st to sinful Mary peace ; 
Thou to the thief didst grant release: 
Let not my hope of pardon cease. 


Gen. Joun A. Drx, 1862. 
Day of vengeance, without morrow! 


Earth shall end in flame and sorrow, 
As from Saint and Seer we borrow. 
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This version, which has been, highly 
praised and widely circulated, was made 
at Fortress Monroe, Va., during the civil 
war, in which the brave and patriotic 
name of General Dix occupies a distin- 
guished place. It presents some striking 
coincidences with other versions, Take 
the following specimens: 

A. Cours, No. 1, (1847). 

18. Thou to Mary gav’st remission, 
Heard’st the dying thief’s petition, 
Cheer’st with hope my lost condition. 

Joun A. Drx. 

13, Thou to Mary gav’st remission, 

Heard’st the dying thief’s petition, 
Bad’st mie hope in my contrition. 
W. J. Irons, (1849). 

10. Faint and weary Thou hast sought me, 
On the cross of suffering bought me ; 
Shall such grace be vainly brought me? 

Ll. Righteous Judge of retribution, 

Grant Thy gift of-absolution, 
Ere that reckoning day’s conclusion. 
Joun A. Dix. 

10. Worn and weary, Thou hast sought me, 
By Thy cross and passion bought me— 
Spare the hope Thy labors brought me. 

11. Righteous Judge of retribution, 

Give, O give me absolution, 
Ere the day of dissolution. 

The editor of the ‘Seven Great Hymns 
of the Medizeval Church,” p. 84, mentions 
a still more curious resemblance, “ with 
an absolute identity of language in many 
parts,” in an unpublished version of Mr. 
A. Périés, of Philadelphia, ‘ wherein 
several stanzas differ but little from those 
of General Dix.” He quotes as a speci- 
men the eleventh, which Périés renders 
as follows : 

“Righteous Judge of retribution, 

Grant us sinners absolution 
Ere the day of dissolution.” 

Dr. Cogs in this stanza had anticipated 
all three in his first translation of 1847; 

“Righteous Judge of retribution, 

Make me gift of absolution 
Ere that day of execution.” 

Compare also Dr. H. Mitts: 

Righteous Judge of retribution, 

Bless my soul with absolution 

Ere that day of execution. 

Mrs. Cuartes. (1858.) From The Voice 

of Christian Life in Song, p. 188. 

Lo, the Day of Wrath, the Day 

Earth and heaven melt away, 

David and the Sibyl say. 


Stoutest hearts with fear shall quiver, 
When to Him who erreth never, 

All must strict account deliver. 

Lo, the trumpet’s wondrous pealing, 
Flung through each sepulchral dwelling, 
All before the throne compelling. 


Epwarp Stossoy, of the bar of New York. 


Day of Wrath! of days that Day! 
Earth in flames shall melt away, 
Psalmist thus and Sibyl say. 


Erastus OC, Benepiot, Esq., of New 
York. Three translations, first published 
in the Christian Intelligencer, 1864, and 
then in his “Hymn of Hildebert, and 
other Medieval Hymns.” N, Y., 1867, 
pp. 108-120. 


No. 1. 
Day of Wrath! that final day, 
Shall the world in ashes lay! 
David and the Sibyl say. 


No. 2. 
Day of threatened wrath from heaven, 
To the sinful, unforgiven! 
Earth on fire, to ashes driven! 

No. 3. 
Day of wrath, with vengeance glowing! 
Seer and Sibyl long foreknowing! 
Earth and time to ruin going! 


. How the guilty world will tremble, 
When the Judge shall all assemble, 
And not one will dare dissemble! 


. When the trumpet’s summons, swelling 
Through Death’s dark and dusty dwelling, 
To the throne is all compelling! 


. Hoskyns Apranaty, From the Chris- 
tian Remembrancer, Jan., 1868, 


Day of wrath and tribulation, 

Day in vasty conflagration 

Heaven and earth together blending, 
And the world’s long cycle ending— 
Know, it cometh; be thou heeding 
Hebrew seers and heathen’s reading. 


AxsrauaM Cotes, M. D., Newark, N.J., 
the author of thirteen versions made be- 
tween 1847—1859. 

No. 1. Day of wrath, that day of burning, 
Seer and Sibyl speak concerning, 
All the world to ashes turning. 

No, 2. Day shall dawn that has no morrow, 
Day of vengeance, day of sorrow, 
As from Prophecy we borrow. 

No. 8. Day of Vengeance and of Wages, 
Fiery goal of all the ages, 
Burden of prophetic pages! 
Day of Prophecy! it flashes, 
Falling spheres together dashes, 
And the world consumes to ashes. 


POE RAE SS NA OPE ORR OI 
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No. 5. Day of vengeance, and of scorning, 
World in ashes, world in mourning, 
Whereof Prophets utter warning! 


No. 6. Day of wrath and consternation, 
Day of fiery consummation, 
Prophesied in Revelation ! 


No. 7. Day of wrath, that day of days, 
Present to my thought always, 
When the world shall burn and blaze! 

. O, that dreadful day, my soul! 
Which the ages shall unroll, 

When the knell of Time shall toll! 


. Day foretold, that day of ire, 


Burden erst of David’s lyre, 
When the world shall sink in fire! 


. Lo! it comes, with stealthy feet, 
Day, the ages shall complete, 
When the world shall melt with heat! 
. Day of wrath, that day of dole, 
When a fire shall wrap the whole, 
And the earth be burnt to coal! 
O Day of wrath! O day of fate! 
Day foreordained and ultimate, 
When all things here shall terminate ! 
. That day, that awful Day, the last, 
Result and sum of all the Past, 
Great necessary day of doom, 
When wrecking fires shall all con- 
sume! 


From the London “ Spectator” for 
March 7, 1868. 

The day of wrath, that haunting day 
Shall the whole age in ashes lay, 

Thus David and the Sybil say. 

What terror then shall seize the breast, 
When the great Judge is manifest 

To institute the awful quest. 


The author of this translation makes a 
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Mohnike calls this the first proper 
translation. It is far inferior to Cra- 
shaw’s English version, which is a hun- 
dred years older. 


Franz Xaver RIEDEL, 1773. 


Am Tag’ des Zorns, an jenem Tage 

Nach Davids und Sibyllens Sage 

Versinket einst in Asche diese Welt. 

J. G. von Heeper, 1801. 

Tag des Schreckens! Tag voll Beben! 

Wenn die Gritfte sich erheben 

Und die Todten wiedergeben. 

Herder’s version, though superior to 
its predecessors, is hastily done, and un- 
worthy of his great genius, , 


A. W. von SCHLEGEL, 1802. 


Jenen Tag, den Tag des Zoren, 

Geht die Welt in Brand verloren, 

Wie Propheten hoch beschworen. 
Welch ein Graun wird sein und Zagen, 
Wenn der Richter kommt mit Fragen, 
Streng zu priifen alle Klagen! 

Die Posaun’ im Wundertone, 

Wo auch wer im Grabe wohne, 

Rufet alle her zum Throne. 


This is the first really good German 
version, and betrays the skill of a mas- 
ter. Yet Schlegel himself (in a letter to 


KGnigsfeld) admitted the failure of the first 


stanza; Zoren for Zorn is antiquated, and 
the Sibyl should not be omitted in a 
faithful version. 
Fr. VON MEYER, 1806. 
Tag des Zorns, mit wildem Raube 


singular mistake in referring the liber | Wandelst du die Welt zu Staube, 
scriptus, ver. 5, to the Bible, while the poet So bezeugt's der heil’ge Glaube. 
evidently meant the record of all human CatTsotio Hymn-Book or Municu, 1810. 
actions spoken of Dan. vii. 10; Rev. xx. 12, Erden wanken, Welten beben, 

To add one more attempt to translate | Wenn du, Herr! dich wirst erheben, 
the untranslatable I would suggest the Richtend tiber Tod und Leben. 
following : Ach vor jenen Ungewittern, 


Die der Welten Bau erschiittern, 
Day of wrath | that day foretold Werden alle Frevler zittern. 
By the saints and seers of old, ui 
Shall the world in flames infold. This version was made use of in several 
GERMAN TRANSLATIONS. editions of Mozart’s composition in his 
The following specimens will give an Requiem. 
idea of the German translations, The J.G. Ficure, the celebrated philosopher, 1814 
first stanza is selected, as it is generally § Jenen Tag, den Tag der Fille, | 
characteristic of the whole. Fillt die Welt in Graus und Stille, 
David zeugt’s und die Sibylle. 
MarTIN. von CocHem, 1745. 


An jenem Tag, nach David's Sag, M. F. JAcK, 1815. 

Soll Gottes Zorn erbrinnen: Welche bange Trauerstunde, 
Durch Feuers Flamm, muss allesamm, Wenn, nach der Propheten Munde, 
Gleichwie das Wachs zerrinnen. Gliht die Erd’ im Feuerschiunde. 
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Fr. Kinp, 1817. 

Tag des Zorns, du wirst erfiillen 
Davids Wort. und der Sibyllen, 
Wirst die Welt in Asche hiillen. 

Ap. L. Fotien, 1819, 
Tag des Zornes, wann er taget, 
Feuerloh die Zeit zernaget, 
Wie Sibyll mit David saget. 

J. P. SmuBert, 1820. 
Tag des Zornes, furchtbar stille, 
Du vergliihst des Erdballs Fille, 
Zeugt mit David die Sibylle. 

8, Hier wird die Posaune klingen, 
Wird durch ferne Griifte dringen, 
Alle vor den Thron zu zwingen. 

4. Die Natur, der Tod sieht bebend 
Das Geschépf der Graft entschwebend, 
Und dem Richter Antwort gebend. 
This excellent version rivals with that 

of Schlegel. 

A. C. Dorie, 1821. 
Tag des Zorns, wo Gott einst richtet, 
Und dio Welt in Gluth vernichtet, 
Wie Propheten uns berichtet. 

Von WESSENBERG, Hymn-book of Constance. 
Furehtbar wird der Tag sich réthen, 
Kund gethan von den Propheten, 
Der die Welt in Staub wird treten. 

W. A. Swosopa, Prag, 1826. 
Tag des Zornes, Tag der Klagen! 
Zeit und Welt wirst du zerschlagen, 
Wie uns die Propheten sagen. 
J. A. ScHOLTz, 1828, 
Jener Tag in Zornes Fiille 
Lost in Brand der Zeiten Hiille, 
David zeugt’s und die Sibylle. 
J.C. W, Niemeyer, Halle, 1833. 
Jener Rachetag der Siinden 
Wird die Welt zu Asche ziinden, 
Wie Sibyl’ und David kiinden., 
CaRL Smock, 1834. 
Tag des Zornes, des Gerichtes! 
Was von Staub in Flammen bricht es: 
David und Sibylle spricht es. 
MoHNIKE, 1834, 
Tag des Zorns! in Flammenwehen 
Wird die Welt zu Staub vergehen, 
Wie Propheten lingst gesehen. 
FRANKE, 1839. 
Einst am Richttag wird verschwinden 
Zeit und Welt in Feuerschliinden, 
Wie uns heil’ge Sanger kiinden. 
Rost LEcCKE, 1842. 
Jener Tag, wo God wird richten, 
Soll die Welt zu Staub vernichten, 
Wie Propheten uns berichten. 


Lecke made and published at his own 
expense, at Munich, 1842, no less than 
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twelve translations, which, however, do 
not rise above mediocrity. 
CHEVALIER BUNSEN, 1833. 

Tag des Zorns, 0 Tag voll Grauen, 

Da die Welt den Herrn soll schauen, 

Nach dem Wort, dem wir vertrauen. 

ALBERT Knapp, 1850. 

An dem Zorntag, an dem hohen, 

Stiirzt die Welt in Feuerlohen, 

Wie Prophetenschwiire drohen. 

If I mistake not, Knapp made another 
version which is the basis of the one in 
the Wiirtemberg Hymn Book, 1849: 

Jenen Tag, den Tag der Wehen, 

Wird die Welt im Staub vergehen, 

Wie Prophetenspruch geschehen. 

G. A. K6niasre.p, 1847. 

An dem Zorntag, jenem hehren, 

Wird die Gluth das All verzehren, 

Wie Sybill’ und David lehren. 

In his second collection of Latin hymns 
with translations, published Bonn, 1865, 
K@Gnigsfeld gives a revised version, chang- 
ing the first line thus: 

Jenen Zorntag, jenen schweren. 

Von Sep. In Daniel’s Thes. Hymnol., I. 
p. 110. 

Zorn und Zittern bange Klag ist, 

Wenn der letzte aller Tag ist, 

Wie die alte heil’ge Sag ist. 

H. A. DANTEL, 1855. 2 versions. 
No. 1. 

Tag des Zorns, du Tag der Fiille, 

Kehrst die Welt in Staubgeriille— 

So zeugt David und Sibylie. 

No. 2. 


David und Sibylla spricht: 
Erd und Himmel bleiben nicht, 
Wenn der jiingste Tag anbricht. 


Put. Scuarr, 1858. (German Kirchenfreund, 
Mercersburg, Pa., vol. ix. p. 388, f. 2 ver- 
sions.) 

No. 1. 

An dem Tag der Zornesflammen 

Stirzt die Welt in Staub zusammen, 

Nach dem Wort, das Ja und Amen. 

® No. 2. 

An dem Tag der Zornesfiille 

Sinkt die Welt in Aschenhiille : 

So spricht David und Sibylle. 

The best among these German versions 
are those of Schlegel, Silbert, Bunsen, 
Knapp and Daniel. But none of them 
has become so popular as the free repro- 
duction in the old German hymn: “ Zs 
ist gewisslich an der Zeit,’ by Bartholo- 
maeus Ringwaldt, 1582. 
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Frexcn VERSIONS. 

The French language is poorly adapted 
for poetry in general, and especially of 
this solemn kind. I have seen but one 
French translation, by an anonymous 
author, in Lisco’s “ Stabat Mater,” from 
an older print of 1702. It begins: 


“QO jour du Dieu vengeur, oa pour punir les 
crimes 
Un déluge bralant sortira des abimes, 
Et le ciel s’armera de foudres et d’éclairs; 
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Quel trouble en tous les cours, quand ce juge 
severe, 

Langant de toute part les traits de sa colére, 

Sur un tréne de feu paraitra dans les airs |” 


There is also a translation into modern 
Greek, by the Rev. Mr. Hildner, a mis- 
sionary of the Church of England at Syra, 
It was first published in Tholuck’s Literary 
Advertiser for 1842, and then by Daniel, 
Thesaurus Hymnol., tom. ii. p, 105, 


CAMILLE. 
BY THE COUNTESS DE GASPARIN. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Tue night of watching was long. 

The cup was approaching her lips, she 
had already tasted its bitterness; now it 
must be drained to the dregs. 

To-morrow! to-morrow! 

Camille, kneeling, still saw the pale and 
angry face, the face to which she was about 
to bid adieu forever. And she had lost 
this heart! 

Edgar also was going. His eyes, full 
of reproach, pursued her with their dis- 
appointed gaze. 

Everywhere she had brought desola- 
tion, everywhere she had carried ruin. 
No strength was left her. She endured 
that apathy of grief which freezes our 
energies, arrests our prayers, and leaves 
us nought but suffering, as if all our fac- 
ulties were summed up in a superhuman 
power of misfortune. 

Then she remembered Gethsemane. 
She remembered the Christ's heaviness 
of spirit, his supplications, his “ My God, 
not my will but thine be done!” 

Her lips murmured the divine words— 
the cry of the terrors of the soul, and the 
shuddering of the will, the cry of dearly- 
bought victories, the filial cry, the confid- 
ing cry, the ery which brings from hea- 
ven the angels of consolation. She could 
say nought but this. But she soon felt 
that another was praying for her. She 
felt the all-powerful prayers of Christ, 
and the ineffable sighs of the Holy Ghost 
that intercedes for us day and night. 

Her tears flowed slowly and gently. 
God permits us to weep. 

Toward morning, while she was still 


weeping, a light knock was heard. The 
door half opened, and Victor entered 
without her knowledge. 

He stood for an instant before her mo- 
tionless, and paler than if he had been 
stricken by death. 

“You are weeping, Camille!” he ex- 
claimed. 

Camille started; she raised her dim 
eyes, but her lips did not utter a word. 

“ From those serene heights where your 
soul hovers, you deign to cast a calm 
glance on the wretch who is struggling 
in the tortures of death!” 

Camille kept silence. 

“ You have felt for him the radiant pity 
of the seraphs? ” 

Camille let her head fall in her clasped 
hands. 

Victor seized them. Unable longer to 
contain himself, he fell on his knees by 
her side, 

“Forgive me, forgive me!” he cried. 
“You are suffering? Yes, she is suffer. 
ing, it is true. Poor child!” He wiped 
away her tears, ‘“ Her head is burning! 
Camille, I have broken your heart! ” 

With the tenderness and touching gen- 
tleness of which Camille so well knew 
the power, he continued: “If you could 
love me, Camille; if you would trust in 
me; if you would wake from the fright- 
ful dream that is killing us both; if you 
would abandon yourself to the true God, 
the God that made your heart, the God 
that smiles on strong love; if you would 
leave to the dead those implacable, dead 
doctrines which I abhor!” 

Camille shuddered. 
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“ No, no, I detest nothing, I hate noth- 
ing; I will love, I will believe. Speak 
but one word, Camille, but a single one! 
Is not_ your God, Camille, the same God 
that has brought us together? Have 
you not told me so yourself? He does 
not wish me to perish, he wishes me to 
be saved. Camille, I too have a soul, you" 
can save it or destroy it. My child, my 
Camille, look at me!” 

The young girl listened, bewildered. 

“Do not tread under foot my happi- 
ness, our happiness, Camille! ” 

She clasped her hands, raised her head, 
and gently put Victor aside. Her lips 
moved without uttering a sound; in the 
mortal anguish which had seized her, in 
this torment beyond her strength, beyond 
her thoughts, beyond her fears, she felt 
nothing except that God willed that she 
should conquer. 

She walked toward the door, trem- 
bling but decided. Victor imploringly 
stretched his hands toward her. Seized 
with a sudden revulsion of feeling, she 
seized them and clasped them in her little 
icy fingers, with a smile and an ardent 
glance toward Heaven. She took her 
Bible—the Bible which she had had from 
childhood, the Bible which had told her 
of God and had taught her holy energy, 
the Bible which all night she had mois- 
tened with her tears—pressed it to her 
heart in silence, then handed it to Victor. 
While he kissed it with a passionate em- 
brace, and placed it in his bosom, the 
young girl quitted the room. 

Victor gazed long at the little cham- 
ber, the mountains on which Camille’s 
eyes had rested, the great trees which 
were shedding their leaves, and the mea- 
dows where they had so often wandered 
together. He kneeled on the spot which 
she had so lately occupied, and stretched 
out his arms as if to grasp a dear, fleet- 
ing shade, 

The horses were pawing impatiently in 
the court-yard. Aunt Lise, with a pale 
face, and eyes swollen with tears, com- 
mended her beloved ones to God. Edgar, 
supporting the fainting Camille, murmur- 
ed in her ear, “My pet, you have broken 
a noble heart!” 


Camille. 
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All this passed before Victor like a 
dream. A few confused adieux, old 
Michel bowed weeping, and all passed 
away and vanished. 

Nought remained but a torn page, flut- 
tering at the mercy of the winds. 

CHAPTER XXI. 

Wuen our heart has received the mor- 
tal blow, it seems to us at least that it 
ought to stop beating; it is its right and 
our hope. But in Christian sacrifices, the 
victim remains alive. God wishes to save 
us; it is impossible to save the dead. 

Then, great acts of generosity have a 
corresponding reaction. In the arena of 
the world, every battle has its morrow. 
The victory is never so fully gained that 
the enemy has no revenge. 

Do you remember that house swept and 
garnished, to which Christ says that the 
devil returned with seven others worse 
than he? Alas! we know the repent- 
ance for having repented. We know 
what it is to look back at the broken idol, 
to bewail it, and recall it, and despair be- 
cause it remains mute and overthrown. 

Camille experienced this rebellion, and 
its desolation visited her. She felt this ve- 
hement desire to take back what she had 
given. Her submissive will mutinied 
anew; her soul burning with zeal grew 
cool. She felt the distastefulness of an 
obedience stripped of the divine love. 
She was forced to taste, drop by drop, the 
bitterness of isolation. Her God himself, 
her God, seemed to have departed from 
her. She wandered forsaken in the des- 
ert which had been made for her by the 
rigor of her faith. 

“ Where are thy promises?” she cried. 
“Thave thrown away my treasure, where 
is thy peace?” 

When she had strayed through these 
desolate paths, when she, so certain of 
late of her courage, had fully measured 
all the inexperience of her poor heart, 
she began to contemplate the Supreme 
Virtue, and to listen to the words that fell 
from the bleeding Cross, “ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken me!” The 
languishing of Christ taught her impa- 
tient soul. She felt that humiliation was 
good for her; she understood that the 
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Comforter stands by the side of the bro- 
ken-hearted. From the depths of her de- 
spair, she raised her timid eyes towards 
her Father. “In thine own time,” she 
exclaimed, “in thine own time.” 

And aid came down to her. She found 
it in prayer. She met it in those tender 
and compassionate words, which are life 
itself, and which the Scriptures lavished 
on her, It came to her from her martyr- 
dom, and from the unequalled privilege 
of suffering for Christ. 

Later, she recovered strength to look 
out again on the fields. Everything was 
wrapped in a winding-sheet of snow. The 
past happiness, the foliage, all was dead. 

No, nothing was dead, all would re- 
vive. Time and eternity—God makes 
everything blossom anew. 

Camille raised her head. 

She had needed heroism; she asked 
and she received it. She shook off the 
selfishness of sorrow, and set to work to 
look about her. She was not alone in 


journeying through this rude path. Other 
lives, as good as hers, were dragging them- 


selves along, devastated; other hearts, 
throbbing like hers, were wrung with 
anguish ; other souls had their tempests; 
moans exhaled from every cottage. Ca- 
mille gave herself away; it was what 
God required. 

The fulness of joy is met by the side of 
the suffering, by the side of the obscure, 
among those frowned on by fortune, in 
those never warmed by the sunshine of 
the world. 

Ah! When Camille quitted those hov- 
els, where she had held the dying in her 
arms through the long winter night, where 
she had conducted a soul to the threshold 
of the heavenly abode, where she had 
moistened the parched lips, where she had 
seated herself by the side of the cradle of 
an infant and lulled it with her gentle 
voice, where her hand had extricated some 
unfortunate from peril and distress, where 
she had given happiness and comfort, and 
had strewed a gloomy path with bright 
joys, then she returned with a radiant 
brow. Her eyes were still filled with tears, 
and her heart had not ceased throbbing 
and bleeding, but songs of praise arose 
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from this heart. Yes, it was indeed joy, it 
was indeed happiness, the happiness of 
Heaven itself, which none could snatch 
from her. . 

In the evening, she seated herself by 
the side of Aunt Lise, and, taking up the 
old book of sermons from which Victor 
had read, held it with a firm hand, while 
her agitated voice grew calm. Aunt Lise, 
suddenly moved, clasped her child to her 
breast. “ Poor Camille!” she exclaimed, 

They long remained thus, clasped in 
each other’s embrace, without uttering a 
word, Aunt Lise felt Camille’s tears on 
her cheek, and her breast heaving with 
sobs. ‘“ Poor Camille!” she repeated. 

This was all that they ever said. Noth- 
ing more was needed to understand each 
other. 

When Camille entered the parlors, 
(now cold and empty) when Michel, bent 
and sad, opened the doors wide before 
her; when she met his respectful glance, 
full of pity, her heart almost failed her. 
She thanked the old servant with a ges- 
ture. He dared not speak, on his side; 
but he loved what she loved; she knew 
and felt it. And who can tell the power 
of this humble alms, of this charity gush- 
ing like a pure spring from the lowest 
places of the earth! 

Love! at this moment, she could do so 
with all her soul, She could love before 
God; she could love forever. Her love 
which had immolated itself, her love 
which had consented to suffer, her love 
which acknowledged a master, her love 
had grown through the greatness of 
the sacrifice. Never, in the days of her 
passion, had she loved so well, with such 
sweetness, or such tenderness. 

She wished nothing for herself; for 
him, she wished everything. She wished 
his soul to be redeemed, to be comforted, 
to be happy, to serve God, to enter hea- 
ven in triumph. 

Not love! This is the invention of 
men; God wishes us to love. If he over- 
throws idols, he strengthens righteous 
affection. The love that obeys, the love 
that renounces itself, the love that dis- 
dains earth provided that it gains heaven 
—this love God protects. 
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And the prayers that he grants are dis- 
interested prayers—the ardent prayers, 
the unceasing supplications which pre- 
sents to him a soul and cries “Save it!” 

It was thus that Camille prayed; the 
fréedom to do so had been given her; 
she had found it in complete abnegation. 
The more she prayed, the more hope she 
felt. At times she started as if Victor, 
converted, were stretching his arms to 
her from the other side of the globe, and 
both were kneeling, worshiping the same 
God. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

Ong evening, at the close of winter, 
Aunt Lise sat musing. Camille had for 
some time been looking out in the valley, 
listening abstractedly to the gentle rain 
that was moistening the earth, and inhal- 
ing the fresh odors of the sap rising in the 
trees. 

For the first time since the evening 
when she sang the Farewell, her fingers 
strayed over the keys of the piano, and 
her voice murmured the ballad, as if in a 
dream, Victor was close at hand; ‘she 
felt his breath, What mattered distance 
and time to her! God would grant him 
to her prayers; she was sure of it. Oh 
how happy she was, bruised and bleeding, 
in her abandonment, weaned from earth- 
ly joys; how happy she was, how her 
hopes were strengthened, and how much 
more fervently she loved ! 

Her voice rose and swelled as of old, 
but with a sweetness, a purity, and a 
peace that was unequalled. One would 
have said that the angels, as they passed, 
bore it. up on their wings. 

As on that evening, Michel entered 
discreetly ; as then, he entered ceremoni- 
ously ; as then a packet, a large envelope, 
loaded with foreign stamps, lay on the 
salver. 

“From Egypt, for Mademoiselle!” 
exclaimed the old servant, in a shrill 
voice. 

Camille seized the letter, her fingers 
broke the seal, and the enclosed sheet 
tumbled in her hands, 


“GonpoROoKO, Dec. 15, 185-. 
“My Betoven,—I amdying. Forgive 
me the blow I deal you. Time presses. A 
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first attack of fever has prostrated me; the 
second will kill me; so my men say. 

“Camille, you have conquered. No, 
my beloved, it has not been you, but God. 
At first, I detested your faith, my fester- 
ing heart rejected your Bible. Then 
I read it. I sought you there, and I 
found Christ. Cries of anger escaped my 
lips, mingled with cries of entreaty. I 
was forced to respect what I would glad- 
ly have hated, From the desert I sent 
up to Heaven that prayer at which men 
laugh, but which is a true one, ‘Oh 
God, if there is a God.’ 

“There is one, Camille, and I possess 
him! 

“ How did this come to. pass? do you 
ask, I know nothing: about it. Who 
can tell whence cometh the breath of the 
wind? My pride is cast down; the van- 
ity of my science has abandoned me. 1 
am a sinne:, I believe in Christ, I hope 
in Christ, I wait for Christ. If more is 
needed, God will give it me. 

“ All is not clear tome. Many contra- 
dictions at times distract my terrified 
soul; but what my intellect does not 
comprehend, my heart accepts. 

“ At last, I am about to know all. 

“This is a solemn moment. Fear 
nothing, Camille, Christ is at my side. 

“You have loved me well. Thanks 
for it. Your love, which has rent my 
heart, will remain faithful to me. 

“Camille, my betrothed, I enclose my 
mother’s wedding ring. 

“Do not weep; deata is not cruel. I 
am going first, to the side of God the 
Saviour; not very far from you, Camille. 
Our happiness is sure ; do you not see it 
resplendent! In alittle while—forever.” 
The writing stopped here. ° 

Camille remained for an instant mo- 
tionless, Life seemed extinct. Old Mi- 
chel stepped forward with outstretched 
hands; Aunt Lise, frightfully pale, gazed 
at her inquiringly. At length she rose, 
paler than a marble statue, slowly placed 
the ring on her finger, fixed her eyes on 
it, and kissed it; then advanced with an 
uncertain step, spread the sheet on the 
large Bible where Victor had former- 
ly placed his letter before Aunt Lise, 
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and quitted the room without uttering a 
word, 
CHAPTER XXIII. 

On Sunday evening, a beautiful, warm 
evening, as the young girls, their hands 
clasped together, were heard along the 
paths edged with violets singing sweet 
melodies in their clear voices, which were 
taken up in deeper tones by the boys who 
followed at a distance, while stifled bursts 
of laughter interrupted the harmony, the 
chords of which spread over the fields 
and died out in the forest like a sigh of 
happiness, Camille walked alone, Michel 
followed at a distance. She ascended the 
hill on which stood the church. She 
pushed open the door ; a few good people 
were seated here and there, waiting for 
evening service. 


Camille passed up the aisle. Michel 


opened the door of the manor-house pew; 
she seated herself in an obscure corner. 

As the aged pastor took his place in 
the pulpit, a hymn—the hymn of the de- 
solate, the hymn of human sorrows, rose 
from the whole congregation. 


“Save mo, O God, from waves that roll.” 

The melody, the resigned distress, the 
bitter tears, the heart-broken sobs, the 
cry of the soul, bowed under the weight 
of days and so firmly resolved on obe- 
dience, the self-possession, the supreme 
calmness—revelations of divine genius 
wrung from the tortured heart of Bee- 
thoven—all spoke, all recounted the tra- 
gedies of our pilgrimage; while the equal 
rhythm, indifferent in some sort to the 
moans, the lamentations, and the bursts 
of grief, marked the pace of the travel- 
ers, the pace of the caravan through the 
desert. 

A cry rose from Camille’s breast, and 
tears gushed from her eyes, till then dry. 
The universal plaint enveloped every- 
thing. 

She wept and called. He could no 
longer hear or answer. And while her 
lips stammered that name to which none 
was to respond, the sweet words of the 
hymn fell one after another upon her 
heart, 

“My soul, howe’er distressed and poor, 

Thy strong salvation shall restore.” 
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Camille prostrated herself at the feet 
of the Saviour. She cast herself there 
like Mary, the sister of Lazarus, when 
she cried in the bitterness of her soul, 
“Lord, if thou hadst been here, my 
brother bad not died.” 

When she returned to herself, the aged 
pastor had begun tospeak. He spoke of 
our anguish; he spoke of our right to 
feel suffering; he spoke of beautiful af- 
fections; he spoke of eternal love; he 
spoke of the Comforter, the Holy Ghost, 
the One that bears our languishing pray- 
ers on high, the One that gives us hope, 
the One that puts an Amen in our mouth, 
half opens the clouds, and lets us taste 
the delights of heaven. 

The holy oil fell gently on the wounds 
of Camille. 

Had not she also reached this goal? 
She had done with the visions of the terri- 
ble night called life. The veil was drawn 
back; she saw, she clearly discerned, 
Christ at the right hand of the Father, 
stretching out his arms to the desolate of 
the world. There were no more tears 
and no more death; a hallelujah of vic- 
tory burst forth from the skies. 

When she returned, her brow would 
have illumined the darkness, - Aunt Lise 
was in tears. “Do not weep!” said she. 
“He is saved!” % 

In her chamber, she fell on her knees; 
she laid her head where Victor's head had 
rested; her whole soul was exultant. 
“Oh God, thanks, and praise, and bless- 
ings be rendered thee! Thou hast given 
him to me, oh God; he is thine!” 


No, the young girl did not die. Neither 
did she suffer herself to be enervated by 
soft languor. She lived. She served 
Christ. More abstracted from herself, 
more devoted to those who wept, she had 
a divination of suffering and ineffable 
pity for hearts in mourning. 

The poor loved her. She was never 
seen to smile; nevertheless, she was not 
a restraint on the happy. 

At times, an old woman followed her 
with her eyes, and said to her gently, in 
a discreet voice, Life is rude; or one of 
the little children that she had cradled in 
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her arms, passed its dimpled hand over 
her face and stammered, “ What ails you, 
lady?” Camille turned aside her head; 
a furtive tear rolled down her cheek, 
then she raised her brow and gazed at 
the heavens, the starry heavens which 
she had contemplated so long and with 
such joy. 

“Ere long!” she said, “ere long!” 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

Two years had rolled away. The moon 
was rising on the horizon. On the ter- 
race of the manor-house, a pale young 
girl was standing, following the stars as 
they journeyed through the clouds. 

In the old drawing-room, Aunt Lise, 
more feeble and with eyes dimmer than 
of old, was bending over the large Bible, 
musing and dreaming of the past. Both 
were absorbed in their thoughts. 

Neither heard the gallop of a horse, 
neither caught the sound of footsteps, 
neither saw the approach in the shade of 
a pale and tottering figure, that hesitated, 
scarcely able to stand, then remained 
motionless, and finally, with an effort, 
uttered the word, “Camille!” 

Camille! Who said Camille? What 
voice was that? Bewildered, the young 
gitl’s gaze sought to penetrate the ob- 
scurity; she stretched out her hands; 
she thought that she was dying. 

Suddenly she felt herself clasped in a 
warm embrace, fervent kisses were im- 
printed on her lips, and a voice cried, 
“Camille, Camille, I am living; it is I, 
really I. God has raised me from the 
dead, my Camille; from the depths of 
the desert, he has drawn me to thee.” 

Joy does not kill; joy is life. In 
heaven, we shall not die, for in heaven, 
we shall always be joyful. 


Would you know more? Would you 
have more? Then come and see. 

See, on this beautiful spring day, yon- 
der church, the little village church, on 


the hill, all wreathed with flowers. See 
those two rows of young girls, the same 
that sung the sweet melodies on a Sunday 
evening,—dressed in white, and crowned 
with garlands like a May morning. See 


the young men grouped around the porch 
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of the church, dressed in black, as on a 
great day of rejoicing, holding a cup—the 
wine of honor—and a silver tray full of 
cake and fruit. 

Below, by the footpath that winds up 
the hill, a fair bride with raven tresses is 
advancing, enveloped in a bridal veil, and 
blushing under her orange blossoms. Her 
brother, a gallant soldier, with a proud 
mustache and a large scar, is leading her. 
He leans toward his sister, and whispers 
in her ear: 

“Was I not right, my pet? You have 
won us all!” 

Next follows a man with a martial 
brow and beaming eye. He bears his 
head erect, and were it not for his secret 
goodness and his smile, one would be 
under some restraint with him. Aunt 
Lise is leaning on his arm. Tall as he is, 
with a quick gait, his heart, eyes and soul 
pressing forward, he walks slowly to suit 
her faltering pace; he pauses; he has pa- 
tience—gentle to the feeble, yielding to 
the humble. 

Next follows old Michel, his hair in 
pigeon’s wings. Silver buckles are shin- 
ing in his varnished shoes, and the long 
skirts of his coat flap about his heels, 
Mademoiselle Bourgoin places her with- 
ered hand On the cuff of his sleeve, and 
ascends the hill with him, rigid, pompous, 
and showy, with four stories of lace 
bristling on her head. 

Then comes the crowd—the village, 
those whom Camille has comforted and 
who love her. 

The old pastor is waiting in the pulpit. 
The nave is full. All present raise the 
sacred hymn, the hymn of olden times, 

“No change of time shal! ever shock 

My firm affection, Lord, to thee; 
For thou hast always been my rock, 
A fortress and defence to me.” 

The old pastor descends, and ap- 
proaches the betrothed. 

“Thou, my brother, who hast chosen 
Camille for a wife, wilt thou live with her 
according to God’s ordinance? Wilt 
thou love her, encourage her to walk in 
the way of the Lord, protect her, and, 
forsaking all others, cleave only to her as 
a faithful husband, for better, for worse, 
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in sickness and in health? Wilt thou do 
all this?” 

“T will,” answered Victor. 

“May God help you and aid you,” 

The old pastor then turned to Camille. 

“ And thou, my sister, who hast taken 
Victor for a husband, wilt thou likewise 
love him in holy, Christian union, fulfill- 
ing toward him all the duties imposed on 
you by the word of God? Wilt thou 
love him, support him by thy prayers, 
obey him, be submissive to him, and, for- 
saking all others, cleave only to him, for 
better, for worse, in sickness and in 
health ?” 

“T will,” said Camille. 

“May God aid you! join hands, 

“The Almighty God, Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, in whose name you are now 
united, grant you his blessing! ” 

All rise, and unite with one voice in 
prayer. The organ sounds, the doors 
are opened, the youth let down the 
barrier. The bride comes forth. She 
puts the cup to her lips. Victor has 
drunk the wine of honor. . 

Largesse ! largesse! Caps are tossed in 
the air; the baskets of flowers are lifted, 
and their contents are strewn in the path 
of the new married pair. 

At evening, while Victor and Camille 
—their hands warmly clasped, and their 
heart oppressed with happiness—exhaled 
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their tenderness in the sight of God, un- 
der the fragrant breezes of the night; 
while they confided to each other their 
love, their holy love, the love stronger 
than death; while they adored Christ and 
took him anew for their Master, their 
Brother and their Saviour, Aunt Lise, 
softly musing, by the work-table, before 
the large Bible, now smiled, and now 
wept. 

“The Eternal reigns!” her lips mur- 
mured, “The Eternal reigns! He will 
reign forever!” 

Then she dozed, and nothing more was 
heard but the falling of the dew upon the 
leaves. 

Happiness is happiness ; blessed be God 
who gives it! A glorious day awaits 
whomsoever has suffered for Christ, either 
on the earth or in heaven—God knows 
which. He will decide. He knows what 
is best for us. 

The brightest day hasits evening. The 
most radiant sun disappears in night. 

Above, the immortal light will break 
forth. Above, we shall meet never more 
to part. Above is the happiness which 
no sin has tainted; above is possession; 
above is Eternity. 

Every painful road traverses Golgotha; 
every painful road leads to the paradise 
of God. 


a 


A FETE CHAMPETRE ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


Tr so chanced that I was in Constanti- 
nople at the time of the fifth anniversary 
of the “girding on of the sword” of 
Sultan Abdul Azoy, which is equiva- 
lent to the coronation of European 
princes, and is celebrated as a festal day, 
with great rejoicing. 

Through the politeness of a friend, I 
received a card of invitation to the féte 
champétre given by Ali Pasha in honor 
of the occasion. It was so called be- 
cause the guests were expected to prome- 
nade through the grounds! Ali Pasha 
was then the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
and consequently one of the highest 
officials in the country. The guests were 
mostly foreigners, attachés of the differ- 


ent embassies, and others whose ac- 
quaintance with members of the embas- 
sies procured for them the courtesy of 
cards. Of the Turks there were present 
only a few civil and military officers of 
high rank; Turkish women were alto- 
gether excluded, for the customs of the 
country, though greatly modified of late 
years, stil] keep them veiled and shut up 
in the harems. 

Ali Pasha’s palace is on the banks of 
the Bosphorus, standing close to the 
water's edge, while the grounds extend 
up the hill back of it. The palace is 4 
long two-story building, very simple and 
unpretending in its style, for the Pasha 
prides himself on his economy. While 
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others are constantly tearing down, to 
rebuild more magnificently, with money 
gained from the suffering poor, Ali 
Pasha’s “Konak” remains the same. 
The grounds are handsomely laid out, and 
on the hill are two or three “kiosks” or 
summer-houses, where one can get the 
fresh breeze and rest, away from the dust 
and noise of the streets, The view is 
very fine from these points. From 
among the trees you catch glimpses of 
the blue Bosphorus with its graceful 
caiques and its ships and steamers pass- 
ing up and down in never-ending succes- 
sion; and also of the opposite shore, 
with its green foliage and handsome 
palaces. 

It has often been remarked, that for 
beauty of situation Constantinople is un- 
surpassed, Nature has done her best in 
giving her soft sunny skies, beautiful blue 
waters, and fertile hills and valleys. But 
Art has done but little to adorn it, and a 
walk through the streets of Stamboul 
will soon disenchant one, and you never 
forget the narrow dirty streets, or the 
wretched dogs, without which no picture 
of Constantinople will be complete. 

The shores of the Bosphorus on either 
side are lined with palaces, for the dis- 
tance of some ten miles, On the night 
in question these were all brilliantly il- 
luminated; every possible device was 
drawn in lines of fire, the Sultan’s ci- 
pher predominating over all, The cipher 
is his name in an Arabic monogram, which 
he uses as a seal, It may be found on 
all Turkish coins of this reign, and on all 
governmental documents. Each Sultan of 
course has had his own seal or cipher. 
At different points on the Bosphorus, 
were placed rafts, from which showers of 
rockets were constantly sent up, adding 
greatly to the extreme brilliancy of the 
scene, Boats and steamers were constant- 
ly passing, filled with spectators. It 
seemed a glimpse of fairy-land to be seen 
only once in a life-time. 

One of the most beautiful in its design 
and execution, was the illumination of the 
Persian Embassador’s palace. Its high 
arching gateway, surmounted with the 
Persian coat of arms ; its walls bearing va- 
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tious devices ; the hill back of it glittering 
with a thousand lights hanging among the 
trees; its star and crescent suspended in 
the air, seemingly near the summit of the 
hill, were all unequaled in splendor and 
made this the crowning gem of the whole. 

The high banks of the Bosphorus are 
peculiarly advantageous for such a dis- 
play, because you can see the whole at 
once, while in other cities only a small 
part of the illumination can be seen at 
one time. Ali Pasha’s palace and grounds 
were splendidly illuminated also, with the 
ever-recurring cipher, crescent and stars, 
and the like. There was only one thing 
in which it was different, and that was 
an inscription in Arabic—Long live the 
Padishah (Sultan). 

About eight o’clock our party started 
in an egg-shell of a caique for the pal- 
ace. The boatmen pulled with a right 
good will, and soon we were among the 
immense crowd of boats pushing towards 
the landing-place. It seemed wonderful 
that there were not more- accidents, but 
the boats are managed so skillfully, that 
there is very seldom anything of the 
kind. This night there was one boat run 
over by a steamer, and five lives lost, 
but it was in consequence of extreme 
carelessness, 

After a due exercise of patience—which 
is the virtue one has the best chance to 
cultivate in Turkey—we found ourselves 
at the landing and ushers in waiting to 
hand the ladies out, escort them up-stairs 
to the reception hall, and then leave them 
to their fate. Turkish etiquette does not 
seem to require the presentation of the 
guests to the host. Kamil Pasha, the 
“Master of Ceremonies,” stood at the 
door to see that no one entered but the 
invited guests; but Ali Pasha, I never 
saw during the whole evening. 

We wandered through the suite of 
apartments to see all we could of the 
beauty and fashion of this Oriental Court. 
There were some lovely faces there, but 
the greater proportion of them were 
wanting in grace and beauty. Occasion- 
ally we met a friend and exchanged 
brief greetings. 

The dress of the ladies was the same as 
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you can see almost anywhere in Europe 
or America, at such gatherings. The 
gentlemen also wore the usual court- 
dress, Among them you would distin- 
guish the Turk by his red fez, for he never 
uncovers his head, and though he has 
adopted the European costume in other 
respects, the law compels him to wear 
the fez as a sign of his being a subject of 
the Sultan. Only foreigners can wear 
hats or caps. 

Our Embassador’s wife, Mrs, Morris, pro- 
posed to us to go with her into the harem, 
where the ladies of the palace were 
holding a reception. To this we readily 
agreed, and leaving the gentlemen at 
the door, where they were stopped by 
a great, ugly, black eunuch, we passed 
through a long and narrow passage to 
the ladies’ apartments. We entered a 
long hall filled with Turkish ladies, the 
wives and daughters of the Pashas, Beys, 
and Effendis, who were in the other 
rooms. The women were mostly seated 
on the divans which were around the 
room, or walking about, gossiping as 


women will do the world over, while 
slave-girls were passing about, with hands 
crossed on their breast, silently obeying 


orders. We went the length of the hall 
and were presented to “ Madame Ali Pa- 
sha,” as the French ladies call the Pasha’s 
head wife. She welcomed us with a shake 
of the hand, in imitation of our way of 
greeting, and, an interpreter told us, 
“hoped we were enjoying ourselves,” 
and then turned to others who came up 
to be presented to her. She seemed 
rather embarrassed and flurried in her 
manner, and we thought if she would 
confine herself to their own salutation, 
the graceful salaam, in touching heart, 
lip, and forehead, instead of trying to im- 
itate our hand-shaking, she would have 
been more at her ease. But these semi- 
barbarous people are bewitched to adopt 
our customs as far as possible, neglecting 
their own simple, and, to our eyes, grace- 
fully charming manners. Through all 
time and in all lands, men are ever seek- 
ing some new thing. 

A pretty girl led us to a divan, and we 
sat down and looked about us. There 
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were some exquisitely beautiful women 
there, all dark-haired, and with dark eyes, 
but their skin, a pearly white. Probably 
they were all of Circassian birth, for this 
is the style of. beauty among Circassian 
women; a blonde is almost unknown 
among them, perhaps quite so. They 
are beautiful, as dolls are beautiful ; there 
seems to be no mind looking from their 
eyes; intellectual beauty is altogether 
wanting. And so it is, that you seldom 
see a fine-looking old woman among them 
—only old hags, often hideous in their 
ugliness, 

The Turkish dress is very graceful and 
becoming, consisting of the full trousers, 
a long robe, scant, but the ends looped 
up to the waist, so as to seem full; it has 
not much of any “fit,” and the sleeves 
are long and tight. It is confined at the 
waist by a girdle, which is often a very 
elegant specimen of workmanship. The 
style of women’s dress in Turkey is very 
gradually changing to the French fash- 
ions, it approaches as nearly as possible 
to our dress, without actually being so. 
This evening, many of them were décolle- 
tées and with shortsleeves. There was one, 
I remember particularly, the daughter- 
in-law of the Grand Vizier—said to be 
the most beautiful woman in Turkey—who 
wore white silk, trimmed with blue, ar- 
ranged so that across the hall I could not 
tell whether it were a Turkish or a French 
costume. Every woman, there, has dia- 
monds, and this one was loaded down 
with them—on her arms, head, and neck, 
and every possible place besides. She 
was very beautiful indeed, and quite well 
educated, speaking French fluently, play- 
ing the piano, and possessing various oth- 
er female accomplishments. She asked if 
we had been well entertained outside: 
oh! she longed for the freedom we had, 
to come and go, to see and be seen, to 
dress as we did, to mingle with the world. 
She hated their dress, hated everything 
of theirs! Poor thing! she had been 
bought as a slave, betrothed and married 
when still very young; her husband was 
dead, and her only son too. She was 
not allowed to marry again, and there 
was nothing for her but to drag through 
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her dreary, monotonous life—no hope in 
her present or future existence, Two or 
three times she had tried to escape and 
reach France, but was always brought 
back. We hope the day is not far dis- 
tant when these poor creatures, fettered 
by the iron bands of custom, may be set 
free. 

The wife of the Capitan Pasha, or Sec- 
retary of the Navy, is a sister of the 
present Sultan. An odd story is told 
of her manner of choosing a husband. 
Women in Turkey have no choice in the 
matter of selecting a husband; their 
friends save them all that trouble! But 
this “‘Hanum” being so high in rank, 
the privilege was granted her. One after 
another was propounded to her, but fail- 
ed to suit her caprice. Finally it was 
proposed that she station herself in some 
window in the palace, and the Pashas 
should ride before her, seen, but not see- 
ing her, behind the lattice, and she should 
make a selection. It was done, and she 
chose the Capitan Pasha—“ But he is al- 
ready married.” (Her high rank gives 
her also the privilege of being the only 
wife.) “Never mind,” was her reply ; 
“T wish him, and must have him;” and 
she was married to him. Wasn’t that a 
clear case of love at first sight ? 

A story is told of her husband which 
freezes one’s blood to think of, and it is 
undoubtedly true. Twelve or fifteen 
years ago he had a young and beautiful 
wife, his favorite, and the pride of the ha- 
rem. One day he saw her speak through 
a latticed window to a man, a Greek, I 
think. It was about the garden she asked, 
and seemingly no harm was done. But 
she had spoken to a man, and her doom 
was sealed, A few days after her hus- 
band sent for her—not an unusual thing. 
She stood before him, and in an instant 
her head fell at his feet. With his own 
right hand he had killed his wife. She 
belonged to him and no one dared com- 
plain, The man to whom the poor girl 
had spoken was afraid and fled, but after 
atime the Pasha sent him word that he 
had forgiven him, he might return with- 
out fear. The Greek, receiving good as- 
surance of pardon, went back, and re- 
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mained some time, At length his presence 
was required to receive some order. He 
stood before his master, and again the 
sword did its bloody work, and he paid 
the penalty required by the Pasha’s ven- 
geance. 

It is not often that such horrible tra- 
gedies are enacted; still they do occur 
even yet, and no notice is taken of them. 
Justice is not invoked, for woman has 
no soul, according to the Mohammedan 
religion, and she dies like a dog. 

After sitting with the ladies of the 
Harem fora considerable time, we returned 
to the reception-rooms, to rejoin the gen- 
tlemen, but soon wearying of the dancing, 
flirting, and promenading through the 
rooms, passed out into the grounds. We 
wandered about, quite enchanted with the 
beautiful scene spread before us cn the 
Bosphorus. The Sultan’s yacht was go- 
ing by, and he was receiving salutes from 
all the vessels he passed, and from the 
shore, Etiquette would not allow his” 
presence at this féte in his honor, being 
at the house of a subject, and he only 
looked on at a proper distance ! 

About one o’clock in the morning, the 
refreshment saloon was thrown open, 
and immediately filled by a crowd. It 
is surprising how little politeness gentle- 
men and -ladies, so-called, exercise on 
such occasions. There were not more 
than a sufficient number of places at the 
table for half of the invited guests; so 
as soon as any one left, his place was im- 
mediately filled, and it was positively 
hard to hold one’s own. A gentleman 
and lady standing near me left, and we 
occupied their places at once. Their 
plates were turned over, scraps and all 
emptied on the table-cloth, and the new- 
comers ate off the bottom of the plates! 
And this by a member of the British 
Legation ! 

The refreshments were provided by a 
French confectioner, and were poor even 
then. The bon-bons tasted asif they had 
been kept for years in the shop, and 
everything else was in about the same 
style. There were no waiters, and gen- 
tlemen were rushing about getting what 
they could for their lady protégées. The 
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supper was the only failure of the whole 
evening. 

Across one end of the hall a curtain 
was drawn, behind which we were told 
were the Turkish ladies, come to see the 
Franks eat! 

After supper we sat in the garden 
“making kafe,” as the Turks say, that is, 
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resting and having a good time, the gen- 
tlemen smoking and chatting with the 
ladies, Then the lights began to fade, 
and the guests to disperse; qnd so taking 
French leave, we found our boat, and 
soon were at home, thoroughly tired, but 
having enjoyed it as thoroughly. 


—_——— doe 


BOOKS, BOOK-SELLING, AND LIBRARIES IN ANCIENT ROME. 


z No. 


Tur Romans of the earliest times after 
the foundation of the State, had little to 
do with writing, except in the preparation 
of public records, and in casting up ac- 
counts, Their materials were such as 
would naturally be suggested by their 
own needs, and such as swere within 
their zcach—the plain surfaces of stone, 
brass or lead, skins, wax-covered tablets 
or tablets of smoothed wood, linen cloth, 
and the inner bark of certain trees. To 
these materials the leaves of trees or plants 
are added by Pliny, but we may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether leaves had any 
other relation to writing among the Ro- 
mans than to suggest by resemblance a 
name for the thin plates which were 
used for that purpose, just as we speak 
of gold-leaf and of the leaves of books. 

The Romans did not use stone as much 
as the Greeks did in order to preserve 
public documents, although this was the 
commonest material for inscriptions of a 
more private character, thousands of 
which have remained until our day. The 
testament of Augustus and the prolix 
edict of Diocletian, fixing the prices of 
commodities offered for sale, are preserv- 
ed on stone, but they belong to a Greek 
country, to Asia Minor ; while the great- 
er part of the Italian inscriptions of a 
public character are written on brass, or 
rather on bronze, that is, copper and tin. 
Lead was of little importance for inscrip- 
tions in later times, although Varro 
affirms that it was thus used by the ear- 
lier Romans. His words are these: 
“ First, they wrote on the leaves of palms, 
then on the bark of certain trees, after 
which public monuments began to be in- 
scribed on plates of lead, and ere long pri- 


I. 


vate ones on linen or wax.” But if we 
are not deceived the palm- tree came into 
Italy after writing was common, while 
copper, a metal worked with ease, early 
known, and accessible to the people of 
Italy, could not fail to be used among the 
primitive means of making records. 
Varro, thus, is guilty, most probably, of 
an omission and of a mistake. 

Among the softer materials skins were 
used, as among the Greeks, long before 
parchment was known, Thus it is on 
record that a treaty with Gabii—the old- 
est Roman record—was written on an 
oxhide. As early, if not earlier was the 
use of wooden tablets on which letters 
were cut or painted. Dionysius, speak- 
ing of the times of Ancus Martius, says 
that “brazen pillars did not then exist, 
but the laws and the prescriptions con- 
cerning sacred rites were engraved on 
boards of oak.” \ Several such boards, 
placed together, represented the original 
stump or stick—the caudex or codex—out 
of which they were cut, and gave the 
name to a code of laws, as well as toa 
manuscript, as consisting of many leaves 
or plates. 

The bark of trees—liber in Latin—is 
remarkable as having given the general 
name to a book in that language. The 
bark most approved was an inner layer of 
the linden or teil tree, and this, together 
with wooden tablets, obtained from the 
same tree, long continued to be a material 
for writing. Some such wooden tablets, 
with inscriptions on the wood and not 
on a covering of wax, are still extant. 

Linen books are particularly men- 
tioned, as containing sacred ordinances of 
an early age and as deposited in temples. 
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Nor was this material wholly laid aside 
in later Roman times. Aurelian, we are 
informed, wrote upon it, and Constantine 
made use Of it amongst other materials 
for the promulgation of his laws. It 
continued in use down into the middle 
ages, and quite a number of linen manu- 
scripts are found in the museums, as in 
that of Leyden. 

The coloring matter with which marks 
were made on these soft surfaces gave 
rise to the word litera or letter, which 
has come down to us in the sense of an 
alphabetic character, and in the plural in 
the sense of an epistle. A letter or litera 
was at first a daub, blot or mark from 
the root lino, and the choice of the word 
was natural, because the soft materials 
which were thus marked belonged to 
daily life. And yet the word scribo, 
which properly denotes scratching a hard 
surface, engraving or impressing, came to 
be the word in ordinary use for writing 
in general, 

Tablets of wax were an important 
material for private communications in 
the times when the Romans reached 
their highest culture. Both the tablet 
and the wax were easily procured and 
were not very expensive. But the great 
advantage of such tablets was that they 
could be used over and over. Hence 
when one friend wrote to another who 
was near at hand, the reply was sent on 
the top of the obliterated original. The 
lover could send to his mistress a billet- 
doux which was transmuted into a 
sweeter reply. The stupid boy could 
erase his blunder in writing or arithmetic. 
The wit could put down his good thought 
and blot it out when he put it in an im- 
proved forin upon some other material, 

The family account could be jotted down 
on the wax, before that most regular 
and careful of all housekeepers, the Ro- 
man paterfamilias, transferred it to his 
expense-book, And this convenience 
kept waxen tablets in use down into the 
middle ages. We find a citation to the 
effect that, when Willibald composed his 
life of St, Boniface, he ‘wrote it first in 
this way, in order that master Lull and 
master Megingaud might examine it, in- 
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tending to put it on parchment when 
their approval had been given. 

The use of these waxen tablets in 
schools is pleasantly illustrated by the 
late President Felton, in a communica- 
tion made to the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. In Dr. Abbot's col- 
lection of Egyptian Antiquities he no- 
ticed several plates of wood covered with 
wax, or some like substance, which all 
contained the same writing, namely, three 
lines of a Greek comic poet. One of them, 
evidently the master’s copy, was careful- 
ly written, the rest were written as 
schoolboys write now. A larger tablet 
contained two similar lines made with pen 
and ink, and copied several times over. 

And this leads us to speak of the shifts 

to which the ancients were put when 
they wished to teach children their let- 
ters, That they made use of slates, or of 
large boards washed over with some col- 
oring matter is quite possible, but we 
cannot affirm that such helps in teaching 
were common. At a very early time 
however they seem to have bethought 
themselves of the use to which pottery 
might be applied in education. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Dennis, in his Cities and Cem- 
etries of Etruria, there was found in the 
year 1836, in a tomb near the site of the 
ancient Ceere, a little cruet-like vase of 
plain black ware a few inches high, which 
might be called a primer or hornbook of 
the olden times. Around the lower part 
of it runs a Greek alphabet of the most 
archaic style, consisting of twenty-five 
letters, among which are Vau (F) and 
Koppa (Q) but no Omega, while above 
there is a syllabarium of which the follow- 
ing are specimens: Bi, Ba, Bu, Be—Gi,Ga, 
Gu, Ge—Zi, Za, Zu, Ze; but the “ prim- 
er” does not correspond to the alphabets 
and extends through only thirteen letters, 
The little vase may have been buried 
with the child that used it. 

The tablets of wood were either simple 
or joined and folded together, and accord- 
ing to the number of folds had the names 
of diptychs, triptychs and so on to polyp- 
tychs, or tablets of many pages. This 
latter name came to denote a book of ac- 

counts or register of taxes, whether writ- 
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ten on wax or in some other way. Such 
is the register of the’ Abbey of St. Ger- 
main des Prés, composed in the time of 
Charlemagne and still extant, which is 
called the Polyptych of Irminon from the 
Abbot in whose time it was compiled. 
But the material on which it is written is 
parchment. 

The wooden tablets were provided with 
a frame like that of a modern slate, and 
when two or more were joined together, 
were fastened by gne or it might be more 
wires or thongs carried through holes in 
the frame. For further security, when 
they contained anything of special im- 
portance—as marriage contracts, wills, or 
forms in Jegal proceedings, which might 
be tempting to forgers, one or more holes 
were bored through the middle of the 
tablet in a space left free from wax for 
this purpose, and a thread wound three 
times round them was then sealed. This 
in fact was required by law under one of 
the eafly Roman emperors. Quite a 
number of these wax tablets have come 
down to modern times. A triptych dis- 
covered in Transylvania records the pur- 
chase of a slave in a. p. 139, and another 
in the same form, only a few years more 
recent, relates to a loan of money. A 
number of other tablets, containing what 
are called military diplomas, or certificates 
of honorable dismission from the Roman 
army with the accompanying privileges, 
are fastened in a similar way, but the ma- 
terial of which they consist is bronze. 

As the Romans by their conquests 
were brought into connection with the 
Eastern world, they became acquainted 
with two other materials for writing, the 
use of which, in the later times of the re- 
public and under the empire, grew to be 
of very great importance—that, namely, 
which has furnished us with our word 
paper, and parchment. The first was 
made from the inner layers of an Egyp- 
tian water: plant, flourishing and abun- 
dant in ancient times, but so rarely seen 
by modern travelers that Lepsius de- 
clares it not to be found at all in that 
country. It was a reed growing in stag- 
nant water of about two cubits deep with 
a strong thick root and a naked three- 
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cornered stalk above, which reached the 
height, according to Pliny, of even ten 
cubits. It belongs to the family of the 
Cyperacee, the sedge tribe, and to the 
genus Cyperus, The same or a similar 
genus is now to be found in Sicily 
and in Syria, and the papyrus of Egypt 
would seem ifwe may trust Pliny’s state- 
ment to have been introduced into the 
waters of the Euphrates. The Sicilian 
genus, according to a writer in the Trans- 
actions (mathematical and physical) of 
the French Academy, was introduced 
there by the Arabs from Syria in the 
tenth century. So far.asis known, then, 
there are two localities where the paper- 
reed was indigenous, Egypt and Syria. 
Pliny, following Theophrastus, says that 
it grew around a lake in Syria, and was 
only used there in the manufacture of 
cordage. The lake he further describes 
in another place as 150 stades from the 
Mediterranean, as lying between Mount 
Lebanon and another ridge of inconsider- 
able height, in a valley the swampy parts 
of which are dried up in summer. He 
probably refers to lake Merom near the 
head-waters of the Jordan, to which his 
description fits tolerably well, and where 
the reed is now found. We have adried 
specimen, kindly given us by Rev. Dr. 
Jessup of Syria, of which the stalk with 
the terminal leaves is about ten feet 
long. Whether this is the same species 
with the Egyptian paper-reed we are in- 
competent to decide.* 

The root of the papyrus was used for 
wood; the upper parts for ropes, sails, 
mats, some kinds of clothing, and even 
for boats, The interior layers or pulp 
was also used for food, the soft parts only 
being eaten and the fibres rejected from 
the mouth. Of these inner layers, twen- 
ty in number according to Pliny, paper 


* In this specimen at the end of the bare, 
unjointed stalk, which is a little over 8 feet 
long, there is an umbel of some 175 fi iform 
leaves surrounded by a few husk-like stipules 
and provided each with an entire sheath of 
two inches Jong. The leaves, in all about 18 
inches long, not round but compressed, end 
each in four leaflets three to four inches in 
length. 
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(charta) was manufactured in some such 
way as the following. The thin layers, 
under the hard outer integument were 
taken off in strips, being separated from 
one another by a needle, and these strips, 
of various lengths according to the size of 
the paper required, were laid side by 
side until they made a sheet five or six 
fingers in breadth, Then other layers 
were placed across them, and so inter- 
woven as to be alternately above and 
under the longitudinal strips, This warp 
and woof being thus formed, they were 
wet with Nile water or some glutinous 
substance, subjected to the hammer and 
to pressure, and then allowed to dry. The 
outer layers made the coarsest paper, the 
inner, the finest. In the fac-similes of 
some of the extant papyri, the little 
squares caused by the crossing of the 
fibres in the warp and the woof are evi- 
dent to the eye. 

It is disputed when the manufacture 
of paper began. The learned Roman, 
Varro, is surely wrong in affirming that 
it did not come into use before the time 
of Alexander the Great, It was proba- 
bly known abroad before that epoch, 
But so much is trae—that when Alexan- 
dria was built, and Greek energy made 
it a world-mart, the exportation of paper 
became quite considerable, and it in- 
creased much more when Rome formed 
a connection with the Ptolemies, and 
finally swallowed up their kingdom. For 
along time both the raw product and the 
paper were exported. The emperor 
Aurelian imposed on Egypt a duty to be 
paid in papyrus. Even after the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Arabs, it was ex- 
ported to Italy, as well-as to Constanti- 
nople. In the ninth century, however, it 
began to be scarce, and in the thirteenth 


the mode of preparing it ceased to be’ 


known at the capital of the eastern em- 
pire. Meanwhile, in or before the ninth 
century cotton paper took its place. 

The quantity of material for paper 
which Egypt supplied under the Roman 
empire was enormous, The wealthy 
tyrant or pretendant to the empire, Fir- 
mus, who was a contemporary with 
Aurelian, is said by his biographer to 
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have had so much “paper” in his pos- 
session as to make a boast that “he could 
feed an army on papyrus and glue,” 

When the Romans undertook to manu- 
facture paper they excelled the paper- 
makers of Egypt. The paper made in 
the original home of the art was dingy, 
while owing to the quality of the gluti- 
nous matter used by the Romans, or to 
some other cause, they produced an arti- 
cle of superior whiteness and beauty. 
They had a great many sorts differing in 
size or quality, of which information is 
derived especially from the natural his- 
torian Pliny. Merchant’s paper was 
six fingers long, and of a coarser quality 
suitable for packing. The best kinds for 
a time were those named after Augustus 
and his wife Livia, which were thirteen 
fingers'-hreadths long, while another kind 
named from the maker Faunius measured 
ten. The papers named after the empe- 
ror Claudius exceeded in length any 
other, as the pieces measured a foot and 
even a cubit, The width was about 
equal in all the varieties. All the sorts 
were so thin that it was not the ordi- 
nary practice to write on both sides of a 
sheet, unless a written paper was given 
to boys to scribble upon, or the writing 
was washed out by a sponge. There 
were, however, exceptions to this. Pliny 
the Younger tells us that his uncle’s 160 
note-books, used in preparing his natural 
history, were written on both sides, and 
Juvenal, at the beginning of his first 
satire, speaks of a tragedy written on the 
back of leaves of paper, and needing 
another roll to finish it. 

The ancients thus had paper varying 
in length between our small note-paper 
and large foolscap, but in breadth not 
much exceeding four inches, — Single 
leaves would be often used for letters and 
various other purposes, but if used as 
books the leaves must be united together. 
This was done by laying a finger’s 
breadth of one over another and sticking 
them together. Each leaf now formed 
a page (pagina in Latin) or a column, and 
the space between the columns where 
two leaves met. was generally left in 
blank. The papyri found at Hercula- 
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neum supply us with information in re- 
gard to the number of such columns or 
pages. One of the works of Philodemus, 
his treatise on Death, consists of 118 
pages or columns, another of 78, anoth- 
er, composed of excerpts from the philoso- 
pher Zeno, of 100, and still another—the 
first part of his fourth book on rhetoric— 
of 147, The number of pages is indi- 
cated on the title-pages or at the end, 
and in the last-mentioned work, the col- 
umns are each paged for themselves, like 
our books, 

The narrowness of the ancient paper 
unfitted it for being used in codices, or 
manuscripts where the pages lie side by 
side—it could only be rolled up so as to 
constitute a volumen, or roll, from which 
our volume is derived. Large works, as 
only one side could be written upon, 
would demand a great many rolls. One 
extant papyrus has 23 lines on a page, a 
few less than an ordinary sheet of letter 
paper. A roll of about 100 columns 
would be needed to contain the first 
four books of the Iliad, and the whole 
poem would take up eight volumes, We 
must not be surprised therefore or in- 
credulous in regard to the great number 
of volumes in some of the largest public 
libraries, as those at Alexandria and at 
Rome. 

The pages were generally written 
across, although some documents of a 
public character were written lengthwise. 
When a book was completed it was often 
rubbed with oil of cedar to secure it 
against the moths, then the last page was 
glued to a round stick on which the man- 
uscript was rolled up. The projecting 
ends of this roller or navel (as the Latins 
called it) were often smoothed, and color- 
ed or gilded. A case of skin was fre- 
quently used for preserving the manu- 
script, out of which projected a little 
ticket of parchment attached to the roll 
and serving the same use with the letter- 
ing on the back of our books. 

The last material of which we shall 
speak is parchment, which derives its 
name from the town of Pergamus, where 
the process of preparing the membrane 
Pergamene was first discovered, Skins 
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had long been used, but were inconven- 
ient as being clumsy, as receiving letters, 
it is probable, only on one side and ag 
put together in the form of a roll. It 
was not until the reign of Eumenes ii, 
between 197 and 159 B, o., that this new 
material became a competitor with paper. 
The cause which led to the use of parch- 
ment was, as the ancients state, a rivalry 
between Ptolemy Epiphanes, king of 
Egypt, and Eumenes as to the increase 
of their libraries. Ptolemy had the ex- 
port of paper under his control, and pro- 
hibited it in order to keep his rival from 
employing scribes in the writing of books, 
Upon this, according to one account, a 
grammarian Crates succeeded in that 
preparation of skins which was called 
from the name of the capital, and induced 
Attalus II., successor of Eumenes, who 
was a friend of the Romans, to send the 
new material to Rome also, The parch- 
ments although much more expensive 
than paper had a number of advantages 
which kept them in use after the export 
from Egypt was renewed. Pergamus 
was naturally a centre of the manufac- 
ture, and it grew into very considerable 
importance. Excellent parchment was 
afterward manufactured at Rome. 

The skins employed were those of 
sheep, goats, lambs, kids, calves and 
asses. They were softened and made 
thin by corrosives, such as the acid of 
gall-nuts, and then either left with their 
natural color, or dyed yellow, white or 
purple. A purple manuscript of this 
kind, with letters of gold, was perhaps 
the perfection of elegance in the way of 
books. 

The principal advantages of parchment 
were these: that the skins could be used 
on both sides, that they could lie in the 
book-form, as a codex, side by side, in- 
stead of being rolled together, that they 
were far more durable than paper, and 
owing to their size admitted of longer 
lines. A large work, after this discovery, 
could be brought into a compact portable 
form, and the ease of consultation was 
greatly promoted. The patience of book 
consulters must have been sorely tried 
by thé necessity of exploring the parts of 
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a long roll, or of turning for the different 
portions of a large work from one roll to 
another. On the other hand, paper was 
much better adapted for the ordinary pur- 
poses and intercourse of life, for wrap- 
ping, for letter-writing, for documents or 
literary efforts of a moderate compass. 
Parchment, however, shows its superiority 
to ancient paper more when its durabil- 
ity is considered than under any other 
point of view.* Posterity has reason to 
be grateful to the little kingdom of the 
Attalidee for this material, without which 
a very large portion of ancient literature 
could not have come down to modern 
times, 
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The pieces of parchment used for books 
seem to have been folded in the quarto 
form like sheets of printing paper, and 
bound together afterwards. They often 
contain more than one work, while sev- 
eral rolls of paper were needed for a work 
of very moderate size. It may be added 
that some exceptions to what has been 
said in regard to the forms of paper 
and of parchment manuscripts ought to 
be made. There were rolls of parchment 
manuscripts, and codices of paper. Thus 
there is preserved at Leyden a treatise 
on alchymy, written on ten sheets of 
paper, folded together and bound so as to 
form a pamphlet of twenty leaves. 


——_ *#se 


SMILING AT THE STAKE. 


Wuiocx was the martyr—she or I? 


Not she. 


For I was the one who felt ready to die, 
I was the one who was eager to go, 
Where the wicket would cease from troubling me so. 


Ab me! 


Beaten with mallets, yet scorning to cry, 
I sang in my pain, lest my heart it should break 
For Nelly !—smiling at the stake | 


Which was the martyr—she or I? 


Not L 


For I was denounced as “a booby” “ first try.” 
I was conquered, yes, body and soul, 
Yet of my conqueror bad control— 


Sine die. 


That wasn't fixed, but my hopes ran high, ; 
As I gazed, like one dreaming yet wide awake, 
On Nelly—smiling at the stake! 


Which was the martyr—one or both ? 


Ah, both |! 


For the fagots were ready, though yet in their growth; 
They were covered with leaves and stood upright ; 
And, flaming with blossoms, they hid us from sight 


Nothing loth ; 


While, plighting our faith with a beautiful oath, 
We each of us promised all else to forsake 
For the other—smiling at the stake! 


* We are aware that a number of rolls 
still survive the decaying influences,of mois- 
ture and other causes, but the climates of 


Europe would, we suppose, have destroyed 
them, had they been all laid up there. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


CupistiANn scholars, and indeed students of 
the Bible generally, manifest a lively interest 
in the progress of Lange’s Commentary, which 
is in truth “the greatest biblical work of the 
age,” whether judged of in the light of the 
extent and cost of the enterprise, or of its 
character and intrinsic worth. Another 
volume, embracing Corinthians, making the 
seveuth in all, has just been published by 
Charles Scribner & Co. The author of this 
volume is Dr. Kling, one of the lights of 
German theology. It is translated from the 
second revised German edition, with addi- 
tions, by Drs. D. W. Poor and Conway P. 
Wing; the First epistle by the former, and 
the Second by the latter. The difficulty of 
rendering into good English an author so 
scholastic and involved in his style, and 
writing only for German students, can be 
appreciated only by such as have attempted 
alike task. Such modifications of method 
and style have been made by the translators 
as seemed necessary to give the commentary 
the widest circulation. Important additions, 
amounting to more than one-fourth of the 
work, have been made from standard au- 
thors, thus greatly enhancing its value 
above that of the original edition. This im- 
portant portion of the New Testament has 
now a commentary that will command the 
respect and attention of scholars, while it 
will afford most important aid to the general 
student of the Scriptures. 

Among the numerous Lives OF GENERAL 
Grant already before the public, the one from 
the pen of Hon. J. T. Headley, and just pub- 
lished by E. B. Treat & Co., deserves favor- 
able mention. Nothing need be said by us 
of the great popularity of this author's other 
works, historical and miscellaneous ; their pop- 
ularity is shown by their very large circulation. 
The present work we regard as one of his best 
efforts; it combines all the elements which 
have made him so popular with the masses. 
Indeed, with such a subject, and such a rich 
field of material to gather from, he could 
scarcely do less than produce a book of thiril- 
ling interest and permanent value, There 
are passages in the book of rare descriptive 
power, and incidents that cannot be read 
without tears. We wish we had space for 
some of them. We must give one or two, 
Here is one: 

GEN. GRANT AND SON IN BATTLE AT VICKSBURG. 

“ He set an example of the privations and 


endurance which he required of his troops. 
Satisfied with his hard bread and coffee, 
sleeping on the porch of some house along 
the road, or wherever he found time to take 
a little repose, he showed himself impervious 
to fatigue, and indifferent to ordinary com- 
forts. A little son, only thirteen years of age, 
accompanied him in this trying, strange cam- 
paign, and, though hardly big enough to sit a 
horse, was seen galloping alongside of his fa- 
ther. Taking the hard fare of the day with- 
out murmuring, he slept in his strong arms by 
night. The stern leader, carrying the fate of 
the army on his heart, could yet find time to 
enjoy the prattle of his boy, and the two moved 
on amid the crowding columns, and into the 
confused noise of battle, a strange contrast, 
yet a touching picture,’ which often brought 
the tears to the soldiers’ eyes.” 

Who can tire of reading such accounts as 
the following description of 

THE BATTLE OF MISSIONARY RIDGE. 

“The orders were, that when the rifle-pits 
were carried, the line should be halted and re- 
formed for an advance up the heights. But, 
as the men bounded into them with a shout, 
they forgot all orders. Their blood was now 
up, and sending their loud hurrah above the 
deafening thunder-peals that shook mountain 
and plain, they began to scale the rocky slope. 
The fire that opened on them was appalling. 
It was no longer round shot and shell, but 
canister, grape, and musketry. Missionary 
Ridge was a volcano, ‘a thousand torrents of 
fire poured over its brink, and rushed together 
to its base.’ But the line moves on and up. 
They cannot dash up that rugged acclivity. 
They dash out a little way and then slacken; 
they creep up, hand over hand, loading and 
firing, and wavering and halting, from the first 
line of works to the second; they burst into 
a charge with a cheer, and go over it. Sheets 
of flame baptize them; plunging shot tear 
away comrades on left and right; it is no 
longer shoulder to shoulder; itis God for us 
all! Under tree-trunks, among rocks, stum- 
bling over the dead, struggling with the living, 
facing the steady fire of eight thousand infan- 
try poured down upon their heads as if it were 
the old historic curse from heaven, they wres- 
tle with the Ridge. Ten, fifteen, twenty min- 
utes go by, like areluctant century. The bat- 
teries roll like a drum. Between the second 
and last lines of rebel works is the torrid zone 
of the battle. The hill sways up like a wall 
before them, at an angle of forty-five degrees, 
but our brave mountaineers are clambering 
steadily on—up—upward. 

“Tt was thrilling, maddening, to see those 
wavering banners fluttering alteruately high 
up the steep acclivity, amid flame and smoke. 
Now one and now another would sink to the 
ground along the steep, as the bearers were 
shot down, but the next moment they would 
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gleam aloft again, as gallant comrades seized 
them and carried them farther up the slope. 
The ranks melted rapidly away, but the sur- 
vivors kept on. Grant gazed, apparently un- 
moved, at the sight, yet with his whole soul 
inthestruggle. Even the impassable Thomas, 
as he saw the slow and difficult progress, ex- 
claimed to Grant, ‘I fear, General, they will 
never reach the top.’ The latter merely re- 
lied, ‘ Give 'em time, General, give ’em time.’ 
At last the crimson, glittering tide reached the 
crest, and just as the sun was sinking below 
the western horizon, flooding the heights with 
his departing rays, it rolled over them, and 
Grant knew they were won. Then there went 
up a shout, like a far-off murmur of the sea, 
and as the muffled sound reached the ear of 
Grant, his compressed lips wreathed with a 
smile, and the burden lifted from his heart. 

“ But the scene on the narrow plateau can 
never be painted. As the blue coats surged 
over its edge, cheer on cheer rang like bells 
through the valley of the Chickamauga. Men 
flung themselves exhausted upon the ground. 
They laughed and wept, shook hands and em- 
braced; turned round, and did all four over 
again. It was as wild as a carnival. Grant 
was received with a shout. ‘Soldiers,’ he 
said, ‘ you ought to be court-martialed, every 
man of you! I ordered you to take the rifle- 
pits, and you scaled the mountain!’ But it 
was not Mars’ horrid front exactly with which 
he said it, for his cheeks were wet with tears 
as honest as the blood that reddened all the 
route.” 

From the press of Hurd & Houghton, we 
have received what purports to be a SkErcH 
OF THE OFFICIAL LIFE OF JOHN A. ANDREW, 
late Governor of Massachusetts. The book 
does not claim to be a full biography; such 
an one is in course of preparation by Mr. E. P. 
Whipple, at the request of the Governor’s 
family. Why this hasty compilation should 
therefore have been thrust upon the public 
by his military secretary during the war, we 
cannot understand, The volume comprises 
the article which appeared in the North 
«American Review for January, 1868 ; also the 
one published in Harper’s Magazine for Feb- 
Tuary. To these are added full copies of 
correspondence and documents, to which 
only reference was made in those. There is 
likewise given the Governor’s valedictory 
address upon retiring from office. The 
sketch is eminently a faithful one, and brings 
out the salient features of his character and 
the chief acts of his official life in a clear 
and impressive light. An excellent photo- 
graph likeness of the Governor precedes the 
title-page, 

The first volume of Dr. Bellows’ notes on 
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travel, entitled Taz OLD Wortp IN Its NEw 
Face, or impressions of Europe in 1867- 
1868, has made its appearance from the press 
of the Harpers. Dr. Bellows, as is well 
known, is a highly accomplished writer, as 
well as a careful and discriminating observer 
of men and things. A man of such broad cul- 
ture, fine taste, and genial spirits, and wield- 
ing so facile and practiced a pen, could hardly 
fail to produce a very readable book even on 
such a threadworn subject as foreign travel. 
His “impressions of Europe,” at least so 
far as they relate to the countries embraced 
in the present volume, France, Switzerland, 
Prussia and Austria, are for the most part 
what might be expected from such a man, 
enlightened, patriotic, catholic, and truthful, 
while the descriptive part embraces an un- 
usually wide range of topics, relating not 
only to social life, but to art, science, religion, 
and the thousand and one objects of special 
interest to the curious traveler. Although 
belonging to the “liberal” side of a denomi- 
nation that arrogates to itself all that is “ lib- 
eral” in Christianity, the Dr. nevertheless 
gives utterance to sentiments and statements 
in regard to Calvinism, in connection with 
his visit to Geneva, which are as anti-liberal 
in spirit as they are contrary to the records 
of impartial history. As a specimen, take 
the following (not worse than other passages), 
written after hearing a speech before the 
“Salle de la Reformation” by a Calvinist 
preacher: “Thank God, Jesus Christ is 
not of the mind, never was of the mind of 
these perverters of his simplicity! Thank 
God, the real Gospel is broad, free, generous, 
patient, and humane! It is eternal, because 
it has no corrupting principle of narrowness, 
nothing capricious, arbitrary, or dependent 
on mere critical and scholastic science in its 
composition, Bless God, Calvinism will 
never succeed in substituting its cast-iron 
image for the living shape of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, the friend of sinners, and the universal 
bishop of souls!” In view of the splendid 
record which Calvinism has made for itself 
during the last three hundred years, as the 
right arm of Protestantism, the champion of 
civil liberty, and the leader in all humane, 
reformatory, and missionary efforts—such 
utterances are not, to say the least, exces- 
sively “liberal.” 

Mr. Randolph has brought out in very 
beautiful style, a new edition of the Gems 
FROM SACRED Mines. The object of this 
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work is to aid the Christian in his devotional 
reading. It has grown out of the author's 
own needs, and is prepared, therefore, with 
special reference to practical use. It consists 
of a careful selection of Scripture passages, 
arranged under various headings, with various 
choice selections, both in prose and poetry, 
vom our best writers. Blank leaves are in- 
serted between the several subjects, on which 
the writer can conveniently jot down his 
thoughts at the moment of reading. It is a 
book admirably adapted to bring out defi- 
nitely and fix in the mind the most important 
passages of the Bible, and induce habits of 
close reflection and irivestigation and self- 
examination with reference to them, and at 
the same time to bring to mind some of the 
best things which human pens have written 
on the various subjects treated of. 

THE BROKEN Foup: Poems of Memory and 
Consolation, by Eliza A. Dana. Privately 
printed (A. D. F. Randolph.) Mr. Randolph's 
judgment of poetry is always good, and the 
public will agree with him that there is 
poetry in this beautiful little volume which 
will prove “acceptable to many who have 
had the common experieuce of suffering.” 

TRANSCRIPT Pieces, by Frank Foxcroft, is 
a small collection of graceful poems, many of 
which have appeared in the Boston Transcript. 
The youth and inexperience of the author, 
who at the age of seventeen gives these 
poems to the public, while they excuse much 
that is crude, encourage us to look for better 
things when time and culture have added to 
the richness of his muse, We have read 
worse poems from more prominent writers, 
and “Ultima Verba,” “Unknown,” “Our 
Darling,” and others, are full of tender senti- 
ment, that does credit to the heart of the 
author, Our frank opinion is, that Frank 
writes too much. 

We welcome a new edition of Dr. Ray 
Palmer’s HINTS ON THE FORMATION OF RELI- 
Gi1ous OPINIONS, addressed especially to young 
men and women of Christian education, (A. 
D. F. Randolph.) This book, when it was 
originally issued, was republished in London 
and Edinburgh by the Messrs. Nelson. The 
American edition has been for some time out 
of the market, and the present edition is 
from the English plates, aud is exceedingly 
attractive. The scope of the volume and the 
methods of discussion make it a timely one. 
The author does not address himself to in- 
fidels or skeptics, but to those who, having 
been trained in the traditional belief of the 
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orthodox faith, are yet, in the present state 
of the popular mind, more or Jess disturbed 
and shaken in their religious opinions and 
convictions. It can scarcely fail to render 
important aid to such in confirmation of 
their faith. 

Gore To JERICHO, or Sketches of Travel] 
in Spain and the East, by John Franklin 
Swift, (A. Roman & Co., San Francisco) will 
not take high rank among modern works on 
travel. The author’s frank and quaint Pre- 
face, however, disarms all criticism. The 
book contains not a little information, all of 
which the author insists he got from Mur- 
tay’s Guide-books. The leading publishing- 
house of the Pacific have sufficient faith in 
it not only to publish it, but to publish it in 
a superb style. 

Carter & Brother have added three charm- 
ing books to their “ Fireside Library,” viz., 
Do.ty’s CuRIsTMAS CHICKENS, by the author 
of “Little Kitty’s Library,” etc.; Maaair 
AND THE SPARROWS,” by the same author; and 
Living JEWELS, by A. L. O. E.; Roperr Liv- 
TON, (same publishers) hy the author of the 
“ Win and Wear Series,” is a book that we 
can heartily indorse. Robert is a true hero, 
and Mrs. Linton a noble woman and a model 
step-mother. The aim and effect of the 
work is to inspire a high ideal of life and 
impel to earnest Christian efforts to attain to 
it. There cannot be too many of such 
books. This author, whoever she be, writes 
with a high moral purpose, and with spirit 
and remarkable tact and good sense. Quite 
similar in character and purpose is ONE 
Day’s Weavine, (Moore & Nims, Troy, 
Wynkoop & Sherwood, New York) by 
Lynde Palmer, who is already favorably 
known as a writer of grace and considera- 
ble power. The present volume belongs to 
“The Magnet Series,” and aims to show the 
moral ugliness of pride and the beauty and 
value of that divine “ charity which suffereth 
long and is kind.” Availing herself of the 
weaving process for illustration, the author 
lays before the young weavers, busy at the 
looms of life, such instruction as will help 
them to “discern the enemy’s threads, and 
to choose the right shuttles, that their webs 
may be woven after the fair patterns which 
alone find acceptance at the beautiful gates 
of the King’s palace.” 

Our young readers, who remember “Elsie 
Dinsmore,” will welcome a Sequel to it en- 
titled, Honmays at RoseLanps, (M. W. 
Dodd) by Martha Farquharson. The hinge 
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on which the whole story turns is parental 
authority. Elsie loses her mother in infancy, 
is trained up in very strict ways by a pious 
woman, and is truly converted and eminent- 
ly conscientious in everything. But when 
she comes under her father’s authority, 
whom she had not seen until she was eight 
years old, and who was an irreligious man 
and regardless of the Bible and its teachings, 
a fierce conflict ensued between her con- 
science and her father’s authority. The fa- 
ther was obstinate and even cruel, and poor 
Elsie has a hard time of it, and after months 
of intense mental suffering is brought down 
to the gates of death, and is supposed to be 
dying, and for a few moments actually dead. 
And now the conscience of the father is 
aroused, and after a terrible struggle, Elsie’s 
faith becomes his faith; and she is finally 
spared to him, and he becomes to her all 
that a loving, devoted Christian father can 
be to such a child, and her life is made bright 
and happy beyond expression. The story is 
well written, and can scarcely fail to impress 
the reader’s mind favorably. It may admit 
of a doubt whether Elsie’s judgment, at so 
tender an age, was sufficiently mature to 
judge of right and wrong for herself in all 
cases; still, her habit of referring every 
question to the Bible, and her carefulness to 
obey her father in everything which did not 
conflict with her conscience, are worthy of 
imitation. 

Watcuworps ror Lirrie Sorprers (Sun- 
day-schonl Society, Boston; James Miller, 
New York) has been prepared with special ref- 
erence to Unitarian Sunday-school libraries. 
The “ deficiency of denominational literature ” 
in this respect, and the extreme difficulty of 
finding “outside the denomination, books of 
a distinctively religious character, unblem- 
ished by objectionable theological dogmas” 
(80 says the Society’s preface,) induced the 
Society to offer three premiums of $100, 
$50, and $25, “ forthe best three manuscripts 
of books calculated for Unitarian Sunday- 
school libraries, and adapted to children un- 
der ten years of age.” The present volume 
received the highest award, and is published 
by the Society as the “beginning” of a 
“large and valuable list.” The object is cer- 
tainly commendable. It is amazing that so 
little careful thought, and wise and systematic 
effort is given to the preparation of our Sun- 
day-school books, Their influence for good 
or evil is already prodigious, and every year 
increasing; yet oue who will take the pains 
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to examine thoroughly and critically our ex- 
tensive and rapidly growing Sunday-school 
literature, will be amazed and pained to see 
how defective and wanting it is. And a like 
examination of any Sunday-school library 
in actual use, will equally surprise and dis- 
tress him—too plainly proving that the crea- 
tion of Sunday-school books is left almost 
entirely to the whim of authors and the 
interest of publishers, and that very little 
care, judgment and appreciation of the re- 
sponsibility involved in it, governs the selec- 
tion of the books which are to form so impor- 
tant a part in the religious training of our 
children and youth. 

Prepared under such auspices, and for 
such a purpose, the present volume is not 
without interest, outside of the Unitarian 
Church. It is meant to teach, and doubtless 
does teach, religion to the young after the 
approved methods of this denomination. 
We do not mean to be uncharitable when we 
affirm that we look in vain for the Christ of 
the Scriptures—for one of the peculiar and 
essential doctrines of the Cross, in the book. 
It is a good moral story, and certainly hap- 
pily inculeates the moral virtues; but it 
teaches only a negative Christianity. No 
child would get the idea from the book that 
his nature is a sinful nature, and needs to be 
“born again ;” that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to “save sinners, of whom I am 
chief; ” that personal faith in him is essential 
to salvation; that the Holy Spirit alone can 
cleanse the heart and guide the life aright; 
in a word, that faith and not morality, holi- 
ness and not culture, is the thing to be aimed 
at and striven for qs the grand prerequisite 
to life and heaven. 

THe SHANNONS, OR FROM DARKNESS TO 
Lieut, by Martha Farquharson, (Presbyterian 
Publication Committee) traces the story of a 
family in the country, rescued and raised 
from the degradation entailed by intemper- 
avce, united to ignorance and _ irreligion, 
through the influence of Christian love and 
labor, The story is well told, and is full of 
incitements to hopeful and persevering effort 
for the reformation and salvation even of the 
least promising. 

The same publishers send us several excel- 
lent little books belonging to their “Sunday- 
School Library,” entitled, Taz Birp AND THE 
ARROW, with the Boy that did not like 
Work; THe Pet Lams, AND LAMBS OF THE 
Firock; Witp Roses, by Cousin Sue; THE 
Curr Hut, or the Fortunes of a Fisherman's 
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Family ; Carrte’s Peacues, or Forgive Your 
Enemies; and Dr. Lzstiz’s Boys, Also THE 
New York Neepie-WomAN, a companion 
volume to the “Shoe-Binders of New York,” 
and by the same author, is a graphic sketch 
of one phase of our city life. The author 
has hit on a rich vein, and shows a disposi- 
tion and capacity to work it to advantage. 

GIRDING ON THE ARMOR, by the author of the 
* Win and Wear ” series, (Carter & Brothers). 
For vivacity of style and tact and sound- 
ness in teaching, the volumes of this series can 
scarcely be excelled. They have given the 
author a place among the most gifted and 
useful of our writers for the young. 

History OF THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 
or Divings, by Rev. W. M. Hetherington, 
(Carter & Brothers), We are glad to see this 
standard work republished at so opportune a 
time. Now, when such efforts are being 
made to unite Evangelical Christians, it will 
be profitable to learn that this great “ As- 
sembly ” entertained the idea of “a Protest- 
ant union throughout Christendom, not mere- 
ly for the purpose of counterbalancing Popery, 
but in order to purify, strengthen and unite 
all true Christian Churches,” and that it took 
measures looking to its accomplishment. 

Gould & Lincoln have issued their ANNUAL 
oF Screntiric Discovery, or Year-Book of 
Facts in Science and Art, for 1868 (18677). 
The character and value of this annual are so 
well understood that it only needs to be an- 
nounced. It is indispensable to those who 
would keep up with the advancement of sci- 
ence and art in our day. The record of a 
single year is a marvelous one. 

D. Appleton & Co.’s “ Popular edition” of 
Dickens’ writings, and also of the WAVERLEY 
Novets, now publishing, are marvels of 
cheapness, No admirer of these masters of 
fiction need go without their works, when 
they are thus produced, in a neat and com- 
pact form, and at a mere nominal price. We 
are not surprised to learn that they are both 
having an extraordinary sale. 

The same enterprising house have com- 
menced a LipraRy Epition of the complete 
works of Dickens, to be embraced in six vol- 
umes. ‘The first is already issued, comprising 
the Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, and 
Sketches by Boz, making a volume of nearly 
800 pages, large size, doublé column, and 
printed with clear type, and on good paper. 
The binding is substantial, unique, and highly 
ornate. The volumes of this edition have 
the illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech and 
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Browne, The price per volume is $1.75, or 
$10.00 the complete set! Such prices defy 
competition. This edition is sure to become 
immensely popular. 

The same publishers have issued three 
little books, in flexible binding, entitled Pen- 
DERGRAST’S MAsTERY SERIES, the object of 
which is to aid, by a new method, in the 
acquisition of Freuch and German. Prof. 
Gallaudet, who has submitted the system to 
the test of experience, commends the system 
very decidedly, and even enthusiastically. 

THE AMERICAN NATURALIST, @ popular il- 
lustrated monthly magazine of natural his- 
tory, published by the Peabody Academy of 
Science, Salem, Mass., begins its second year 
with the most favorable prospects. A year’s 
trial has proved that the demand for such a 
medium between naturalists and the general 
reader has been met by this journal. The 
recent numbers appear with an enlarged 
page and plentiful illustrations. The first 
number of the new series is prefaced with 
an explanation of the transfer of the copy- 
right of the magazine from the ‘“ Essex In- 
stitute” to a new institution, the Peabody 
Academy of Science, founded by the liber- 
ality of Mr. George Peabody. The trustees 
of the Peabody fund have purchased the 
spacious building owned by the Kast India 
Marine Corporation, and refitted it for a 
museum, in which are to be placed the large 
collections of the East India Marine Society 
and the Essex Institute. The income of the 
remaining $100,000 is to be devoted to the 
advancement of the natural and physical 
sciences. The academy takes its start in 
life with a large and interesting museum, 
and with a journal which is a valuable 
means of instruction in one of the most 
absorbing and delightful branches of learn- 
ing. 

SPECIAL REPORT ON THE PRESENT STATE OF 
EpvucaTIon in the United States and other 
Countries, and on Compulsory Instruction, by 
Victor M. Rice, Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of the State of New York, is a col- 
lection of valuable documents, statistics, and 
other matter, bearing on the important subject 
of which it treats. 

Harper’s Purase-Book, English, French, 
German, and Italian, will be found a con- 
venient and valuable help to travelers, and to 
others who desire to converse in a limited 
way in these several languages, and yet have 
not the time or opportunity to acquire full 
knowledge of them, 





